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PREFACE 

In Elementary English the authors have endeavored to 
include all that is essential to cover adequately an elementary 
course of study in grammar, composition, and corrective 
English. 

The spirit which has actuated them in preparing the portion 
of the book dealing with grammar is that which is common to 
progressive teachers of English to-day and which is char- 
acterized by the idea that formal grammar should be used 
for the purpose of helping to form correct habits of spoken 
and written expression. If the grammar taught in the 
elementary school is to function, it is necessary to restrict ^ 
. it to the simple forms and principles. These principles have 
been developed inductively and supplemented by a large 
number of exercises intended to give the pupil abundant 
opportunity for application. 

Since people talk much more than they write, a textbook 
on composition should be replete with material and sugges- 
tions for the development of oral expression. In the present 
work much emphasis has been placed upon oral composition 
not only as an aid to correct speech but also as a preparation 
for written composition, and a close relationship between the 
two has been maintained. 
The subject matter has been prepared with the aim of 
^ making self-expression possible by furnishing the pupil ample 
CO opportunity and suggestion for speaking and writing about 
Qf^ those things in which he is interested and in respect to 
X which he has had actual experience. It is hoped that the 
I> 5 



6 PREFACE 

many suggestions for plans of procedure will be found helpful 
to both teacher and pupils. 

Frequent exercises in correct usage have been included. 
These should assist very materially in the correction of many 
of the common speech errors which the children may have 
acquired. Only by constant drill and practice can this be 
accomplished, since correct language is to a great extent 
a matter of habit. 

This series of textbooks is based on Lessons in English, 
which is the successor of the "Reed and Kellogg "series that 
for more than a generation has held its remarkable popu- 
' larity and success. Lessons in English was prepared by 
Superintendent Arthur Lee, with the cooperation of the late 
Brainerd Kellogg^ one of the original authors. To meet the 
varying needs of school curricula, the present series has now 
, been published, both books being completely rewritten and 
enlarged, to give more extensive treatment to the language 
work and to make a closer connection between language 
and grammar. 

The authors wish to express their acknowledgments to 
Miss Nan Barksdale, teacher of English in the State Normal 
School, Troy, Ala., and to Miss Margaret McLaughlin, 
teacher of English in Harris Teachers* College, St. Louis, 
Mo., for valuable constructive suggestions. 

For permission to use the extracts from Boys of Other 
Countries by Bayard Taylor, thanks are due to G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. The poem "One, Two, Three!" by Henry 
C^ Bunner is used by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons, 
and " The Flag Goes By " by Henry H. Bennett is used by 
permission of the author. 
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I. A BREAKFAST PARTY 



Have you ever seen a live baby elephant? How 
would you like to have one for a pet ? 

The baby elephant in the picture seems to like milk 
as much as other babies do. He doesn't take it from 
a bottle, though. Why not? Have you ever fed an 



16 PART ONE 

elephant? Do you know some of the things that 
elephants do with their trunks ? 

Think of a good name for the elephant. Give the 
girl a name. How old do you think the little girl is? 
Where do you think she lives ? 

What can you see in the picture, besides the girl 
and the elephant ? 

Try to think of a name for the picture which will 
tell something about both the little girl and the 
elephant. Is '' A Breakfast Party" a good name? 
What other names can you think of ? 

2. TELLING A STORY 

White and Black 

Haggles was a white puppy. He liked to take the end of 
the tablecloth in his mouth and pull it until everything on the 
table fell to the floor. One day he took the cover in his 
teeth and pulled as usual, Down came a bottle of black ink 
which some one had left open on the table. Poor Haggles 
was now a black puppy, not a white one. 

This story was suggested by these words : 

A white puppy — a tablecloth — a bottle of ink — a 
black puppy. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Tell the class a story suggested to you by any of the 
following groups of words. 
When you tell your story, remember to stand erect, 



SENTENCES; STATEMENTS 




face the class, and speak clearly 
and slowly so that every one can 
hear you. 

1. Christmas — the postman — 
a package — a Uttle girl — a sur- 
prise. 

2. A boy — a sled — a hill — a stone 

— a snowdrift. 

3. A girl — a rainy day — a pair of rubbers - 

4. A kitten — a table — a piece of meat — ^ a jump - 
Bome flypaper. 

5. A lost child — a crowded street-corner — a polict 
man — home. 

6. A pile of leaves — a boy — a rake — ten cents - 
candy, 

7. A seed — the wind — a lame girl — a flower. 

8. A big dog — a little girl — a boy 

— a stick — "Thank you." 

9. A park — a picnic — a sudden 
shower — a party in the house. 

10. A little girl — a new blue hat — a 
boy — a hat box — a red 




3. SENTENCES; STATEMENTS 

The city mouse visited his friend in the country. 
The country mouse had corn and wheat for supper. 
The next week the country mouse visited the city. 
His friend found jam and cheese in the pantry. 

With what kind of letter does each of the above 
groups of words begin? 
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What mark is placed after the last word of each 
group? 

A group of words making complete sense is a sen- 
tence. 

In writing, we must show where one sentence ends 
and another begins. See if you can read this easily : 

A big cat pounced on the two mice in the pantry they 
barely saved their lives the country mouse hurried home he 
' preferred to eat plain fare in peace 

How do we keep sentences apart so that we may 
know where one ends and another begins ? 

In the sentences at the beginning of this lesson, we 
tell or state something. Sentences that state some- 
thing are called statements. 

Begin every sentence with a capital letter. 

Place a period at the end of a statement. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Copy the four sentences at the beginning of this 
lesson. 

2. How many sentences can you make from the 
passage beginning " A big cat " ? Write the sentences. 

4. A STORY ABOUT AN ELEPHANT 

Make up a story about the girl and the elephant in 
the picture on page 15. Tell the story to the class. 

If you prefer, you may tell a story about some other 
elephant. 
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5. SENTENCES; QUESTIONS 
Copy the five lines below : 

Do spiders work ? 

What can they do ? 

How many legs has a spider ? 

How many legs has an ant ? 

Can ants carry parcels ? 

Does each of these groups of words make sense? 
What do we call a group of words that makes com- 
plete sense ? 

Does the first sentence tell us something about 
spiders? What does it do? What does each of the 
other sentences do ? 

Each of the above sentences is a question. 

A sentence used to ask something is a question. 

Place a question mark at the end of a question. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write from dictation the five sentences at the 
beginning of this lesson. 

2. Write three statements telling what you know 
about spiders, ants, or other insects. 

3. Write two questions you would ask Santa Claus 
if he were standing beside you. 

4. Punctuate these sentences so as to show whether 
they are statements or questions : 

Where have you been 

We could see the aeroplane above us 
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6. MARGIN AND INDENTION 

On every page that you write, you should leave an 
even margin or blank space at the left. On large 
sheets the margin should be at least an inch wide. On 
smaller sheets it may be narrower. Practice will 
enable you to keep this margin straight. 

If you look at almost any printed book, you will 
notice that it is printed in paragraphs; that is, in 
groups of sentences with the first line of each group 
set farther to the right than the rest of the lines. We. 
say the first line of every paragraph is indented. If 
the last words of a paragraph do not completely fill 
a line, the rest of the line is left blank. 

The first line of every written paragraph is indented 
about as far from the margin as the margin itself is 
from the edge of the sheet. 

Leave an even margin at the left of every page. 

Indent the first line of every paragraph. 

EXERCISE 

1. In your Reader or some other book, point out 
where several paragraphs begin and end. 

2. Copy the following paragraph, remembering to 
leave an even margin about an inch wide and to indent 
the first line of the paragraph. 

I know a giant who snaps off trees or pulls them up by the 
roots. Sometimes he dashes over the sea in a hurry and 
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piles the waves into huge heaps, like mountains. He upsets 
boats and dashes great ships to pieces against the rocks. 
But when he is quiet, he plays with the flowers, and they are 
so pleased with his whistling that they dance for joy. 

Lydia Maria Child 

7. A PARAGRAPH TO COPY 

Copy the following paragraph carefully. Remem- 
ber to leave an even margin on the left. Indent the 
first line of the paragraph. 

Of course I believe in Santa Claus. Why shouldn't I ? 
Didn't Santa Claus bring me a beautiful butter-cracker last 
Christinas, and a lovely gingersnap, and a deUcious rind of 
cheese, and lots of things ? I should be very ungrateful if I 
did not believe in Santa Claus. At this very moment I am 
expecting him to arrive with a bundle of goodies for me. I 
shall be content with whatever he gives me, so long as it is 
cheese. 

Eugene Field, from The Mouse and the Moonbeam 

You will notice that the word / is always written 
with a capital. 

After you have copied the paragraph, compare your 
copy carefully with the book. Have you made any 
mistakes ? If so, correct the mistakes before you give 
your paper to the teacher. 

The teacher will probably ask some one to write the 
first two sentences of the paragraph on the board. 
Watch the writer carefully and be ready to correct any 
mistake he makes. 
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8. SENTENCES; COMMANDS 

Listen to the large raindrops. 

Now run into the house. ^ 

Shut the door. 

Put the windows down. 

Call the children to supper. 

What is each of the above groups of words 
called ? , 

Why are they sentences ? 

Are they statements ? Are they questions ? What 
do they do ? 

As these sentences tell seme one to do something, 
we call them commands. 

A request is a polite form of command. If we 
use please in these sentences, they will become 
requests. 

Place a period at the end of every command or 
request. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write from dictation the sentences at the begin- 
ning of this lesson. 

2. Write two statements telling about the dog in 
the story on page 16. 

3. What two commands would you want a dog to 
obey ? Write them. 

4. If a dog could talk, what two requests would he 
make ? Write them. 
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9. SENTENCES; EXCLAMATIONS 

How the wind blows ! 

What clouds of dust sweep along I 

How dark it grows ! 

How the windows rattle ! 

What strange sounds I hear ! 

Do you ever speak such sentences as these when 
you are excited ? Have you heard other people do it ? 

When you are surprised or afraid, do you ever ex- 
claim? What you then say is called an exclamation. 

A sentence used to show strong feeling or excite- 
ment is an exclamation. 

Place an exclamation mark at the end of an exclama- 
tion. 

Let us see if we remember what we have learned 
about sentences : 

A sentence is a group of words making complete 
sense. 

A statement is a sentence that tells or states some- 
thing. 

A command is a sentence that tells some one to do 
something. 

A question is a sentence that asks something. 

An exclamation is a sentence used to show strong 
feeling or excitement. 

Begin every sentence with a capital letter. 

Place a period at the end of every statement and 
every conmiand. 
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Place a question mark at the end of every question. 
Place an exclamation mark at the end of every ex- 
clamation. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write an exclamation that you might make 

(a) If you touched something hot. 

(6) If you had just broken your mother's prettiest vase. 

(c) If you were watching a circus parade. 

2. Write a statement, a question, and a request 
that you might use in talking to an organ-grinder, a 
grocer^ or a policeman. 

10. A SCHOOL IN BRITTANY 

On the facing page is a picture of a school in Brit- 
tany, on the seacoast of France. The little girls in 
this school are dressed in a way that seems strange to 
us. Notice their long skirts, their wide white collars, 
and their snowy caps. What kind of shoes are they 
wearing? Do you know of any other country where 
the people wear this kind of shoes ? 

What lesson do you think the little girls are reciting 
to the teacher? Is this the way you recite your 
lessons ? In how many other ways is this school differ- 
ent from yours ? 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. Tell the class what you see in the picture. 

2. Talk to your classmates about the ways in which 
the school in the picture differs from yours. 
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zi. PROPER NAMES 

Long ago there lived in England a boy whose name was 
Dick Whittington. Dick lived in the country, but he decided 
to go to the city of London because he had heard that the 
streets were paved with gold. After a long and weary 
journey, he arrived in the city, where he found a place to 
work in the kitchen of a gentleman named Mr. Fitzwarren. 
The cook for whom he worked was cross and disagreeable. 
If it had not been for Uttle Alice, his master's daughter, 
who Twas kind to him, poor Dick would have been very 
unhappy. 

The paragraph above contains several names. 
There are names belonging to many persons or things • 
like boy, city, and gentleman. Then there are names 
that belong to particular persons, places, or things like 
Dick, London, and Mr. Fitzwarren. These names 
we call proper names; the others we call common 
names. 

With what kind of letter does each proper name 
begin? 

Words that come from proper names also begin with 
capital letters. For example, English comes from 
England; American from America; and French from 
France. Can you think of any other words like 
these ? 

Find all the conamon names in the paragraph about 
Dick Whittington. Find all the proper names in the 
paragraph. 
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A proper name begins with a capital letter. 
A word that comes from a proper name begins with 
a capital letter. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write five common names of things you have 
seen in your kitchen. 

2. Write the following proper names : 

(a) Two names of your neighbors. 

(6) Three names of places you want to visit. 

(c) Two names you would give to new pets. 

3. Write three sentences containing some of the 
proper names you wrote for No. 2. 

12. TWO OR MORE WORDS IN OITE NAME 

It SO happened that a dealer in tools, whose store is still 
kept in Chatham Street, New York, happened to be in the 
village getting orders for tools. As soon as his eye fell upon 
those hammers, he saw their merits and bought them all. 
He did more. He left a standing order for as many hammers 
of that kind as David Maydole could make. 

James Parton 

How many sentences are there in this selection? 
How do you know? How many proper names are 
there? Notice that each of these proper names is 
made up of two words, and that both words begin 
with capital letters. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Copy the selection about David Maydole's 
hammers. 
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2. Write the selection from dictation. Remember 
to leave a margin and to indent the first line of the 
paragraph. 

13. TWO GOOD ORAL COMPOSITIONS 

Half the fun of having friends and classmates is in 
talking over things in which you are both interested. 
This can be done in the schoolroom as well as at home. 
The only difference is that in school you need to think 
out beforehand what your friends will like to hear. 

Read what two fourth grade pupils in Massachusetts 
told to their classmates.^ 

My Garden 

Last year I had four beds of morning glories. I watered 
them every night. One night I saw some buds. I was glad 
then. So I put some strings up to my bedroom window. 
In two months the flowers were up to the window. Some of 
them were pink, and some were blue. They were very pretty* 

My Report Card 

When I got home the first month with my card, my mother 
sighed. She said if I had "Whispers" again on my card, 
she would come up to school. I did not want her to come, 
so I never whispered very much after that. Now it says 
"Good" every month. Last month it said, "Good work 
in reading and language." 

^ The oral compositions reproduced in this lesson and on page 239 
are taken from the excellent course of study, " Speaking and Writ- 
ing English," prepared by Superintendent Bernard M. Sheridan, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
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ORAL EXERCISE 

Make a list of three good talkers among your class- 
mates. After each name write something that you 
know the class will be glad to hear that person tell 
about. It may be a funny happening, a new game, or 
something the boy or girl has done. Give your list to 
the teacher and she will ask some of the persons chosen 
to talk to the class on the subjects suggested. 

14. A CLASS TALK 

Read again the talks by fourth grade children in 
Lesson 13. You can see how short the sentences are. 
You will notice that each sentence tells something 
about the subject. 

The girl who gave the talk on " My Garden " told : 

1. What was in the garden. 

2. How she took care of it. 

3. How the flowers and vines grew. 

4. How they looked. 

Plan to tell the class about one of the following sub- 
jects: 

A Picture in my Schoolroom. 
Spending a Nickel. 
The Baby at our House. 
Why my Name is . 

After you have talked on the subject chosen, ask 
some one whether you spoke slowly and elearly enough 
to be imderstood. K you were not imderstood, try 
hard next time. 
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15. UNNECESSARY WORDS ; ' AND. SO, THEN 

A sentence, as you have learned, is a complete state- 
ment. Each sentence should stand by itself. In 
writing a sentence, how should you begin it and end 
it? 

Sometimes people grow careless in speaking and 
writing and join their sentences with the word and 
so that it is hard to tell where one sentence ends and 
another begins. Such sentences are often called 
" run-on " sentences. People soon grow tired of 
listening to them. 

Other unnecessary words that are sometimes used 
to join sentences are so and then. 

EXERCISE 

1. Read the following story. What do you think of 
the writer's sentences ? 

Read the story again, omitting all the unnecessary 
words. 

A Funny Mistake 

I have a little sister named Ruth and when she was six 
years old I took her to school for the first time. That 
evening she told us she had learned to sing a song so we 
asked her what it was and then she sang a song about the 
soldier boys: The last part of it went like this : 

They come, they come, 
We hear the five-cent drum. 

Then every one laughed and then my little sister cried and 
said that was the way it sounded and the next day I took her 
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to school and I asked her teacher about the song. Then the 
teacher laughed and she said that it should be, 

They come, they come, 
We hear the fife and drum. 

2. Write the story, omitting the unnecessary words. 
Be sure that each sentence begins with a capital and 
ends with a period. 

i6. TELLING A STORY 

Be ready to tell the tjlass a story called " A Funny 
Mistake/' You may tell about a mistake you have 
made, or you may tell a story suggested by one of the 
following groups of words. 

Be sure that you do not use unnecessary and^s, so's, 
and then^s. 

1. A box on the shelf — a boy — candy — a climb — a 
box of nails. 

2. A doK — a looking-glass — another dog — a quarrel 
— a discover}'. 

3. A girl — a mouse — a chair — her brother — a spool 
of thread. 

4. A picnic — a box of lunch — a rush for a car — the 
wrong box. 

5. Twins — a loose tooth — a trip to the dentist — the 
wrong twin. 

6. A boy — morning — hurry — breakfast — starting to 
school — Saturday. 

7. A boy — the sidewalk — a dime — a bright piece of 
tin. 
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. 8. A railroad station — two boys — two packages — a 
rush for the train — the wrong package. 

9. A girl — an invitation — a birthday party — arriving 
at the party — a day too soon. 

10. A saucer on the table — a hungry kitten — ice-cream 
— a cold surprise. 

17. NAMES AND INITIALS 

I. Copy these names : 

Augustus Washington 
Mary Washington 
George Washington 

These names belong to a father, a mother, and their 
son. Which is the family name? Which are the 
given names, that is, the names chosen to distinguish 
the different members of the family ? 

We call the family name the surname, and the given 
name the Christian name. 

A middle name is considered a part of the Christian 
name. 

II. Copy these names : 

William Cullen Bryant James Whitcomb Riley 

Wm. C. Bryant James W. Riley 

W. C. Bryant J. W. Riley 

Miss Jane Addams Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson 

Mrs. Warren G. Harding 

In how many ways is Mr. Bryant's name written ? 
Mr. Riley's name ? 
How should each proper name begin ? 
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The shortened forms are abbreviations. What is 
the abbreviation for William ? 

The first letter of a name is called an initial. What 
is the initial of Mr. Biyant's middle name? Of his 
first name? What are Mr. Riley's complete initials? 
Give Mrs. Jackson's initials. 

III. The title Mr., Mrs., or Miss, as you know, is 
often used before a person's name. In all such titles, 
the first letter is written with a capital. 

What does Dr., Capt, or Rev. before a name in- 
dicate ? 

Why is there a period after Mrs.? Why is there 
none after Miss ? 

A period is placed after an initial and after other 
abbreviations. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write your own name in two or more wayB. 

2. Write the name of some girl and put the title 
Miss before it. 

3. Write the name of some man, using the proper 
title and abbreviations. 

4. Write the name of some married woman, using 
the proper title and abbreviations. 

5. Write the woman's name in another way. 

6. Write the names of three states, each containing 
two words. 

7. Write the names of three lakes. 
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i8. NAMES CHANGED TO IfEAN MORE THAN ONE 



flower 
bird 
lamb 
squirrel 



flowers 
birds 
lambs 
squirrels ' 



dress 
ax 

watch 
brush 



dresses 
axes 
watches 
brushes 



In the list of words given above, how are those in 
the first column changed when they mean more than 
one? How are those in the third column changed 
when they mean more than one? Study carefully 
all these words. 

Close your book and spell them. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write the form of each of these words when it means 
more than one : 



girl 

bush 

needle 



switch 

desk 

house 



president 

motor 

tax 



sash 

book 

collar 



city 

country 
penny 
family 



19. A LESSON IN SPELLING 



cities 
countries 
pennies 
families 



valley 
turkey 
monkey 
chimney 



valleys 
turkeys 
monkeys 
chimneys 



Notice the last syllable of the words in the first 
column above. Examiae the words in the third 
column. How does the last syllable here differ from 
the final syllables in the first colunm ? 
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Now compare the words in the second and fourth 
columns. Which words ending in y do not change the 
2/ when s is added ? 

Write tray and toy so that they will mean more than 
one. 

If a, c, or comes before the y, we add s without 
changing the y. 

shelf shelves proof proofs 

half halves roof roofs 

How do we change shelj so that the word will mean 
more than one ? How do we change proojf 

EXERCISE 

1. Study the words in the two lists of to-day's 
lesson and have a spelling match in class. 

2. Use in sentences the forms meaning one. 

3. Change these sentences by using the forms that 
mean more than one. 

20. STUDY OF A PICTURE 

Do you think Prince Charlie would be a good name 
for the big black horse in the picture on page 36? 
What name would you select for the boy ? How does 
he happen to l^e on the horse ? Pretend that you are 
the boy. WTiat would you say to urge your father to 
let you ride ? 

How does the boy feel ? It looks as if he were very 
high up in the air. Is he afraid of falling off? 
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Would you like to ride a horse tiiis wa}-, without 
any reins or saddle ? Do you think the father is going 
to let go of the halter? What do you imagine he is 
saying to the boy ? 

ORAL EXERCISE 

You may tell the class a short story about one of 
these three things : 

1. Tell any experience you have had in riding a horse. 

How did you feel ? 

2. Tell about a long ride in an automobile. 

3. Tell about Prince Charlie and bis little master. 
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21. GOOD BEGINNING SENTENCES 

When you are telling a story to the class, your first 
sentence should be so interesting that they will want 
to hear the rest of the story. It must give some idea of 
what you are going to talk about. For instance, if 
you are going to tell the story of a picnic and begin, 
" One day last summer Mother said we might have a 
picnic, ^^ no one is especially interested. Every one 
has gone to picnics. 

You will make a much more interesting story if you 
think of the thing that made your picnic different from 
other picnics. Was it spoiled by a sudden shower? 
Did you take the wrong car ? Did some one bring an 
unexpected guest ? 

j • When you have decided on the interesting thing to 
talk about, make your very first sentence tell some- 
thing about it. For instance, you might begin, '' We 
had a surprise picnic last summer," or ^' It takes more 
than rain to spoil a picnic in our family," or '^ Did you 
ever have an unexpected visitor at a picnic? " 

Do you see why these sentences are more interesting 
than the one beginning, '^ One day last summer " ? 
Notice the words that suggest an interesting story, 
surprise, spoil a picnic, unexpected visitor. 

EXERCISE 

In each of the following pairs of sentences, which 
sentence do you think suggests the more interesting 
story ? Why is the sentence more interesting ? 
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1. One day last winter I was very late to school. 

I once had a good excuse for being late to school. 

2. I have a very clever dog named Carlo. 

My dog Carlo does one of the cleverest tricks I have 
ever heard of. 

3. I like to go fishing with my brother. 

I don't think my brother will ever take me on a fishing 
trip again. 

4. As I was on my way home from my grandmother's, 

I was frightened. 
A dark shadow appeared by the roadside. 

5. A little mouse made a nest in the wastebasket in the 

attic. 
There was a sound of rustling in the wastebasket. 

6. I was invited to Janet's birthday party yesterday 

afternoon. 
The nicest party I ever went to was Janet's birthday 
party. 

7. We started for my aunt's at five o'clock in the morning 

and arrived at ten that night. 
We didn't mind the long journey to Aunt May's be- 
cause so many funny things kept happening. 

8. My father's office is in a very tall building. 

It seems very queer to look down from the window in 
my father's office. 

9. One day last summer we decided to build a new play- 

house. 
Jack Horton nearly spoiled our playhouse in the apple 
tree. 
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22. WRITING DATES 

Copy these sentences : 

Washington was bom February 22, 1732. 

The Declaration of Independence was signed July 4, 1776. 

The South Pole was discovered December 14, 1911. 

Notice how the dates are written in these sentences. 
First we have the month, then the day of the month, 
and then the year. What mark is placed between 
the day of the month and the year ? 

Generally, it is better not to abbreviate the name 
of the month, but the names of the longer months are 
sometimes abbreviated. We might write the date in 
the first sentence thus : Feb. 22, 1732 ; and the date in 
the third sentence : Dec. 14, 1911. July is too short 
a word to abbreviate. 

EXERCISE 

1. Write the date of your birth. 

2. Write the date of to-day. 

3. Write these dates in figures : 

February twelfth, eighteen himdred and nine. 
August first, nineteen hundred and sixteen. 
The twenty-third of April in the year fifteen hundred and 
sixty-four. 

4. Read these dates : 

Jan. 1, 1900 June 6, 1917 

April 29, 1789 March 4, 1912 
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23. WRITING LETTERS 

Why do people write letters? Think of the best 
letter you ever received. What did it tell you about ? 
Did it sound as if the person were actually talking to 
you? 

Suppose you were to get the following letter : 

Please come over after school to-day. I have some- 
thing to show you. 

Could you tell where to go, or what day was meant, 
or who wanted you to come? Every letter must tell 
the date and the address and name of the writer. 

Where does Richard place his address, the date, and 
his name in the following letter ? 



Dayton, Ohio 
June 20, 1921 
Dear Mother, 

There is just time to write you a letter while 
Father gets the car ready to start. We had a fine 
trip from Springfield without a single accident. We 
reached here about six o'clock last evening and 
spent the night at the Central Hotel. 

Your loving son 
Eichard 



WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Suppose that you have gone to visit a cousin and 
have left your jackknife or your thimble at home. 
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Write a short letter to some one at your home, asking 
that the article be sent you by mail. You might tell 
what you wish to do with it. 

24. UNNECESSARY WORDS 

When any one asks you a question, do you tell him at 
once what he wants to know, or do you say something 
like this? 

"Why, Albany is the capital of New York State." 
"Now, I think I saw him on Main Street." 
"Well, you multiply by 3." 

What xmnecessary words do you find in each of these 
answers ? 

Such words as well, why, now, listen, and say are often 
imnecessary when they are used at the beginning of a 
sentence. They make a story seem tiresome and 
uninteresting. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Answer in complete sentences the following questions 
which a stranger might ask you. Be careful not to 
use any unnecessary beginning words. 

1. What is the best way to go from your school to your 

home? 

2. Who is the principal of your school? 

3. How can I go from the school to the post office? 

4. How many pupils are there in your class ? 

5. How many people live in your town? 

6. What is the capital of the state you live in? 

7. In what month does your birthday come? 
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25. STUDY OF A LETTER 

In Lesson 23 we found that certain things were 
necessary in every letter. What are they ? 

Each part of a letter has a name. The writer's 
address and the date are called the heading. Where 
does it appear on the sheet of paper ? 

The salutation^ or greeting, is always on a line by 
itself. The body of a letter begins on the next line, 
indented like every paragraph. 

The closing of every letter consists of a polite phrase, 
as, " Your loving son." It is written on a line by itself 
and begins at about the middle of the line. The name 
of the writer is on the line below and begins a Uttle 
farther to the right than the word Your. 

Look at the letter on page 40 and see which 
words begin with capitals in the salutation. In the 
closing. 

What punctuation is used in the heading? In the 
salutation ? 

It is important to keep an even margin at the left of 
the letter page. 

Read the salutation of Richard's letter on page 40. 
Some other salutations which you might use are : 

My dear Uncle Dear Father 

Dear Aunt Kate My dear Miss Jones 

What closing did Richard use ? Other good ways to 
close a letter are : 



> 
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Lovingly yours Your loving daughter 

Your friend Yours sincerely 

Your cousin 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Copy carefully the heading, salutation, and closing 
of Richard's letter on page 40. Be able to write it at 
dictation on the blackboard. 

2. Write the heading, salutation, and closing of a 
letter you might write to a friend. 

26. HELPING THE POSTMAN 

Do you ever watch for the postman? It is fun to 
meet him at the door and take the letters and packages 
he brings. Do you know who pays the postman for 
delivering letters? He is paid by the Post Office 
Department of the United States government. The 
postman is Uncle Sam's messenger. 

Suppose Richard mailed the letter to his mother (see 
page 40) in the letter box at a street comer in Day- 
ton, Ohio. The envelope looked somewhat like this : 



806 "Sianci ^tv&eZ 
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The postman collected all the letters in the letter 
box and took them to the post office. There they 
were sorted. All the letters addressed to Springfield, 
Ohio, were put into a big mail bag and sent on the 
train to Springfield. In the Springfield post office 
the letters were sorted again and all letters for people 
living in the same neighborhood were given to one 
postman, who delivered them. 

Suppose Richard did not write his mother's name 
very plainly. What might happen? Suppose he 
forgot to include the street and the number. You 
can easily see that this would make a great deal of 
trouble for the postman. 

Sometimes an envelope is so poorly addressed that 
the postman cannot deliver it. Then it is sent to the 
Dead Letter Office at Washington, D. C, where it is 
opened. If the writer's name appears on the letter 
inside, it is returned to him. That is one of the reasons 
why the address of the sender is placed at the top of 
the letter. 

It makes the postman's work much easier if envelopes 
are addressed carefully. Notice that the second line 
of the address begins farther to the right than the 
first line. Where does the third line begin? The 
fourth? 

There was one other thing on Richard's envelope. 
What was it? How much did Richard pay for it? 
How did the stamp look when Richard's mother re- 
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ceived the letter? Why was the stamp canceled? 
Where should the stamp be placed ? 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Every one likes to receive his letters promptly. 
Letters will be delayed if the postman's work is made 
more difficult. It is the duty of every good citizen to 
help the postman so that he can do his work quickly 
and easily. With this thought in mind, answer the 
following questions carefully. Give the class at least 
one reason for your answer. 

1. If you meet the postman on another street when you 
are on your way to school, should you stop him to ask if 
there are any letters for your family? 

2. Is a letter box at the door a help to the postman? 

3. Should you stop the postman to talk to him while he 
is delivering mail? 

4. Should the address on the envelope be written with 
pencil or ink? 

5. Why is it important to seal a letter carefully? 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write the following address as it should be written 
on an envelope : 

Mr. James Baker, 78 Pearl St., Buffalo, New York. 

2. Write your own address as it should be written 
on an envelope. 

3. Write the addresses of two friends. 
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27. SENTENCE GAMES 

Here are two sentence games which you may play 
in class. Review the definition of a sentence (page 
18) before you begin to play. 

I. Each player writes a sentence on a slip of paper. 
On another slip he writes a group of words that do not 
make a sentence. The slips are handed to the teacher. 
The class is divided into two sides as for a spelling 
match. The teacher reads from the slips and the 
players answer " Yes " if the words read are a sentence, 
and ^' No '' if they are not. Any one making a mis- 
take must take his seat. 

II. The words in the following lines are not in the 
right order. Write the sentences correctly. Begin 
each sentence with a capital letter. 

Then the teacher will write the sentences on the 
board, and you may correct your own work. 

1. a tree red ripe hung apple on the. 

2. little under the two tree stood boys. 

3. them of each wanted apple the red. 

4. tried throw to stone one a the apple at. 

5. could stone the not red the throw he enough high apple 

to hit. 

6. other to the tree the climb tried. 

7. could high he enough to reach climb not the apple. 

8. wind along the by and by came. 

9. ground the the blew it apple to. 

10. boy ate the half little apple each of. 
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28. A LESSON IN PRONUNCIATION 

Here are some words that are often treated unfairly 
when people speak them. Don't you think it is imfair 
to the word fdlow to pronoimce it as if the last syllable 
were er? Do you ever forget the g in nothing or the 
h in when? Do you pronoimce saw as if the word 
contained an r ? 

Read these words just the way they should be 
spoken : 



fellow 


nothing 


when 


saw 


window 


walking 


white 


draw 


to-morrow 


going 


why 


law 


pillow 


playing 


which 


jaw 


narrow 


doing 


what 


raw 


hollow 


singing 


while 


straw 



29. STUDY OF A POEM 

The Blind Men and the Elephant 

It was six men of Indostan, 

To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the elephant 

(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 

Might satisfy his mind. 



The first approached the elephant, 

And, happening to fall 
Against his broad and sturdy side. 

At once began to bawl, 
" Why, bless me ! but the elephant 

Is very like a wall ! " 
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The second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried, " Ho ! what have we here, 

So very round, and smooth, and sharp ? 
To me 'tis very clear. 

This wonder of an elephant 
Is very like a spear ! " 

The third approached the animal. 

And, happening to take 
The squirming trunk within his hands, 

Thus boldly up he spake: 
" I see,*' quoth he, '* the elephant 

Is very like a snake ! " 

The fourth reached out his eager hand. 

And felt about the knee ; 
" What most this wondrous beast is like 

Is very plain," quoth he; 
" 'Tis clear enough the elephant 

Is very like a tree ! " 

The fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said, " E'en the blindest man 

Can tell what this resembles most; 
Deny the fact who can. 

This marvel of an elephant 
Is very like a fan ! " 

The sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope. 

Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 

" I see," quoth he, " the elephant 
Is very like a rope ! " 
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And so these men of Indostan 

Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 

Exceeding stiff and strong ; 
Though each was partly in the right, 

And all were in the wrong. 

John Godfrey Saxb 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. As you read this poem to yourself, imagine the six 
blind men standing beside the elephant. Remember 
that they had to learn about the elephant by feeling 
with their hands. Do you think each man spoke 
quickly and in a tone showing that he was sure he was 
exactly right ? 

2. What did each man say about the elephant ? 

3 . Why did they make mistakes about the appearance 
of the elephant ? What should they have done to find 
out how the elephant looked ? 

4. Tell in class the story of the blind men and the 
elephant. 

5. Read the poem aloud, giving the words of the 
men just as you think they should be spoken. 

6. You may make a little play out of this poem. 
Choose six children to take the parts of the blind men. 
A large picture of an elephant may be pinned on the 
wall or drawn on the blackboard, and as each child 
gives his speech, he may touch the part of the 
elephant that he is talking about. 
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30. WRTTINO ADDRESSES ON ENVELOPES 

Draw lines that show the shape of an envelope 
and write : 

1. Your father's or mother's address. 

2. The address of one of your friends. 

3. The address of your teacher. 

31. HOW TO SHOW POSSESSION : 

1. The daisy's petals fold at night. 

2. The pansy's face peeps up at us. 

3. That monkey's fingers are in mischief. 

4. The witch's voice was loud and shrill. 

. 5. The dwarf's cap was decorated with a black feather. 

A punctuation mark called the apostrophe (') and 
the letter 8 are joined to daisy to show that the daisy 
has, or possesses, petals. WTiat words in the other 
sentences show possession? How does the form of 
the word in each sentence show that the word indicates 
possession ? 

Each of these names ending in ^s means but one 
thing. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write sentences in which these words are used to 

show possession : 

king horse elephant brother 

soldier donkey teacher sister 

32. NAMES CHANGED TO SHOW POSSESSION 

1. The daisies' heads are nodding to us. 

2. The pansies' faces look like laughing fairies. 

3. Monkeys' eyes are bright. 
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4. The witches' voices were heard in the woods. 

5. The dwarfs' caps were decorated with black feathers. 

The apostrophe is joined to daisies to show that the 
daisies own, or possess, the heads. You have learned 
that the s at the end of daisies makes the word mean 
more than one. Here the apostrophe alone shows 
possession. 

The apostrophe is joined to pansies to show that 
the pansies own, or possess, the faces. Tell what 
each of the other apostrophes shows. 

EXERCISE 

1. Write sentences, using each of these words in 
the form that shows possession : 

birds grocers engineers 

rabbits pupils druggists 

farmers boys teachers 

2. Read your sentences aloud, being careful to 
pronounce each word distinctly. 

33. HOW TO SHOW POSSESSION ; ONE AND 

MORE THAN ONE 

I. baby's shoe horse's stall 

babies' shoes horses' stalls 

America's flag Frank's bat 

thief's mask lady's dress 

thieves' masks ladies' dresses 

Helen's ribbon Walter's ball 

Are any of these expressions sentences? Why? 
Which of the above words are common names? 
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Which are proper names? How should every proper 
name begin ? 

Which of these words mean only one? How is 
each made to show possession? 

Which of the above names that show possession 
mean more than one? How is each of these written 
to show possession ? 

II. man's coat woman's hat 

men's coats women's hats 

child's supper ox's horns 

children's supper oxen's horns 

mouse's nest goose's bill 

mice's nests geese's bills 

Which of the above names mean one ? Which mean 
more than one ? 

Read each of these twelve names and tell how we 
make the word show possession. 

When s or es has been added to a name to denote 
more than one^ we use the apostrophe alone to show 
possession. 

To names not ending in s or es, the apostrophe and 
5 are joined to show possession. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write nine sentences, using each of these words 
to show possession : 

robin aunt cousin 

man child woman , 

fox dog chicken 
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2. Change your sentences so as to make each of 
these nine names mean more than one and show pos- 
sesion. 

34. HOW TO SHOW POSSESSION ; WORDS USED 

FOR NAMES 

1. The kitten chases its tail. 4. The rabbits are ours, 

2. The bicycle is his. 5. The puppies are yours. 

3. The bracelet is hers. 6. The chickens are theirs. 

In sentence 1, what word tells whose tail? What 
name does its take the place of? 

His stands for his bicycle; hers stands for her brace- 
let. What does ours stand for ? Yours ? Theirs ? 

Words that stand for names do not use the apos- 
trophe to show possession. 

EXERCISE 

Make sentences, using each of these words to show 
possession : 

its his hers my your 

ours yours theirs our their 

35. ceu:brating Christmas 

The countries of Europe have many different ways of keep- 
ing the Christmas holiday. In France and in Italy, Christ- 
mas Day is hardly celebrated at all. With the French and 
the Italian people, the night of December 24th, Christmas 
Eve, is the great time. Then the streets are crowded with 
people, dancing and singing as they move about. Many of 
them wear masks. At midnight all except the very smallest 
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children go to church. Afterward they go home to a feast 
which lasts many hours. Christmas Day is usually spent 
in making visits to relatives. 

How many sentences are there in this paragraph? 
Mention all the proper names and the words that 
come from proper names. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

I. Write the paragraph above from dictation. 

II. Open your book and correct your exercise. 

1. Have you an even margin of the proper width 

on the left ? 

2. Have you used capital letters where they should 

be used ? 

3. Have you used periods where they are needed ? 

4. Are all your words spelled correctly ? 

5. Is there enough space between your words ? Is 

the space between sentences twice that between 
words ? 

36. STUDY OF A PICTURE: A SONG WITHOUT 

WORDS 

The artist who painted this picture gave it a pe- 
culiar name, A Song without Words. He was trying to 
paint a scene so merry, so full of life and action, that 
those who looked at it would feel that they were lis- 
tening to a happy song. 

Can you think of other titles that he might have 
used? 

Study the picture carefully. Mention ever3rt/hing 
that you see in it. What do you think the old man is 
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telling the baby he holds on his knee? Look at the 
faces of the six children who are marching down the 
street. What does the expression on each face show ? 
What do you see in the picture that makes you think 
the scene is not in our country? 

ORAL EXERCISE 

After studying the picture, tell in class what you see 

in it. 

37. PARAGRAPHS 

The Jackal and his Meat 

Once upon a time a jackal was going to his home with a 
piece of meat in his mouth. His path led along the bank 
of a river, where he spied a great fish swimming in the 
shallows. Dropping the meat, he dashed in to catch the 
fish, but the fish had seen him first and was off, like a flash, 
into deep water. 

Meanwhile a vulture swooped down out of the sky, seized 
the piece of meat, and bore it away. Thus the jackal lost 
both the fish and the meat, and had to go without his supper. 

A Fable from India 

This story is in two divisions. The first tells about 
a jackal who tried to catch a fish; the second tells 
what happened to the jackal's supper. Each of these 
divisions is called a paragraph. How many sentences 
are there in the first paragraph? In the second? 

Notice that the first line of each paragraph is in- 
dented. 

A paragraph is a group of sentences telling about one 
general thing or topic. 
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EXERCISE 

1. Tell orally the story at the beginning of this 
lesson. 

2. Write in your own words the story of " The 
Jackal and his Meat." Keep an even margin on the 
left. Indent the first line of each paragraph. In 
the first paragraph tell everything you remember 
about the jackal and the fish; and in the second' 
paragraph tell about the vulture. 

38. THE WORDS IS AND ARE 

1. The boy is shouting. 
The boys are shouting. 

2. The flag is flying. 
The flags are flying. 

3. The band is playing. 
The bands are playing. 

4. Is the flag flying ? 
Are the flags flying ? 

5. Girls, you are going to the circus. 
Mary, you are going. 

When we are talking about one thing, do we use is 
or are? When we are talking about more than one 
thing, which of these words do we use ? Notice that 
in the last pair of sentences we use are with the word 
you, whether it means one or more than one. 

Use IS when you speak of one thing. 
Use are when you speak of more than one thing. 
Use are with you, whether you speak to one or to 
more than one. 
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WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write four statements telling what one of the 
people in the picture A Song without Words is doing* 
Use the word is in each sentence. 

2. Change to questions the statements you wrote 
for No. 1. 

3. Imagine that you are having a conversation with 
a gardener. Write three questions and answers which 
might be used. Use are in each of the sentences. 

39. ORAL COMPOSITION: WHAT I SAW ON THE 

WAY TO SCHOOL 

Prepare to tell the class what you saw on the way to 
school. Think carefully about what you saw. Select 
the things that will be interesting. 

In giving your oral composition, stand erect and 
look at the class. Pronounce your words clearly* 
Do not string your sentences together with and-a. 

46. STUDY OF A LETTER 

400 East 48th Street 
Portland, Oregon 
November 1, 1921 
Dear Mabel, 

I will tell you about the good time that we had at school 
on Hallowe'en. 

The blinds were drawn down, and our schoolroom was 
lighted with jack-o'-lanterns. Pretty soon the Number One 
children came in and marched around the room. They had 
paper bags on their heads with places cut for eyes, nose, and 
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mouth. They were blowing horns, and made you think of 
real goblins. It was very exciting. 

Your friend 

Daisy Lewis 

• 

Point out the heading, greeting, and closing of 
Daisy's letter. 

Notice that the place and the date make three lines. 
On the first line are written the number of the house 
and the name of the street. On the second are the 
names of the city and the state. On the third is the 
date. 

What do you notice about the place where the second 
line begins ? The third line ? 

Notice where commas are placed in the heading. 

When Daisy signs herself Your friend, only the word 
Your begins with a capital. 

How many paragraphs has Daisy made of the body 
of her letter ? How does she show where the second 
paragraph begins? 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write a letter to a friend, telling of some good news 
or a pleasant time you have had recently. 

41. CONTRACTIONS . 

Instead of writing, '' Do not forget to leave a mar- 
gin/' we may write, " Don't forget to leave a margin." 
We may say, '' That is not polite " or " That isn't 
polite." 
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DiorCt is a contraction of do not. You know that 
contract means to make smaller or shorter. What 
letter do we leave out when we shorten do not ? 

Notice that we write a contraction as one word, 
and do not space it as if it were two words. 

What is the contraction of is not? What letter is 
left out in the contracted form? Where do we place 
the apostrophe in donH? In isrCtf What does the 
apostrophe show in each case? 

Learn this list of contractions frequently used : 

wouldn't for would not couldn't /or could not 

isn't for is not hasn't for has not 

aren't for are not haven't for have not 

wasn't for was not doesn't for does not 

weren't for were not don't for do not 

The letter left out in the contractions above is o. 
Sometimes other letters are omitted. We may write, 
" All is well ''or " All's well " ; we may say, " John's 
at home " instead of " John is at home." What letter 
is omitted in these contractions? 

An apostrophe is used in contractions to show that 
one or more letters are left out. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write five sentences about a birthday party, 
using the following contractions : 

he's isn't aren't wasn't I've 
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2. Write five sentences about your school, usmg 
the following contractions: 

hasn^t haven't doesn't don't it's 

3. Correct your sentences before handing in your 
paper. Look carefully at each contraction, remember- 
ing what it stands for. Have you used a contraction 
where you would not use the words it stands for ? That 
is a mistake. 

42. THE WORDS WAS AND WERE 

1. The boy was shouting. 
The boys were shouting. 

2. The flag was flying. 
The flags were flying. 

3. The band was playing. 
The bands were playing. 

4. The lion was roaring. 
The lions were roaring. 

In speaking of one thing, do we use was or were? 

In speaking of more than one, which do we use? 

Change each of the above statements to a question, 

thus: 

Was the boy shouting ? . • .n 

Change each of them to an exclamation, thus : 
How the boy was shouting ! 

We use were with you, whether you means one or 
more than one. Notice these sentences : 

You boys were at the circus. 
You were at the circus, John. 
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Use was when you speak of one thing and were 
when you speak of more than one. 

Use were with you, whether you are speaking to one 
or to more than one. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

I. Fill in the blanks so that is and was refer to one 
thing; are and were to two things : 

1. Were the out this morning? 

2. The are going fishing. 

3. His was three yards long. 

4. A is a queer creature. 

5. My is on Charles Street. 

6. The were not open so early in the day. 

7. Where are the ? 

8. was just ready to sing. 

9. Are ^ sure about it? 

II. Make a list of the words you supplied in the 
above sentences, and write is or are, was or were after 
each word in the list. 

43. THE CORRECT USE OF WAS AND WERE 

1. You were beaten. 8. Wasn't he beaten? 

2. Were you beaten? 9. Weren't they beaten? 

3. Weren't you beaten? 10. Weren't you chosen? 

4. You were shaken. 11. Wasn't he chosen? 

5. Weren't you shaken? 12. Weren't we chosen? 

6. How you were shaken! 13. Was he chosen? 

7. We were beaten. 14. Was she chosen? 
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Explain why was or wasnH is used in the sentences 
above and why were or werenH is used. Remember 
what was said about you in preceding lessons (pp. 57 
and 62). 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Copy the sentences in this lesson, leaving blank 
spaces where was, were, wasnH, and werenH are used. 
Then close your books and fill the blanks rapidly with 
the proper form. 

44. STUDY OF A POEM 

One, Two, Three! 

It was an old, old, old, old lady. 
And a boy that was half-past three; 

And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 

She couldn't go running and jumping. 

And the boy, no more could he; 
For he was a thin little fellow. 

With a thin little twisted knee. 

They sat in the yellow sunlight. 

Out imder the maple tree; 
And the game that they played I'll tell you 

Just as it was told to me. 

It was hide-and-go-seek they were playing, 
Though you'd never have known it to be, 

With an old, old, old, old lady. 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 
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The boy would bend his face down 

On his one little sound right knee, 
And he'd guess where she was hiding, 

In guesses One, Two, Three! 

** You are in the china closet!'' 
He would cry, and laugh with glee — 

It wasn't the china closet; 
But he still had Two and Three. 

" You are up in Papa's big bedroom. 
In the chest with the queer old key!" 

And she said, *' You are warm and warmer ; 
But you're not quite right," said she. 

" It can't be the little cupboard 
Where Mamma's things used to be — 

So it must be the clothespress, Gran'ma !" 
And he found her with his Three. 

Then she covered her face with her fingers. 
That were wrinkled and white and wee, 

And she guessed where the boy was hiding. 
With a One and a Two and a Three. 

And they never had stirred from their places, 

Right under the maple tree — 
This old, old, old, old lady. 

And the boy with the lame little knee — 
This dear, dear, dear old lady. 

And the boy who was half-past three. 

Henry C. Bunner 

Notice that each line of this poem begins with the 
same kind of letter. Is this true of other poems ? 
What rule can you now make for using capitals ? 
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ORAL EXERCISE 

1. Read the poem aloud in class, while all the books 
are closed. Imagine that you are telling your class- 
mates the story of the grandmother and the boy who 
was " half-past three." 

2. A Class Talk. Sometimes make-beUeve games 
are more fun than any other kind. Can you think 
of any other make-beheve games that the old, old 
lady and the httle boy might have played? Have 
you ever played any games with a dear old lady like 
this one in the poem ? If you haven't done this, per- 
haps you have played make-believe games with your 
brothers or sisters. 

Talk to the class about " A Make-beheve Game." 

45. THE CORRECT USE OF DO AND DOES 

What does little birdie say, 
In her nest at peep of day ? 

What do the little birds say ? 

The crow does eat our com. 
The crows do eat our com. 



Do you know how many stars 
There are shining in the sky ? 



In the sentences above, of how many things are we 
speaking when we use does? Of how many are we 
speaking when we use do ? Do we use do or doe^ with 
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EXERCISE 

I. Fill the blanks in these sentences with do or does: 

1. chestnuts grow here ? 

2. this tree have blossoms ? 

3. Nobody that. 

4. No boys that. 

5. There not seem to be pictures in that book. 

6. There not seem to be any coal in the house. 

7. That friend of ours not ^yrite to us. 

8. you know, Ellen, when we shall start ? 

9. islover and alfalfa grow in your state ? 

10. All in the class their best. 

II. Read these sentences aloud several timeS; pro- 
nouncing each word distinctly: 

Did you speak ? Was it you ? 

Don't you like it ? I saw you. 

Let go, please. I ate it. 

Get out of the way. Please let me go. 

Get off the grass. Please give me that book. 

46. THE WORDS HAVE AND HAS 

That boy has gone. 

Those boys have gone. 

Has Charles a bicycle ? 

Thomas and his brother have bicycles. 

Have George and WilUam come to school ? 

Henry, have you a fountain-pen ? 

You have one, EUzabeth. 

Boys, have you spaded the garden ? 

You have done your work well, girls. 

I have some apples for you. 
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In the above sentences, notice where have and has 
are used. When we are speaking of one, do we use 
have or has ? When speaking of more than one, which 
do we use? 

Which form do we use with yoUj whether it means 
one or more than one ? Which do we use with / ? 

Use has when you speak of one thing. 
Use have when you speak of more than one thing. 
Use have with you, whether speaking to one or to 
more than one. 
Use have with /. 

EXERCISE 

Fill these blanks with has or have : 

1. The com been gathered. 

2. The com and the cane been cut. 

3. the teacher told you that you will be in the play ? 

4. There been three fires this week. 

5. you time to look at my composition ? 

6. I committed the poem to memory. 

7. I written it twice. 

8. There been two circuses in town this summer. 

9. She and I washed the dishes. 

10. You nothing to do, but I much to do. 

47. ORAL COMPOSITION: ANIMAL PETS 

Talk to the class about something connected with 
animal pets. Describe some pet that you have or one 
you have seen. What are its good quaUties ? What are 
some of the interesting things it does ? What are some 
of the objections to this pet ? How must it be cared for ? 
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After you planned what you will say, tell the class 
about your pet. 

Yom- audience will tell you afterward what they 
liked about your talk — whether you stood erect, spoke 
clearly, and made yom* story interesting to them. 

48. A LETTER TO STUDY 

A fourth grade pupil wrote this letter. 

Clinton, Missouri 
November 18, 1921 
Dear Herbert, 

Early yesterday morning Uncle Morton came by our 
house. He was in his big wagon. Ruth, Lucia, Mary Lee, 
and Aunt Bertha were with him. He wanted Father, Mother, 
Sister, and me to go nutting with them. 

We went, of course. We foimd lots of nuts and persim- 
mons. We found more persimmons than nuts. 

With love. 

Your cousin 

Mary Elizabeth 

Write a short letter, telling the most interesting 
thing that you did on a Saturday, a Sunday, or a 
hoUday. 

49. ISNT, ARENT , AND AM NOT 

Isn't that a queer animal ? 
Richard isn^t in our class. 
You aren't going. 
Aren't you going ? 
They aren't my friends. 
I'm not going. 
Am I not lucky ? 
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Read these sentences carefully. Do you ever make 
a mistake in such sentences? Do you ever use ain't f 
The xise of ain't is a bad error. If you ever use it, 
read the above sentences over and over until they 
eoimd right to you. 

Do not use ain't in speaking or writing. Instead 
of ain't, use the contraction isn't or aren't, or the words 
am not. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write three questions and three answers about 
the last story you have read. Be sure that each sen- 
tence contains isn't or aren't. 

2. A^'rite three questions and three answers about 
yourself, containing am not or am I not. 
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Pippa's So\o 
The year's at the spnag, 
The day's at the mom ; 
Morning's at seven ; 
The hillside's dew-pearled ; 
The lark's on the wing ; 
The snail's on the thorn ; 
God's in his heaven — 
All's right with the world ! 

Robert Brownikq 
Pippa, a little Italian girl, is heard singing this happy 
song as she wanders through the woods on the one 
hoUday in her year of hard work at the mill. The 
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author of the poem believes in facing the world with 
good cheer. 

EXERCISE 

1. Learn Pippa's song. 

2. Write the song from memoiy. Be careful to 
use the apostrophes correctly. 

51. THE WORDS PONT AND DOESNT 

1. The train doesn't stop here. 

2. The stores don't open to-day. 

3. The bell doesn't ring. 

4. The wind doesn't blow. 
6. The stars don't shine. 

6. The baby doesn't talk. 

7. Grandma doesn't like noise. 

8. The children don't shout. 

9. The girls don't sew. 

10. The sun doesn't shine. 

11. They don't move. 

Of what words is donH a contraction? Of what 
words is doesnH a contraction? 

Read the above sentences, and tell why donH is 
used and why doesnH is used. 

EXERCISE 

I. Write five sentences telling about something that 
an Indian or Esquimo child does not have, or do, or 
like. Each sentence should contain doesnH. 

II. Fill out the following sentences and read them : 
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1. Why doesn't ? 4. The poUceman doesn't . 

2. My dog doesn't . 5. The postman doesn't . 

3. Doesn't the moon ? 6. The clock doesn't . 
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Everybody helped to get the first Thanksgiving dinner. 
Four men went into the woods and shot wild turkeys and 
other birds. They brought back enough to last a week. 
Other men went out in a boat and caught a great many fish. 

Read the paragraph above very carefully. What 
does it tell you about ? Is the whole paragraph about 
the turkeys f Is it all about the fish ? You will find 
that each sentence in the paragraph tells how the men 
helped to get the Thanksgiving dinner. This is called 
the topic of the paragraph. 

The topic of a piaragraph teUs what the paragraph 
is about. 

EXERCISE 

1. Read these two paragraphs carefully. What are 
the topics of the paragraphs ? 

The friendly Indians were invited to the feast and they 
wanted to help, too. They went deep into the woods with 
their bows and arrows and shot some deer. 

There were only four women and a few young girls to do 
all the cooking. They set to work joyfully and baked 
bread, cakes, pies, and all sorts of good things. 

2. Copy the three paragraphs as a composition. 
You may call it " The First Thanksgiving Dinner.'' 
Be sure to indent the first sentence of each paragraph. 
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S3. A POET WHO LOVED CHILDREN 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow might be called the 
children's poet because he loved and understood chil- 
dren. He had three small daughters of his own, and 
all the boys and girls of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
where he lived, were his friends. Children every- 
where have loved the poems he has written. 

Some of his poems tell interesting stories. You 
probably know the poem Hiawathay the story of an 
Indian boy. Others, such as The Skeleton in Armor, 
and Paul Revere^ s Ride, you will read later. 

His poems are easy for children to imderstand be- 
cause they talk about things boys and girls like to do 
and think about — flying kites, watching the sparks 
from a fire, sailing boats, and listening to stories. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was bom in 1807 
and died in 1882. He lived most of his life in a beau- 
tiful old house which had once been Washington's 
headquarters during the Revolutionary War. 

Some of his poems which you will like especially 
are The Children's Hour, which tells about his own 
children. The Arrow and the Song^ The Village Black- 
smith, and The Windmill. 

EXERCISE 

1. Name some of Longfellow's poems. 

2. Be ready to tell the class a story about Hiawatha. 

3. Why do children like Longfellow's poems ? 
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54. STUDY OF A POEM 

The Village Blacksmith 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night. 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children commg home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And watch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaflf from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Simday to the church. 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 
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It sounds to him like her mother's voice. 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she Ues ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of Ufe 

Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. What is a smithy? What are sinewy hands? 
What is a bellows? What is a sexton? 

What is a threshing-floor? Do you know that be- 
fore we had threshing machines people laid the grain 
on a floor and beat it out with an instrument called 
a flail? 

2. Why does the blacksmith look the whole world in 
the face? Why might a man not want to do this if 
he was in debt ? 
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Explain these lines : . 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 
Singing in Paradise ! 

What are some of the things that make the black- 
smith rejoice? What are some of the things that 
make him sorrowful? 

3. What lesson did the smith teach the poet ? What 
lines in the poem tell us this ? 

Longfellow means that, just as the smith works 
hard to shape useful tools from the iron on his anvil, 
so we must labor hard and faithfully at our tasks if 
we would think great thoughts and do useful deeds. 
Can you name any men or women who have labored 
faithfully and, through acts and thoughts, have bene- 
fited mankind ? 

4. Read the poem as you think that it should be 
read. If you understand and like the poem, those who 
listen to you will know that from the way you read. 

5. Commit the poem to memory. 

55. THE MONTHS 

January snowy, February flowy, March blowy ; 
April showery, May flowery, June bowery ; 
July moppy, August croppy, September poppy ; 
October breezy, November wheezy, December freezy. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan 

In this little rhyme, Sheridan tries to describe each 
month in one word. 
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The names of the months begin with capital letters. 

Be careful about the spelling and pronunciaijon of 
February. It is pronoimced as it is spelled. 

You have probably noticed that the names of the 
holidays, such as Christmas and Thanksgiving, also 
begin with capital letters. 

EXERCISE 

1. Write the names of the months. 

2. Write five sentences, each containing the name 
of a holiday and the month in which it comes. 

S6. GOOD ENDING SENTENCES 

When you are telling a story to the class, every sen- 
tence should add something about your subject. A 
stor}^ is not interesting if it is too long. Stop when 
your story is finished. 

You should be especially careful about your last 
sentence because you want to give your classmates 
something interesting to remember. 

For instance, in telling the story of " My Fimny 
Mistake," don't close with " This was a very fimny 
mistake." If you have told the story well, every one 
will know that it was a fimny mistake. A much more 
interesting sentence would be, " Every one in the 
family laughed at me," or "I don't think I shall 
ever make that mistake again." 

If you are telling the class about " My Favorite 
Place to Play," you ought not to end your description 
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by ^ying, " I like this place very much." This is 
not fl good ending sentence because if you have de- 
scribed the place well, every one knows you like it. 
A better ending would be, " That is why I always 
choose to play in the attic,'' or ^' I hope no one ever 
cuts those trees/' 

EXERCISE 

Can you think of a better closing sentence for these 

stories ? 

A Runaway 

When I was five years old,. I ran away from home. At 
first I had a good time looking at everything in the- street. 
Soon I discovered that I could not find my way home. I 
began to cry. A policeman came along and carried me 
home. He was very kind. 

An Unexpected Guest 

We had an unexpected guest at our picnic this summer^ 
Mother was unpacking the lunch basket. We were all very 
hungry. Suddenly a big dog came running up and grabbed 
part of the lunch. We all chased him away. 

57. A SENTENCE GAME 

To prepare for this game, two or three players may- 
be chosen to write several sentences about six or seven 
words in length. Each word is then written separately 
on a slip of paper and the slips are passed to the class* 
Be sure that each person has a word. 

Any one who thinks he has a good word with which 
to begin a sentence, for instance. The, may come to 
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the front of the rooBii and speak his word clearly. 
Any one who has a ^ood word for the second place may 
stand beside him, saying his word, for example, dog. 
Keep on until a sentence has been completed. Then 
the group repeats the whole sentence. See how many 
sentences you can arrange in this way. 

Write each sentence on the board. Remember 
to begin it with a capital letter. How will you 
€nd it? 

58. ABBREVIATIONS FOR DAYS AND MONTHS 

The names of the days of the week begin with 
capital letters. 

Sometimes the names of the days are abbreviated. 
Learn these abbreviations so that you can write them 
from dictation : 



The Days 

Sun. Sunday Wed. 

Men. Monday Thurs. 

Tues. Tuesday Fri. 

Sat. Saturday 



Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 



The names of some months are so short that they 
have no abbreviations. 



The Months 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



Apr. 
May 
June 



July 
Aug. 
Sept. 



Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
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In writing dates, it is generally better not to abbre- 
viate the name of any month. When you use the 
name of a month in a sentence, as " I was bom in 
January/' spell it in full. When you write the name of 
a day in a sentence, as " Come to see me Saturday,'^ 
do not abbreviate it. 

All the abbreviations in this lesson, as you notice, 
begin with capitals, and, of course, end with periods. 

1 WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write the abbreviations for the days. 

2. Write the names of the months of the year, 
abbreviating such as have abbreviations. 

3. Write f dur sentences, using the name of a month 
in each sentence. One of the sentences should be a 
question. 

59. A LETTER TO WRITE 

Suppose that just before Christmas your teacher 
asks for suggestions as to how you would like to spend 
the last afternoon at school before the holidays. Write 
her a letter explaining your wishes. Make your ideas 
as definite and clear as possible. The letters will 
be passed around the class for you to read. Then 
you are to vote for (he letter you like best. Perhaps 
your teacher will arrange a program based on the 
best plans in several letters, and will let your class 
present it. 
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60. TELLING A STORY TO THE CLASS 

A good way to prepare a story which you are to tell 
the class is to write a good beginning sentence and a 
good ending sentence. Make these just as interesting 
as you can. Then practice your story several times 
before you try to tell it to the class. 

Read the following composition : 

The Mous?: that Got Away 

Last night our kitten caught her first mouse. It ran 
out of a hole by the stove. Pussy was not very hungry. 
She began to play with the mouse before she ate it. Sud- 
denly the little mouse gave a jump. In a second it was back 
in its hole. I don't think pussy will play with the next 
mouse she catches. 

In this composition you will see that every sentence 
tells something about the kitten and the mouse. If 
the writer had stopped to tell about trying to catch 
the mouse in a trap, or something else about the kitten, 
she would have spoiled her story. In your stories, be 
sure to keep to the subject. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Be ready to tell the class a story about any one of 
the following subjects : 

My Friend the PoUceman. Playing Hide-and-Seek. 

The Errand I Forgot. The Lesson I Didn't Learn. 

How I Earned Fifty Cents. My First Railroad Journey. 

The Letter with No Stamp. Moving Day. 

The Pet I Like Best. Speaking a Piece. 
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6i. LISTENING TO STORIES 

Every one wants to learn to make the story which 
he tells to the class just as interesting as possible. 
You can help each other by listening carefully to each 
story and being ready to offer suggestions to the per- 
son who tells it. 

If you want to help a person improve his story, you 
must remember two things. , First, you must listen 
very carefully, for it would not be fair to criticize a 
story if you hadn't heard all of it. 

Next, you must be definite. If you say to any one, 
'^ I didn't care for your story '' or '^ I don't think it 
was very interesting," you are not helping him very 
much. He will want to know why you didn't Uke it. 
Was it too long or too short? Did he forget some 
important thing he should have told? Did he fail 
to speak so you could hear him ? 

If you say, " I Uked your story " or ''It was very 
interesting," it will help him if you tell also the rea- 
sons why you liked it. What part of the story did 
you like especially? Did you like the way it ended? 
Did he speak clearly ? Was he careful not to use the 
unnecessary words well, now, and why in beginning his 
sentences ? 

Of course you won't want to say anything unkind. 
It is a good plan to say, " I liked Robert's story, but 
I think it would have been better if it had not been so 
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long/' Remember that you are all trying to help one 
another. This is also a good thing to remember when 
your own compositions are being criticized. It is 
foolish to get angry at things people say when they are 
trying to help you. 

EXERCISE 

Prepare to tell one of the stories suggested in the last 
lesson. After each person has told his story to the class^ 
the teacher will call on two or three to tell what they 
think about the story. This is a lesson in listening 
to stories more than a lesson in telling stories. Try 
to be a good listener. 

62. A LESSON IN PRONUNCLATION 

Read these sentences aloud several times, being 
especially careful in pronouncing the little words in 
italics : 

1. I canH find a pencil. 

2. He hves across the street. 

3. I don't believe such stories. 

4. Did you say the present was for me ? 

5. Please give me a new book. 

6. I shall ask Father to get one. 

7. I can walk /rom my home to the school in less than ten. 

minutes. 

8. I want to go with you. 

9. I donH know where he is. 

10. I can catch the ball. 

11. Why did you call me? 

12. Which one cf us were you waiting for? 
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63. A FIRST AID SPELLER 

Everybody wishes to spell correctly. We dislike 
to find that we have misspelled a word in a letter or 
something else we have written. We receive a bad 
impression of a person when we see misspelled words 
in his letters. The dictionary is our great help when 
we are in doubt about spelling. 

We must master those words that give us trouble. 
If, for example, we misspell separate a few times, we 
should try to fix in oiu* minds the fact that the second 
syllable is a so that we shall never forget it. Write 
separate on the board, writing the first a with colored 
crayon. Now do not forget that a in separate. 

Many people master their difficult words by writ- 
ing* them in a httle book. You will find it a good 
plan to keep such a notebook. You might call it My 
Ovm Speller or First Aid Speller, Whenever you 
find a word that gives you trouble, write it in your 
notebook. If afterward you are in doubt about the 
proper spelling of that word, consult your First Aid 
Speller. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Make a list of the words that you frequently mis- 
spell. Consult a dictionary or your spelling book for 
the correct spelling. Write these words in your First 
Aid Speller. Add to this notebook throughout the 
year, as you find words that give you trouble. 
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64. THE CORRECT USE OF SEE, SAW , SEEN 

1. Can you see the eagle now ? 

2. We saw one yesterday. 

3. We have seen him several times. 

4. I saw him this morning. 

5. Jack saw him and did his best to shoot him. 

6. I saw him when he did it. 

7. The eagle saw us and flew away. 

Read the sentences above. Notice that saw is 
used without the helping words has or have. 

Do not use seen for saw. 
Do not use saw for seen. 

We use seen whenever we combine the helping 
words is J are, was, were, has, have, or had with a form 
of see; as, I have seen him. 

When there is no helping word, we use saw; as, I 

saw him. 

EXERCISE 

Fill these blanks with saw or seen : 

1. Who has the wind ? 

2. I him when I came to school. 

3. My brother has the President. 

4. Have you my dictionary ? 

5. Yes, I it this morning. 

6. I have it somewhere, I think. 

7. I you toss the kites on high 

And blow the birds about the sky. 

8. It is the greatest circus that ever was . 



* 9. John was leading a horse to water. 

10. That red automobile has been on this street before. 




65. STUDY OF A PICTXJRE 
In what city do you imagine this photograph was 
taken ? The sign in the window shows that this is the 
office of a steamship Hne to Europe. From what cities 
in America do people sail for Europe? 

What does the old man's face show ? Why do you 
think he feels that way?' Which one is reading the 
paper? Why do you think so? What do you think 
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he is reading? What work do you imagine the old 
man does? Does he look like any one you know? 
What can you tell about the weather from the picture ? 
Does Tony seem a good name for the boy ? 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. TeU what Tony is saying to his friend. 

2. Make up a story for Uncle Ben to tell Tony about 
the time when he was a boy. 

66. USING WAS AND WERE AFTER THERE 

There was a bird in the bush. 
There were six birds in the bush. 

What is spoken of in the first sentence? In the 
second sentence? When we speak of one thing, do 
we use was or were f When speaking of more than one 
thing, which do we use? 

Do not make a mistake when the word there stands 
first in the sentence, and the name of the thing spoken 
of follows was or were. 

Use there was or there is when speaking of one 
thing. 

Use there were or there are when speaking of more 
than one. 

EXERCISE 

I. Fill the blanks in these sentences with was or 
were: 

1. There many people who could not secure seats^ 

2. There an accident at the factory. 
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3, There no room in the inn. 

4. There no rooms to be had. 

6. When we came home, there Uncle Jim and Aunt 

Martha waiting for us. 

6. There a few potatoes left in the barrel. 

7. There a man in our town, 

And he was wondrous wise. 

8. I did not know that there — — deer in this part of the 
country. 

9. There a deer in the park. 

10. There no birds in the nest. 

11. there any nuts on the trees? 

12. there an elephant at the circus? 

II. When all the blanks are filled correctly, read the 
sentences over and over until you are sure that you 
will use the right form. 

67. A LETTER TO WRITE 

Suppose that one of yoiir schoolmates has been 
compelled to stay out of school for a week. The 
teacher suggests that each of you write him a letter, 
telling him what has been going on in the school during 
his absence. Write the letter and address an envelope. 

Be sure to cheer him up ; make him feel he is missed. 
Perhaps you can draw pictures of the things you tell 
him about. 

68. THE WORDS MAY AND CAN 

Some children have trouble with the words may and 
can. Sometimes a pupil asks his teacher, '' Can I 
sharpen my pencil?'' As every fourth grade pupil 
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can sharpen a pencil, it is evident that he wishes to 
ask, '^ May I sharpen my pencil?" 

Can is used in saying that a person has the power 
or abiUty to do a certain thing ; as, Roland can swim. 

May is used to ask or grant permission ; as, You 
may pick those flowers ; May I stay an hour ? 

All of us, children and grown people, have to ask or 
give permission many times a day. We should re- 
member to use the correct form. 

EXERCISE 

I. Fill the blanks with may or can: 

1. you speak Spanish ? 

2. I speak? 

3. You use my knife if you will be careful. 

4. My aunt sing very well. 

5. Ned and I go to the store ? 

6. Yes, you go. 

7. Elbert go because he go quickly on his 

bicycle. 

8. Helen draw well. 

9. Willis jump eight feet ? 

10. I tell you a story? 

II. Read these words aloud several times. Be 
sure that you soimd every syllable and place the 
accent correctly. 



po'em 


jew'el ry 


eVer y 


po'et ry 


gro'cer y 


per haps' 


his'to ry 


li'bra ry 


re cess' 


u'su al ly 


gen'er al 


ad dress' 
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69. A LESSON ON WORDS 

You can sometimes make your stories more in- 
teresting by using different words to express the same 
meaning. It is tiresome, for instance, to hear the word 
little repeated several times in a story. It is better 
to use smallj tiny, or wee sometimes in place of little. 

In these sentences, notice how the words may be 
changed. Is the meaning any different? 

Once upon a time in a country far away there lived a 
beautiful princess. 

Many years ago in a distant land there lived a lovely 
princess. 

A long time ago in a land far away there lived a beautiful 
daughter of a king. 

In olden days in a far-away coiintry there lived a king's 
daughter famous for her beauty. 

EXERCISE 

I. Pick out from the Ust all the words which would 
describe the following people : 

A boy who has just received a new pair of skates for his 
birthday. 

A girl who is alone in a strange house at night. 
A man who has just lost his pocketbbok. 

happy sad frightened 

afraid glad pleased 

unhappy delighted sorrowful 

timid sorry joyful 

II. Write this sentence in three different ways by 
using other words for those in italics : 

. Once upon a time a happy child lived in a tiny house. 
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70. TELLING A STORY 

The Dog and the Wolf 

A Wolf was almost dead with hunger when he happened 
to meet a House-dog that was passing by. 

" Ah, cousin/' said the Dog, " I knew how it would be. 
Your irregular life will soon be the ruin of you. Why do you 
not work steadily, as I do, and have your food regularly 
given to you ? " 

" I would have no objection," said the Wolf, *' if I could 
only get a place.'' 

" I can easily arrange that for you," said the Dog. " Come 
with me to my master, and you shall share my work." 

So the Wolf and the Dog went toward the town together. 
On the way there, the Wolf noticed that the hair on a certain 
part of the Dog's neck was very much worn away, so he 
asked him how that had come about. 

" Oh, it is nothing," said the Dog. " That is only the 
place where the collar is put on at night to keep me chained 
up. It chafes a bit, but one soon gets used to it." 

" Is that all ?" said the Wolf. " Then good-by to you, 
Master Dog." 

Tell in class the story of the dog and the wolf. 

71. WRITING A PLAY 

The Dog and the Wolf : A Play 

Instead of writing the story as it was given in the 
last lesson, we may make a little play of it. 

Dog : Good day. Cousin Wolf. How is the world using 

you these days ? 
Wolf : Bad enough, Cousin Dog. In fact, as you can see, 

I am almost dead with hunger. 
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Dog : Ah, cousin, I knew how it would be. Your irregu- 
. lar life will soon be the ruin of you. Why do you 

not work steadily, as I do, and have your food 

given you ? 
Wolf : I would have no objection if I could only get a place. 
Dog : 1 can easily arrange that for you. Come with me 

to my master, and you shall share my work. 
Wolf : Thank you, cousin. 1 will go with you. 
(They go on together toward the town.) 
Wolf : By the way. Friend Dog, I see that the hair on your 

neck is worn away. Pray, how did that come 

about ? 
Dog : Oh, that is nothing. That is only the place where 

the collar is put on at night to keep me chained up. 

It chafes a bit, but one soon gets used to it. 
Wolf : Is that all ? Then good-by to you, Master Dog. 
(The Wolf runs away toward the forest.) 

Choose two members of the class to act this little 
play. They may use the words of the book or any 
others that they think are better. 

72. A LANGUAGE GAME^ 

You may choose sides as if for a spelling match. 
The teacher will then give out, one by one, the words 
printed below, and a pupil is to reply with an ap- 
propriate answer. Each pupil in turn gives the an- 
swer to one word. Any one who hesitates or answers 
incorrectly takes his seat. 

^ The games described in Lessons 72 and 82 are from " Speaking 
and Writing English,'* and are used by permission of Bernard M. 
Sheridan, Superintendent of Schools, Lawrence, Mass. 
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For example, the teacher says, " A horn " ; the 
pupil answers, '^ I blew it/' 





Words to be Given Out 


a bubble 


a picture 


an answer 


a potato 


a ball 


a tomato 


a lesson 


a leaf 


a poem 


a bean bag 


a riddle 


a hat 


a horn 


a wagon 


a stone 


a wall 


a song 


a bucket of water 


a whistle 


a tree 
Answer 


a story 


I grew it. 


I cUmbed it. 


I drew it. 


I threw it. 


I bought it. 


I sang it. 


I blew it. 


I heard it. 


I knew it. 



73. ABBREVIATIONS 

An abbreviation, as you know', is a short way of 
writing a word. What are some of the abbreviations 
you have already learned ? 

What words are abbreviated in the following ad- 
dresses ? 

Mr. John C. Brown 

237 Linden St. 
Norfolk, Va. 

Dr. Waiiam S. Burt 
317 Pearl Av. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 

Some other words which you might abbreviate in an 
address are : 
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Sr. 


Senior Jr. 


Junior 


Gov. 


Governor Hon. 


Honorable 


Gen. 


General Rev. 


Reverend 


Capt. 


Captain Co. 


County 


Lieut. 


Lieutenant R.R. 


Railroad 



R. F. D. Rural Free Delivery 
WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write the abbreviation for your state. 

2. Write the title and name of a doctor, using 
abbreviations. 

3. Write three addresses, using at least three abbre- 
viations in each one. 

4. Write the name of a boy whose name is the same 
as his father's. 

5. Write the titles and names of two officers of the 
army. 

6. Write the title and name of the governor of your 
state. 

74. THE WORDS THESE , THOSE , AND THEM 

Some people use them for those or these. They say, 
'' Them pens/' instead of " Those pens '' ; '' Them 
won't do," instead of " These won't do." This is 
an error very easy to correct, for all we need to 
remember is that the word them is never used to 
point things out; those and these are so used. We 
say, " Those (or these) apples are ripe. I will pick 
them." 
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We may properly say, '' I will take those (or these). '^ 
In that case, we mean, " I will take those apples (or 
these apples)." 

Them should not be used for those or these. 
Them is never used simply to point out. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Read these sentences imtil you get the somid of 
them in your mind so that the incorrect form will 
seem wrong to you: 

1. Those were the days when we lived in the country. 

2. These marbles are mine, but you may use them. 

3. Shall I set out these plants or those ? 

4. Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 

5. Tom with his pipe did play with such skill, 
That those who heard him could never keep still. 

6. Please let me see those neckties. 

7. Put them on the table. 

8. These tools should not be left outdoors. 

9. I think that I will buy one of these knives. 

10. We shall need those lines, those rods, and these hooks. 

75. A MADE-UP LANGUAGE LESSON ; ERRORS IN 

SPEECH! 

This is to be an imusual kind of language lesson. 
It is one that must be made in your own school. It is 
not for boys and girls everywhere, but just for your 
class. 

Your teacher notices and remembers the errors in 

^ The teacher may repeat this lesson and exercise as often as she 
thinks necessary. 
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your speech. Perhaps she keeps a notebook contain- 
ing the errors she has heard her pupils make in a cer- 
tain length of time, say two weeks or a month. Many 
of them your teacher corrects when you make them. 

For this lesson, the teacher will write on the black- 
board the errors you make most frequently. She will 
write the correct form also; or she may write only 
the correct form, letting you tell her the wrong form. 

EXERCISE 

Write sentences, giving the correct forms instead 
of the wrong ones your teacher has told you to avoid. 
For example, the teacher may tell you that an error 
she often hears is ''ain't.'' You 'are ,to write a sen- 
tence, using the correct form, isuH, arenH, or am not. 

76. THE CORRECT USE OF DO, DID, DONE 

We do our arithmetic to-day. 

We did our arithmetic yesterday. 

We have done our arithmetic every day. 

The first sentence tells something that we do to-day ; 
that is, something that is being done in present time. 

The second sentence tells something which we did 
yesterday. It expresses past time. The third sentence 
expresses past time by means of a helping word. 

You must be very careful to use correctly did and 
done, which are forms of do. 

Use did to express past time without a helping 
word. 
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When we use a helping word with a past form of do, 
we should say done. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

I . Read these sentences over and over until you think 
there is no danger of your using done for did: 

1. Who did the mischief ? 

2. The wind did it. 

3. The frost did it. 

4. The waves did it. 



6. Who did the example wrong? 

6. I did it wrong. 

7. Tom did it right. 

8. I did it carelessly. 

9. Tom did his best. 

10. Who did up the package? 

11. Sarah did up the package. 

12. Jane did her sewing very neatly. 

II. Read the following sentences, filling the blanks 
correctly with done or did, as you are called on in class. 
You must recite instantly when called on, or lose your 
turn. 

1. you hear the school bell? 

2. What it say? 

3. you do your best to be on time? 

4. Who had not his best? 

5. Have you — — yoiu* examples? 

6. Yes, I them yesterday. 

7. Who helped you? Nobody . 

8. Jack has up the book. 
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77. QUOTATIONS 

" Why do you wish to see the terrible Oz ? " asked the 
man. 

" I want him to give me some brains/' said the Scarecrow 
eageriy. 

" Oh, Oz could do that easily enough/' declared the man. 

What are the exact words that the man first speaks ? 

What are the exact words of the scarecrow's answer ? 

Read the exact words in which the man replies to the 
scarecrow. 

We call the exact words of a speaker a direct quota- 
tion. 

A direct quotation is inclosed with quotation marks. 
A direct quotation is usually separated from the rest 
of the sentence by the comma. 

WMTTEN EXERCISE 

Copy the sentences below and study them carefully. 

Notice the quotation marks and the conamas. 

Notice that each quotation, even when it is not 
placed at the beginning of a sentence, begms with a 
capital letter. 

Be able to write the sentences from dictation. 

1. Robert said, " I caught a fish yesterday.'' 

2. Rachel said, ** I have never tried to catch a fish." 

3. " Fish have no lungs,'' said Robert. 

4. '' They breathe by means of gills," added Rachel. 

6. " Would you like to go fishing with me ? " asked the 
man. 



» 
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6. "Yes, sir, if you please," was the boy's reply. 

7. The girFs reply was, '*No, sir, I thank you.'' 

8. Julia asked, "May I take the book home?" 

9. "May I take the book home?" inquired Julia. 

10. Franklin advised, "Empty your purse into your 
head." 

78. POLITE FORMS OF SPEECH 

While learning to speak correctly, we ought also to 
learn to speak courteously. When any one does us 
even the smallest favor, we say, " Thank you." Some- 
times we say, " Excuse me,'' " I am much obliged,'' 
" I beg your pardon," or ^^ I have had a pleasant 
time." 

Learn this quotation from Ralph Waldo Emerson: 

Life is not so short but that there is always time enough 
for courtesy. 

Learn these two lines from a poem by Alfred 
Tennyson : 

Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of generous nature and of noble mind. 

In speaking of yourself and several other people, 
it is courteous to speak of yourself last. Say " Dorothy 
and I " instead of " I and Dorothy," or " She spoke 
to Harry and me " rather than " She spoke to me and 
Harry." 

When you are answering a question, it is more 
courteous to say " Yes, Mother/' or " Yes, Miss 
Roberts," than to say " Yes, ma'am." 
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Here is a conversation which might take place be- 
tween a boy and his mother. What expressions show 
politeness ? 

Bob (rushing in from school) : Oh, Mother, our class is 

going to give a play for Washington's Birth- 
day. Won't you please come to see it? 

Mother : Yes, Bob, I should like to come. 

Bob: I am going to be George Washington. Please 

may I take Father's hatchet to use to cut down 
the cherry tree? 

Mother: Of course you may. Don't you want me to 

make a three-cornered hat for you like the one 
George probably wore? 

Bob : Thank you. Mother. That will be fine. 

Mother : I will write to your teacher to-morrow — 

Bob : Excuse me. Mother, but Miss Shaw said she'd 

like to know this afternoon whether our 
mothers could come. May I tell her? 

Mother : Yes, Bob. Thank her for the invitation, please. 

You will notice that Bob said, " Excuse me/' when 
he interrupted his mother. 

EXERCISE 

1. Write a list of polite expressions that people 
use. 

2. Write a little story, making the people in it use 
at least three of these poUte forms. Don't forget 
quotation marks. 

3. Two of the class may give a conversation in which 
several poUte expressions are used. 
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79. THE CORRECT USE OF I AND M| 

I am going home. 

John and I are going home. 

Give the book to me. 

Give the book to John and me. 

Will you please let me go to the concert ? 

Will you please let Mary and me go to the concert? 

We have no trouble in using / and me correctly, 
except when we use a name with them. Only a very 
little child says, " Me will go/' but we sometimes 
hear, "John and me will go." This is as bad as 
" Me will go.'' 

None of us would say, " Give the book to I," but 
we sometimes hear, " Give the book to Edward and I." 

Read the above sentences over and over imtil they 
soimd natural to you. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

The teacher or a pupil will read the following sen- 
tences to the class, all the books being closed. Where 
the word I or me occurs, the person reading will pause 
imtil a pupil supplies the proper word. 

1. Ellen and I are learning to skate. 

2. You and 1 will go skating some day. 

3. Please teach Janet and me how to skate. 

4. May Jack and I go to the circus ? 

5. Will you let Robert and me feed the elephants ? 

6. Mr. Thomas gave the goat to Alice, Mary, and me. 

7. Mother left the boys and me at home. 

8. The teacher forgot you and me. 
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9. You, Elizabeth, and 1 are invited to the party. 

10. We will not tell what they gave you and me. 

11. Will you give the dog to Tom and me? 

12. Let him and me take care of it. 

8o. A LETTER TO WRITE 

Suppose that a friend of yours has sent you the 
gift you would most like to have. Write a letter, 
thanking your friend for the gift. Tell him, or her, 
what you did with the gift as soon as you saw it. Men- 
tion the name of the gift. Do not speak of it as a 
nice gift. 

8i. THE WORDS WENT AND GONE 

We went to the circus yesterday, 

I had never gone before. 

Jack went last year. 

Father has gone many times. 

This morning the circus had gone. 

When we went to school, the tents were gone. 

Be careful to use went and gone correctly. There is 
danger that we use has, have, or had with went. 

Use has, have, and had with gone. Never use them 
with went. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

I. Study these sentences and write them from dic- 
tation : 

1. I thought the circus would go away to-day. 

2. No, it went in the night. 



A LANGUAGE GAME , 
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3. After we had gone home, the men packed up. 

4. They were gone long before we waked this morning. 

5. "Have they gone for good?'' asked Robert. 

6. "They haven't gone forever," replied his father. 

II. 1. Write three sentences, using the word saw 
correctly. 

2. Write three sentences, using seen correctly. 

3. Write three sentences, using gone correctly. 



82. A LANGUAGE GAME 

Play a language game similar to the one described 
on page 92. The teachei will give out the words as 
before, but this time the pupils will answer with one 
of the following sentences. 



Words to be Given Out 



a bubble 
a potato 
a lesson 
a bean bag 
a horn 
a wall 
a whistle 



a picture 
a ball 
a riddle 
a wagon 
a song 
a tree 



Answer 



I have grown it. 
I have thrown it. 
I have blown it. 
1 have cUmbed it. 



an answer 

a tomato 

a poem 

a hat 

a stone 

a bucket of water 

a story 

I have drawn it. 
I have bought it. 
I have known it. 
I have sung it. 



I have heard it. 
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83. CORRECT EXPRESSIONS 

You have learned the correct way of using do, did, 
and done. You have also learned about go, went, and 
gone, and see, saw, and seen. Here are some other 
words which are sometimes used incorrectly. Study 
them carefully and use each one in a sentence. 



Present time 


Past time 


Used with a 
helping word 


lend 


lent 


lent 


freeze 


froze' 


frozen 


rise 


rose 


risen 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


drown 


drowned 


drowned 


shine 


shone 


shone 


give 


gave 


given 


begin 


began 


begun 


There are a 


few words which do not change at all 


when they are 


used to show a different time. Two of 


these are hurt and burst. 




Present time 


PaM time 


Used with a 
helping word 


hurt 


hurt 


have hurt 


burst 


burst 


have burst 



On page 351 you will find some other words which 
you may need to learn. 

84. THE WORDS COME AND CAME 

Have you come to see me? 
Yes, I came to see you. 
Walter came an hour ago. 
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Spring has come. 

The bluebirds have come. 

The robins came first. 

The robins had come before winter was over. 

When we speak of the present, we use come or 
comes. 

When we speak of past time, we use came. 

When we speak of past time and use has^ have^ or 
had^ we use come. 

Read the sentences over and over until they sound 
familiar. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

I. Write three sentences as if you were a brook on 
a mountain side. Tell where you come from and what 
comes with you. Be sure to use come in each sen- 
tence, but not with has, had, or have. 

II. Pretend you have been on a journey. Write 
three sentences telling places you came through when 
you came home, and who came with you. Use came 
in each sentence. 

III. Fill the blanks with have come, has come, or 
had come. 

1. Daffy-down-dilly to town. 

2. If you for advice earlier, you would not have 

suffered so much. 

3. Dr. and Mrs. Hill many miles. 

4. The Indian to the end of the trail. 

5. The rain down in torrents all day. 

6. They for the fair. 
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85. SOME WORDS TO WATCH 

There are many words that sound aKke but are 
spelled differently and have different meanings. 
When we write, we must be careful to spell correctly 
the words we are using. Some of these are 

to, too, two hear and here there and their 

Below are sentences in which these words are used 
correctly. Whenever you are in doubt about which 
of these words to write, turn to this lesson and look 
at the sentences. From these sentences you will 
probably learn which form you ought to use. If 
still in doubt, ask your teacher which is right. 

to, too, two 

1. I went to the well to wash my face. 

2. Mary thought the doll cost too much, and I thought 
so, too. 

3. I had two pigeons bright and gay, 
They flew from me the other day. 

hear, here 

4. Did you hear her tell the story ? 

5. Here is the place where we caught the fish. 

there, their 

6. There was an old woman lived under a hill : 
And if she's not gone, she lives there still. 

7. Three little kittens lost their mittens. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write from dictation the seven sentences in this 
lesson. 
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86. STXJDY OF A POET: CELIA THAXTER 

When Celia Thaxter was only five years old, her 
father was made the keeper of a lighthouse on one of 
the Isles of Shoals, off the coast of New Hampshire. 
It was a lonely life for a little girl. Her only play- 
mates were the seagulls and sandpipers and the strange 
sea-creatures she found on the shore. They were her 
friends and she grew to love and understand them. 

The beach was her favorite playground. She loved 
to watch the long waves rolling in on the shore, the 
rainbow colors as the sun shone on the spray, and the 
heavy, white-crested breakers crashing on the rocks 
during a storm. She was so contented there that years 
later, . when she married and Hved on the mainland 
among many friends, she Uked to come back often 
to the island where she had been a happy little girl. 

The Sandpiper tells you of Celia Thaxter and one 
of her friends. Some of her other poems are : 

Wild Geese April Nikolina 

Spring Little Gustava The Scarecrow 

March Robin's Rain Song The Sparrows 

The Sandpiper 

Across the lonely beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I ; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit. 

The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it. 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 




As up and down the beach we flit, — 
One little sandpiper and I. 

Above our heads the sullen clouds 

Scud black and swift across the sky ; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 

Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 

I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach, — 

One little sandpiper and I, 

I watch him as he skims along 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 

Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wroi^ ; 

He scans me with a fearless eye ; 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 

Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 

When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My driftwood fire will bum so bright ! 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky ; 
For are we not God's children both, 

Thou, httle sandpiper, and I ? 

Celia Thaxtek 

Read the poem carefully. What was the child in 
the poem doing on the beach? Read the lines that 
tell you that a storm was coming. What tells you 
that the sandpiper and the child were good friends? 
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In the last stanza you will notice that the word God 
begins with a capital letter. Whenever any word is 
used to refer to Him, it is written with a capital. For 
example, the child might have said, " We are God's 
children and He will take care of us." What words 
begin with capitals? Why? 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Use one of these suggestions for a class talk. 

1. Find out all you can about lighthouses. What 
happens if the keeper forgets to light the lamps? 

2. If you had to live on a lonely island as CeKa 
Thaxter did, what would you do to amuse yourself ? 

3. In this poem the child is talking to the sandpiper. 
Try to imagine what the sandpiper might have said 
to the child. For instance, it might have been sorry 
for her because she could not fly. 

87. WORDS WHICH ARE SOMETIMES CONFUSED 

1. Learn and teach. 

Learn means to gain knowledge. Teach means to 

give knowledge to some one else. Your teacher teaches 

you a lesson, but you have to learn the lesson yourself. 

1 learned my lesson before school. 
Who taught you to sew? 

1. Says and said. 

Says is used to. express present time. Said is the 
form used to express past time. 

Yesterday he said he would go. 
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WRITTEN EXERCISE 



1. Write four sentences showing the use of the words 
leo.m and teach. 

2. Write four sentences showing how says and said 
should be used. 

88, ABBREVIATIONS 

The English class is not the only place where it is 
a good thing to know correct abbreviations. What 
abbreviations might be used in the geography class? 

Here are some abbreviations used in arithmetic : 

no., number lb., pound in., inch qt., quart 

sq., square oz., ounce ft., foot pt., pint 

ans., answer mi., mile pk., peck doz., dozen 

bu., bushel hr., hour gal., gfllon min., minute 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Make up two examples in arithmetic in which you use 
some of the abbreviations given above. Be sure that 
your examples are stated so clearly that your class- 
mates would have no difficulty in working them. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Practice the pronunciation of these words which 
you may need to use in an arithmetic lesson : 

grocery height vegetables 

figure business larger than 

hundred answer eleven 

arithmetic something more than 

column quantity from 
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89. WRITING A PLAY 

The Ant and the Grasshopper 

An ant was busy at work one sunny summer day. She 
was making a storehouse and filling it with food for her family. 

Just as she and a friend were tugging along a grain of rice 
much bigger than themselves, up came a lively grasshopper. 

" How do you do, Mother Ant ? *' said the grasshopper, 
" and why do you work so hard this fine day ? " 

" Oh, Mr. Grasshopper, 1 work now so that I may have 
food when the cold days come." 

" Nonsense ! '' replied the grasshopper, " you need not be 
in such a hurry. Summer is not nearly over yet. Come and 
enjoy yom^elf, as I do. I do nothing but chirp and dance 
all day long, while you creep about and think of nothing 
but work." 

Summer passed, and the grasshopper had laid up no food. 
The first cold days of winter came. Snow fell, and there was 
no food to be had in the fields. 

Feeling cold and hungry, the grasshopper said, " I will go 
and ask Mother Ant to give me something to eat out of that 
great store of hers." 

So he hopped sadly away to the ant's house and knocked 
at the door. 

" Who is there ? " cried the ant. 

" Your friend, the grasshopper." 

" What do you want ? " 

" I have come to beg a little food. I don't know where to 
get any, and I am very hungry." 

" You sang all summer," said the ant. " Now you may 
dance all winter." 

1. Make a little play from this story. Write it as 
the play is written on page 91. 

2. Give the play in class. 
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90- HOW TO USE THE COMMA 

1. You may fire when you are ready, Gridley. 

2. O Moon, have you done something wrong in heaven ? 

3. Dear Mother, how pretty the moon looks to-night ! 

4. Look at the Great Dipper, John, in the northern sky. 

5. Yes, it is very clear to-night. 

What kinds of sentences end with periods? Read 
the statements above. Read the command. Read the 
question. 

In the first sentence, what word is separated from 
others by a comma? In the second sentence? In 
the third? In the fourth? In the fourth sentence, 
notice that it is necessary to use two commas to 
separate the name John from the rest of the sentence. 

What does each of the words set off by the comma 
do in these sentences? 

In the fifth sentence, what word is set off from the 
others by a comma ? 

The name of the person or thing addressed is always 
separated from the rest of the sentence by the comma. 

A comma is used to separate yes and no from the 
rest of the sentence in answer to questions. 

WRITTEN EXERCISES 

I. Write from dictation the first five sentences of 
this lesson. 

II. Use commas where needed in these sentences : 

1, Helen here is a pretty flower. 

2. John do flowers have legs? 
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3. Oh Helen 1 thought that this butterjfly was a flower. 

4. Thomas will you put the net over him? 

5. Look at the spots EJdith on his wings. 

6. See the Uttle knobs Harry on his feelers. 

7. Can you tell a butterfly from a moth Mabel? 

8. Helen will you show me how to tell them apart? 

9. No I'm afraid I cannot tell you. 

10. Yes Robert I am sure you are right. 

11. No I told Charles I couldn't go. 

91. A LETTER TO WRITE 

1. Write to some one whom you know in another 
class. Ask him if his class has read any book which 
he thinks you and your classmates would like. Ask 
if you may borrow the book. 

Address an envelope for the letter. 

2. Suppose your friend has lent you the book and 
you and your classmates have enjoyed it very much. 
Perhaps your teacher has read part of it aloud to you. 
Write to the owner of the book, thanking him and 
telling him why you liked the story. 

92. THE WORDS GOOD AND WELL 

Read these sentences carefully : 

1. That was a good catch. 

2. That catch was good. 

3. My brother throws a ball well. 

4. He played well in the game. 

5. He is a good pitcher. 

6. He plays as well as any one on the team. 
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We use good to describe something. We use well 
to tell how something is done. You may have a 
good pencil ; it writes well. We should say, " He 
knows his lesson well " ; not " He knows his lesson 
good.^^ A boy's violin may be good; but he plays it 
well. 

Of course, we may use well to describe things, too. 
We say, " I am well '' ; or " When Mr. White came 
out of the hospital, he was a well man.'' 

The mistake we are likely to make is in using good 
to tell how a thing acts, or how it is done. We should 
not say, " Our new electric motor works good,^' but 
'' Oiu- new electric motor works welV^ 

EXERCISE 

Fill these blanks with good or well : 

1. begun is half done. 

2. What is worth doing at all is worth doing . 

3. The boys sang this morning. 

4. Your garden is a one. 

5. All did , but Helen did best. 

6. You must write a hand in order to do in 

this position. 

7. Earl is a shot ; and he shoots with either a 

rifle or a shot gun. 

8. Mr. Stephens has a education. 

9. He talks and writes . 

10. My cousin did so in his first place that he now 

has a position. 

11. Hold fast that which is . 



DOUBLE NEGATIVES 
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93. DIVroiNG WORDS; HYPHENS 

Sometimes in writing we find that we must divide 
a word at the end of a line. When we write a part of 
a word on one line and the rest of it at the beginning 
of the next, we place a hyphen at the end of the line. 
No hyphen is used at the beginning of the next line. 
Words are divided only between two syllables. There- 
fore we never divide a word of one syllable. 

Hyphens are used also between the words that make 
up a compound word ; as, iron-gray, good-by, father- 
in-law. 

The dictionary tells us the proper division of any 
word into syllables, and the compound words that have 
hyphens* 

EXERCISE ' 

1. Find in this language book examples of words 
divided at the end of a line. 

2. Divide into syllables such of the following words 
as have more than one syllable : 



newspaper 


engine 


camera 


through 


gratitude 


monkey 


geography 


automobile 


calendar 


kingdom 


discovery 


strength 


bottle 


letter 


expression 


proved 


there 


education 


telling 


gingham 



94. DOUBLE NEGATIVES 

The family hasn't any money. 
I won't go any more. 
There isn't any more. 
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I have no pencil. 

I haven't a pencil. 

He can never go there again. 

These sentences are negative statements. Not, no, 
and never are negative words, and when we put them 
into a sentence, we make the sentence negative. 

In learning to speak correctly, it is important to 
remember that we should use only one negative at a 
time. Using two negatives, or a double negative, is a 
mistake made by many people. Some say, " The 
family hasn't no money." Others do even worse, 
and say, '' The family hasn't got no money,'' or " The 
family ain't got no money." 

When I saj^, '^ I have no pencil," I make a good 
sentence ; but when I say, '' I haven't got no pencil," 
I make a bad sentence. It is wrong because no is a 
negative word, and havenH contains another negative 
for it is a shortened form of have not. 

Do not use a double negative. 

EXERCISE 

I. Make sentences using these negatives correctly : 
710, not, nowhere, never, nothing. 

II. Write these sentences from dictation: 

1. I could not find it anywhere. 

2. He promises not to be late any more. 

3. He promised not to be late again. 

4. I didn't do anything. 

5. I did nothing. 



A LESSON IN PRONUNCIATION 

6. We shall never find it anywhere. 

7. There isn't any more. 

8. The workmen didn't have time to talk. 

9. Don't do anything that you will be sorry for. 

10. The soldier wasn't a coward. 

11. The soldier was no coward. 
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95. A LESSON IN PRONUNCIATION 

1. Pronounce these words carefully. Study them 
to see which ones you are uncertain about. Do you 
know, how many syllables there are in business; in 
drowned? Where does the accent come in idea? If 
you need help, ask your teacher to pronounce the word 
for you. 



Tuesday 


picture 


yesterday 


Saturday 


arctic 


potato 


February 


govern 


sword 


again 


government 


to-morrow 


geography 


apron 


umbrella 


because 


police 


quiet 


catch 


follow 


let go 


children 


handkerchief 


settle 


chimney 


diamond ' 


pretty 


delivery 


often 


our 



2. After you have studied the words carefully, 
the class may choose sides as in a spelling match and 
read the words, one by one, from the book. The 
teacher, or one of the pupils, may be the judge, to 
decide whether the letters are sounded clearly and the 
word is accented properly. 




96. STDDY OF A POEM 

The Windmill 

Behold ! a giant am I ! 
Aloft here in my tower, 
Wi*h my granite jaws I devour 

The maize the wheat, and the rye, 
And I gnnd them into flour. 

I look down over the farms ; 
In the fields of grain I gee 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I flmg to the air my arms, 
. -1*^ For I know it is all for me. 

I hear the sound of the flails 

Far o£E, from the threshing-floors 
In bams, with their open doors ; 

And the wind, the wind in my sails, 
Louder and louder roats. 

I stand here in my place, 

With my foot on the rock below ; 
And whichever way it may blow, 

I meet it faee to face, 
As a brave man meets his foe. 

And while we wrestle and strive, 

My master, the miller, stands 

And feeds me with his hands ; 
For he knows who makes him thrive, 

Who makes him lord of lands. 

On Sundays I take my rest ; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low, melodious din ; 
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I cross my arms on my breast, 
And all is peace within. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. Tell the class of any windmill you have seen. 

2. Read the poem. 

3. What did you see as the poem was read? 
What did you hear ? 

4. To what is the windmill compared? Read the 
words or lines that show its strength and power. 
What can it see, hear, and do? Who helps the 
windmill? 

5. Explain the meaning of the following words as 
used in the poem : 

granite jaws flails melodious 

maize threshing-floor din 

6. Read the poem again. Make the class feel the 
power of the windmill. 

The next time you see a windmill, think of this poem* 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write a composition in which one of the following 
is supposed to speak about itself and its work : 

A locomotive An automobile A motor cycle 

A steamship A self-binder An aeroplane 

A submarine A threshing machine A sewing machine 
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97. CORRECT USAGE; STT AND SET 

1. SitstiU. 

2. I sat still. 

3. I have sat still a long time. 

4. Set the kettle on the stove. 

5. I set the clock yesterday. 

6. They have set the chairs on the platform. 

Sit means to take a sitting position. When we are 
tired of standing, we sit. The bird sits on its nest. 

Set means to place a thing somewhere. If we have 
a pitcher of milk, we can set it on the table, set it on 
the shelf, set it on the floor, or set it in the refrigerator. 

We cannot sit anything ; that is, we do not say, 
'' Sit the kettle." 

When we use the word set, however, . we must say 
that we set something, except when we say that the 
sun sets, or a person sets out on a journey. 

EXERCISE 

Fill the blanks with sit, sat, or set : 

Once in my sleep I heard a queer moan in the corner 

cupboard. I up in bed and Ustened. It came again. 

I hated to my foot on the cold floor, but curiosity made 

me get up. Only yesterday my mother had something 

up on the top shelf out of my reach. I opened the cup- 
board door. A Uttle candy rabbit on the floor moan- 
ing. I wanted to down and talk to him but he said, 

'* Please don't so near. I am afraid you will eat me. 

me back on the shelf." I felt sorry for the poor rabbit 

so I him up on the shelf. Then I climbed back into 

bed and fell asleep. 
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98. USING THE COMMA 

Corn, wheat, oats, and hay grow in Missouri. 

What four words in this sentence name the products 
of Missouri? Such a list of words is called a series 
of words. How are these words separated from each 
other ? 

In our reading, it helps a great deal to have words 
in a series separated by commas. For example, if 
you should read the sentence, "We had fruit cake 
and nuts," you might think that we had two things 
to eat. But if commas were used — " fruit, cake, and 
nuts '' — you would know that we had three things. 

Words in a series are separated from each other 
by commas. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

I. Copy these sentences, placing conmias where 
they should be : 

1. The basket contained oranges apples pears and plums. 

2. I heard the patter of feet the laughter of sweet voices 
and the sound of a door. 

3. And now came a torrent of little creeping things — 
rabbits rats squirrels. 

4. There, were tambourines books work-boxes paint- 
boxes and all kinds of boxes. 

5. There were a Christmas tree yule log cakes and 
candies. 

II. Write three sentences containing words in a 
series. 
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gg. DIRECTING STRANGERS 

Frequently we are asked to tell a stranger how to 
find a place. He may wish to go to a certain railroad 
station, to a church, or to some one's residence. Can 
you make your directions as clear as John's were ? 

John was hurrying home from school one noon when he 
met a strange gentleman and a boy about John's own age. 

"Can you tell me the way to the schoolhouse?'' asked the 
man. 

"Yes, indeed," said John. "You go straight down this 
street until you come to Chestnut Street. You will know 
that by the stone church on the corner. Turn to your right 
and go up Chestnut Street three blocks. The school is on 
the corner of Chestnut Street and Maple Street, but the 
main entrance is on Chestnut Street." 

When John caime back to school in the afternoon, he found 
a new boy in his class. The boy's father stood talking to the 
teacher. As John came into the room, he said, "Here is the 
boy who directed us to the school so clearly." 

EXERCISE 

I. Select one of the sentences below and tell the class 
clearly how to reach the place mentioned in it. 

1. How would you go from the school to a certain church ? 

2. How would you go to a railroad station from the 
school ? 

3. How would one go from the school to your home? 

4. Choose some spot in your town and tell a stranger how 
to go from there to your home. 

5. How would you go from your home to a good fishing 
place ? 

6. How would one go from the school to the nearest 
park? 
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II. Write one of the directions required on page 122. 

100. CORRECTIVE ENGLISH 

Sometimes different speech errors are made in differ- 
ent sections of the country. For instance, no one 
of you may say your^n, his^n or her^n instead of yours, 
his, or hers as people do in some places, or are youse 
instead of are you as other people do. But perhaps 
you make errors which are common to your own 
locality. Study the correct forms in these sentences : 

1. I wish I could see him. (Not: I wisht.) 

2.. My dress is different from hers. (Not : than hers.) 

3. My uncle is hunting somewhere in South America. 
(Not : some place.) 

4. Will you take hold of the rope? (Not: take a 
hold.) 

5. I bought myself a coat. (Not : me.) 

6. This is my pencil. (Not : this here is my pencil.) 

7. I live east of Main Street. (Not : east from.) 

8. Who did it? 7. (Not: me.) 

9. I ought not to he l8Lie. (Not: I hadn't ought.) 

10. I have a new book. (Not: I have got a new book.) 

11. He fell and hurt /limseZ/. (Not: hisself.) 

12. I got it from John. (Not : off John.) 

13. My pen point is broken. (Not : busted.) 

14. There was a visitor in the room. (Not : they was.) 

15. I asked first. (Not : first off.) 

16. He did his work well. (Not : good.) 

17. He threw the ball. (Not : fired.) 

18. How many apples have you? (Not: how much.) 

19. He was not at school to-day. (Not : to school.) 

20. It was our turn to play. (Not : are.) 
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loi, A LETTER TO WRITE 

Suppose that you have a cousm whose parents live 
somewhere in South America, This cousin has never 
been to the United States. He has never been to a 
school such as you attend. He has a teacher at his 
own home. He writes you a letter and says, " Tell 
me about your school." Write the letter he asks for. 

102. OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 

The Star-spangled Banner 

Oh, say ! can you see, by the dawn's early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleam- 
ing — 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous 
fight, 
O'er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly 
streaming ? 
And the rockets' red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there; 
Oh, say ! does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ? 

On that shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 

Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes. 
What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines in the stream ; 
'Tis the star-spangled banner ! Oh ! long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

And where are the foe who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion 
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A home and a country should leave us no more ? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps' pollu- 
tion. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave ; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O^er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! 

Oh ! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation ! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a 
nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto : "In God is our trust '' ; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! 

FRANgis Scott Key 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. Read this poem in class. 

2. Comniit to memory The Star-spangled Banner 
and recite it in class. Always stand when you hear or 
sing our national anthem. 
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I. A RACE FOR LIFE 

One day in the spring of 1868, I mounted Brigham and 
started for Smoky Hill River. After galloping twenty 
miles, I suddenly saw a band of about thirty Indians nearly 
half a mile distant. 

The only chance I had for my life was to make a run for 
it, and I immediately wheeled and started back toward 
the railroad. Brigham seemed to imderstand that it was 
to be a race for Ufe. 

One of the Indians' horses, a spotted animal, was gain- 
ing on me all the time, and his rider would occasionally 
send a bullet whistUng along. I saw that this fellow must 
be checked. So, quickly wheeling Brigham around, I 
raised old " Lucretia '' to my shoulder and fired. At the 
crack of my rifle, down went the spotted horse. 

In a moment we were again fairly flying toward our des- 
tination. The chase was kept up until we came within 
three miles of the end of the railroad track, where one of 
the outposts gave the alarm. 

Several cavalrymen came galloping to our rescue; and 
when the Indians saw this, they turned and ran. Jumping 
to the ground and pulling the saddle off Brigham, I told 
the men what he had done for me. They at once took 
him in charge and rubbed him down so vigorously that 
I thought they would rub him to death. 

127 
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Captain Nolan of the Tenth Cavalry now came up with 
forty of his men, and learning what had happened, he de- 
termined to pursue the Indians. He kindly offered me one 
of his cavalry horses, and we started out. Before the 
Indians had gone five miles, we overtook and killed eight 
of them, but the others escaped. 

When we got back to camp, I found old Brigham grazing 
quietly. He looked up at me as if to ask, " Master, did 
you get any of those fellows who chased us? " I believe 
he read the answer in my eyes. 

William A. Cody ("Buffalo Bill''). Abridged 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. A story usually tells, as soon as possible, the 
answer to these questions : Who ? When ? Where ? 
What ? Answer in class these questions about " Buffalo 
Bill's '' adventure. 

2. Ask yourself the following questions and answer 
them : 

(a) What other title would be suitable for the story? 
Why wouldn't " An Adventure " be a good title? 

(6) On what did William Cody's life depend? Did Brig- 
ham know it? 

(c) How did William Cody show skill and a cool head 
in the presence of danger? 

3. Tell the story at home to your family or to some 
one you know. Tell it to the class. 

4. Perhaps you have had a dangerous experience 
or have heard your father tell of some adventure. 
Perhaps you have read of an exciting adventure. Tell 
yoiu* classmates about it. 
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Then ask them a few questions to find out whether 
they were listening and can remember the important 
points of the story. 

2. A REVIEW LESSON 

1. Copy a question from the story on page 127. 

2. Write a command such as "Buffalo Bill '' might 
have spoken to Brigham. 

3. Write a negative statement addressed to the 
horse. 

4. Find a quotation in the story. What must you 
always remember about the punctuation of a quo- 
tation? 

5. How would you abbreviate the title of Nolan 
in the story ? Write three other abbreviations. 

6. How many paragraphs are there in the story? 
What tells your eye at once when a new paragraph 
begins? 

7. Explain the reason for each mark of punctuation 
in the last two sentences of the story. 

8. Why is the apostrophe used in one word in the 
third paragraph ? 

9. Write the following questions, using a contrac- 
tion in place of two words in each : 

Is it not an exciting story? 
Does he not tell the story well? 
Was it not a narrow escape? 
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3- STDDY OF A PICTURE: CARPENTERS 

Here is an interesting picture of boys at work. 
What are they making? Do they seem to go about 
their work as if they knew how to do it? About how 
old do you think each boy is? Where are they work- 
ing? What season of the year is it? Look closely at 
the picture so that you will be sure to notice every- 
thing in it. 

EXERCISE 

1. Describe the picture to the class. While the 
pupil is describing the picture, the other members of 
the class should close their books. 

2. Write a short story about the boys who are 
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working. Give each boy a name. Tell what they 
are making and why they wanted to make these things. 
Speak of the selection of the materials, the difficulties 
the boys met in the work, and what they did with the 
articles made. 

4. THE JOY OF MAKING THINGS 

Every boy and eveiy girl knows the joy of making 
things. What have you enjoyed making? . Perhaps 
it was a kite, or a doll's dress, or a boat, or a loaf of 
bread, or a garden. Wouldn't you like to tell the class 
how you made it ? Children make hundreds of things, 
and the thing that you can tell about may be differ- 
ent from those suggested here. 

Perhaps, while you were making the article, you 
had some amusing experiences or made some blunders. 
If so, relate them. 

In telling your story, the following plan may help 
you: 

1. Why I wanted to make . 

2. The material used. 

3. Putting the material together. 

4. The finished article. 

5. My pleasure in making it or using it. 

Here is a composition that follows this plan : 
A Birthday Present for Doris 

My Uttle sister's birthday comes so soon after Christmas 
that Mother said we must all make our birthday presents foi 
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her instead of buying them. I made a picture-book. 
Mother gave me some magazinesand some heavy wrapping 
paper. I cut the paper into sheets, folded them, and sewed 
them together like a book. On each page I pasted a bright 
colored picture. When I had finished, it was a very pretty 
picture-book. I have great fun telling little Doris stories 
about the pictures. 

EXERCISE 

• 

1. Tell in class the story of something you have 
made. In preparing your story, follow the plan on 
page 131 as closely as you can. 

2. Write the story you have told. 

5. FINDING THE THOUGHT IN A PARAGRAPH 

When the days grow short and chilly, many of the forest 
people go to sleep for the winter. The song birds have long 
before this started south, and the banks of the pond and its 
bottom of comfortable soft mud hold many sleepers. Under 
the water the frogs have snuggled down in groups out of 
sight. Some of the turtles are there also. The chipmunks 
have taken their last scamper until spring and are living each 
alone, in comfortable burrows. 

Read the paragraph above very carefully. What 
do you think the paragraph is about ? What animals 
does it mention? Is the whole paragraph about the 
frogs f Is it about the turtles or the chipmunks f 
What name can you find for all these small animals 
that live in the forest? What sentence calls them 
by this name ? What does it tell you they do in the 
winter ? 
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Read the first sentence carefully. You will find 
that it gives the main thought, or topic, of the para- 
graph. Such a sentence is sometimes called the topic 
sentence. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

I. Find the topic sentence for each of the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

1. One day I watched **Baldy," a very clever monkey, try 
to open the door of his cage. His keeper had just fed him. 
The man had unlocked the cage with his keys, put the food 
inside, reloeked the door, and departed. Baldy watched him 
intently during this operation. After the keeper had dis- 
appeared, Baldy took two straws, twisted them like a key, 
inserted them into the lock, and turned them around and 
around. Then he tried the door and seemed surprised that 
it did not open. He repeated the performance several 
times and was a disappointed monkey when he found his 
trick would not work. 

2. It was the most beautiful palace in the whole world. 
The great halls were of shining white marble. On the floors 
were soft carpets of deep green velvet. The walls were 
hung with vines covered with beautiful flowers of all colors 
— gleaming scarlet and soft blue and violet. The ceiUng 
was a clear deep blue. There was a sound of tinkling 
fountains and the song of birds in their nests in the vines. 
Beautiful white butterflies like fairies fluttered through the 
air. It was as if the most beautiful summer day in all the 
year had been captured and forced to spend the winter in 
the king's palace. 

II. Write one of the above paragraphs from dic- 
tation. 




6. A CLASS TALE: BIRD FRIENDS 

'One of the prettiest of Christ- 
mas cisterns is the Norwe^n 
practice of giving a dinner to the 
birds on Christmas Day. Every 
gable, gateway, and barn door is 
decorated with a sheaf of com fixed 
on the top of a tall pole, from which 
the birds may make their Christ^ 
mas dinner. Even the peasants 
contrive to have a handful of corn 
set by for this purpose. Whatever 
the birds do not eat on Christmas 
Day, remains for them to finish at their leisure during the 
winter. 

What have you done to provide food for the birds 
in winter? What birds have nested- near your home? 
Where could you put up a bird house for the con- 
venience of birds in nesting? 

How do birds give us pleasure ? What good service 
do birds render the fanner and the gardener? What 
are you going to do for birds hereafter? 

What have you read about birds? Some beautiful 
poems have been written about them. Perhaps the 
teacher will read to the class one or more of the follow- 
ing poems : 

The Birds of Killingworth, by H. W. Longfellow. 
To a Waterfowl, by William CuUen Bryant. 
The Mocking Birds, by Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
The Mocking Bird, by Sidney Lanier. 
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The Skylark, by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
The Cuckoo, by William Wordsworth. 

Tell the class all the good reasons you can think of 
why birds should be protected. Stand in the front 
of the room while you are giving these reasons. Be 
sure you stand erect, and do not lean on anything. 
Speak in a tone easily heard by all. 

7. LETTER WRITING 

184 Center Street 
Newton, Mass. 

September 25, 1921 
Dear Polly, 

My brother Dick and I are planning a picnic in Waltham 
Woods next Saturday. Father is going to take us over 
in the car at nine o'clock. Would you and your cousin 
like to go, too? We can call for you. 

Dick's Scout Master lives in Waltham. He has prom- 
ised to help us gather nuts and build our fire. 
I hope you and Alice can come. 

Your loving friend 
Eleanor 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Half the class may write letter No. 1 below and half 
may write No. 2. Arrange the parts of your letter 
just as the parts are arranged in Eleanor's letter. 

1. Write a letter accepting Eleanor's invitation. 

2. Write the letter Polly or Dick might send you after 
they have had the picnic. If you prefer, you may write to 
one of your own friends, telling about your last picnic. 
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8. FINDING THINGS IN BOOKS 

All through life you will frequently need to find 
things in books. You will need to look up words in 
the dictionary, to find recipes for cooking, to learn how 
to raise certain vegetables, to find a poem you wish to 
read, and thousands of other things. As you go 
further in school, you will be able to learn more easily 
if you know how to find information quickly in your 
school books and in the books of a library. Most 
books furnish two means by which to find informa- 
tion. These are the table of contents and the index. 

The large divisions of a book are generally given in 
the table of contents at the front of the book. If the 
book is divided into chapters, the table of contents 
tells you what each chapter is about. In geography, 
for example, if you want to read about some large 
division of the subject, like South America or the 
Western states, you can find the place where these 
are treated by looking through the table of contents. 

The index at the back of the book is arranged in 
alphabetical order and contains many more facts than 
the table of contents. It is, therefore, a better place 
to look for information. If you want to know about 
Boston, for instance, go to the index of your Geog- 
raphy. If you want to know all that the Geography 
says about wheat, you will find in the index many 
diiferent pages concerning wheat. 
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EXERCISE 

1. In the index of this book, find what pages treat of 

Sentences Mount Vernon 

Paragraphs " America " 

2. In your Geography, find what pages tell about 

Rocky Mountains Coal 

Mississippi River Ocean Currents 

3. Make a list of five of your favorite books, giving 
the name of the author and the title of the book. 
Arrange them in correct order, giving first the author's 
surname. You will then see how careful a person has 
to be in making a convenient index. 

For example. 

Author Book 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel Wonder Book 
Long, William J. Ways of Wood Folk 

9. CORRECT USAGE; IT ISNT 

Play the game with rhyming words as described 
below. In guessing the leader's word, be careful to 
define exactly the word you have in mind. 

Leader : Fve thought of a word that rhymes with wear. 

Helen : Is it what the weather is to-day ? 

Leader: No, it isn't /air. 

George : Is it what I have on my head? 

Leader : No, it isn't hair. 

John : Is it what brave men do ? 

Leader : Yes, it is dare. 
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It is now John's turn to think of a word and to tell 
what it rhymes with. The class then guesses what the 
word is by giving definitions. 

10. ORAL COMPOSITION 

You may choose either a dream or a circus parade 
as the subject of a talk to the class. !Plan carefully 
what you are going to say. Remember three things : 

1. Speak distinctly. ' 

2. Pause at the end of a sentence instead of saying and. 

3. Plan to geteverything you have to sayintotwo minutes. 

I. Tell the class about some amusing dream that 
you have had lately. Tell 

1. Where you were in the dream, 

2. What happened to you. 

3. How the dream ended. 

II. Tell the class about some circus parade that 
you have seen. 

1. When was it? 

2. Where was it? 

3. What interesting animals did you see? 

4. What parts of it did you like best? 

II. THE WORDS A AND AN 

1. An aged man was sitting in the shade. 

2. We were driving against an east wind. 

3. An idle boy gets into trouble. 

4. Don^t whip an old horse. 

5. An unkind remark hurts him who makes it and him 
who hears it. 
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6. Do you know why we say : an egg, an insect, an orange, 
an uncle ? 

7. We say an hour, an honest man. 

8. We say a uniform, a useful tod. 

An and aged are both joined to man; but if we take 
away aged, an drops its n and becomes a. An man 
would not sound right. 

Read sentences 1-6 and tell what sound comes 
immediately after an. 

Read the first four sentences, omitting the word 
that comes between an and the name. 

Now read sentences 7 and 8 and tell what soimd 
comes inmiediately after an or a. Notice that h in 
hour and honest is not soimded, and that uniform and 
useful both begin with the sound of y. 

An is used before the sounds of a, e, i, o, u. A is 
used before other sounds. 

We call a, e, i, o, and u vowels. The other letters of 
the alphabet are called consonants. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write five sentences, using the word a. 

2. Write five sentences, using the word an. 

12. WRITING TITLES; CAPITALS 

Look at the titles of poems in the list on page 134. 
How is the first word of each title w:ritten? Why 
do you suppose of and a are not written with capitals ? 

Look at the titles of books which you wrote for 
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Lesson 8. Which words begm with capitals? 

Make a rule for the use of capital letters in titles. 

Where should you use capitals in writing the titles 
of your compositions ? 

. Yqu will find in your reading that a title included in 
a sentence is usually printed in italics, that is, in type 
different from the rest of the sentence. For example, 
'^ I have read Little Women.^^ In your compositions, 
of course, you cannot use italics. Instead, you should 
imderline the title of a book, a poem, or a magazine, 
when it is used as part of a sentence. 

In your Geography, notice that in names consisting 
of more than one word, capitals are used for the im- 
portant words ; as, the United States of America. 

EXERCISE 

I. Copy these sentences, using capitals correctly : 

1. haste makes waste. 

2. have you been to Chicago? 

3. uncle charles gave me a copy of cdice^s adventures in 
wonderland. 

4. my aunt has some mexican pottery. 

5. he prayed to our father in heaven. 

II. Decide where capitals should be used in these 
sentences. Then write the sentences from dictation. 

1. on the last Wednesday in June we set out on our 
journey. 

2. he sailed into the bay of biscay, 

3. the israelites crossed the red sea. 

4. the man answered, "we live in kansas city. 
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5. on the 19th of april, 1775, the british troops from 
boston reached concord. 

6. one day as thomas dustin of haverhill was hoeii^ beans, 
he heard the terrible whoop of Indians. 



13. STUDY OF A POEM 
Homeward Bound 
Head the ship for England ! 

Shake out every sail ! 
Bhthe leap the billows, 

Merry sings the gale ; 
Captain, work the reckoning ; 

How many knots a day? — 
Round the world and home ^ain, 

That's the sailor's way ! 

We've traded with the Yankees, 

Brazilians, and Chinese ; 
We've laughed with dusky beauties 

In shade of tall palm-trees ; 
Across the line and Gulf Stream, 

Round by Table Bay — 
Everywhere and home again, 

That's the sailor's way ! 

Nightly stands the North Star 

Higher on our bow ; 

Straight we run for England ; 

Our thoughts are in it now. 

Jolly times with friends ashore. 

When we've drawn our pay ! — 
All about and home again. 
That's the sailor's way ! 

William Allinghau 
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ORAL EXERCISE 

1. Study of the Poem. 1. What does the first 
stanza tell you? The second stanza? The third? 

2. The speed of a ship is counted by knots, one knot 
being 800 feet longer than a mile. Give other mean- 
ings of the word knot. Why should the sailor want 
to know how fast the ship is going? If a ship goes 
eight knots an hour, how many knots would it go in 
a day ? Your answer is a reckoning. 

The word blithe means gay, light-hearted. What 
other words might be used in place of blithe f 

3. Notice the exclamation points in this poem. 
Read aloud the lines that end with exclamation points. 
Does the pimctuation give you a clew as to how the 
line should be read ? 

4. What do you notice about the place where the 
second and fourth lines of the first stanza begin? 
What do you notice about the last words in these 
two lines? Examine the other pairs of lines that are 
indented. 

II. A Class Talk. 1. What do you think the 
sailors said on the trip home? 

2. What do you think the sailors told their friends 
when they reached England ? 

3. Several pupils may act the part of sailors, and 
others in the class may be the friends at home. Have 
a short conversation. 
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14. LETTER WRITING 

A friend who lives in another town and is in the 
same grade as you are, is going to move to your town 
and enter your school. He wishes to know what 
tooks you use. 

1. Write such a letter as you think your friend 
wrould write you. The letter will say that he is going 
to move to your town and wishes to know the names 
of the books. 

2. You may write your own answer to the letter. 
Give the list of books studied in your grade. Write 
the name of each book on a separate line. Give 
the name of the author as well as the complete title 
of the book, thus : Blake's Graded Poetry, Fourth 
Year. 

15. STUDY OF A PICTURE : FEEDING THE HENS 

On the following page we have a well-known picture 
by Jean Frangois Millet, a great French painter. 
Millet lived in just such a stone cottage as this one 
in the picture. He knew about hens and gardens and 
orchards. Because he loved the French people and 
dehghted in their vigorous work on the farm, he painted 
these things for every one to see. 

What shows you that the woman in the picture 
lives in a foreign coimtry? What do you think she 
is giving the hens ? Does the baby in the doorway 
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seem interested ? If you could hear the woman talk^ 
what do you think she might be saying ? 

Where does the artist put the most important thing: 
in his picture — in the front or in the back of the pic- 
ture ?. Suppose everything wore placed in a row across- 
the front (or foreground) of this picture. Would you 
find it confusing to try to see everything at once?' 
Millet placed the woman and the hens in the fore- 
ground. What does he show in the background ? 

Millet's most celebrated picture is The Angelus, 
Among his other famous paintings are Feeding Her 
Birds, The Sower, The Gleaners, The Shepherdess, and 
The Man mth the Hoe. Have you seen aity of these: 
pictures? 

EXERCISE 

1. Describe orally Millet's picture, Feeding the 
Hens, 

2. Suppose that you were to photograph some fa- 
vorite spot connected with your home. Would you 
choose a view inside the house, or outside? Would 
you have any people in the picture? Any animals? 
Write a paragraph describing the photograph that 
you would Uke to have. 

3. Bring to class a picture from a magazine or paper 
that you think tells an interesting story. Be ready to. 
tell the story of the picture to the class. 
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i6. MAKING AN OUTLINE 

The plan which you make to help you in writing or 
speaking is called an outline. If you make an outline, 
you will find that yoiu* class talks and compositions 
are more interesting. As you know, the first thing to 
do is to decide on a good opening sentence. This may 
be your topic sentence. Then make a brief plan 
which will indicate what you want to say. 

Read the following topic sentence, outUne, and com- 
position : 

Topic Sentence: On Hallowe^en Tom and I made a 
funny jack-o'-lantern. 

Outline 

I. What we made our jack-o'-lantern from. 
II. What each person did. 
III. How Father felt when he saw it. 

Composition: Our Jack-o'-Lantern 

On Hallowe'en Tom and I made a funny jack-o'-lantem. 
We made it from a big yellow pumpkin. Tom made the 
eyes and nose. One of the eyes was larger than the other, 
and the nose was crooked. I made the mouth. I cut funny 
sharp teeth which made it look very fierce and ugly. Mother 
gave us a candle to light inside the lantern. When Father 
saw it in the front window that evening, he said he was 
almost afraid to come home. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Make an outline And prepare an oral composition, 
using one of these topic sentences : 
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1. On the Fourth of July I had an exciting experience. 

2. The bravest person I ever heard of was . 

3. I made a discovery last week. 

4. Of all the games I know, I like the best. 

5. The old man was very queerly dressed. 

6. My grandmother is always doing kind things for us. 

7. Once I mailed a letter without writing the whole 
address on the envelope. 

8. The picture I like best is . 

17. A CONVERSATION 

Suppose a famous man came to visit your town. 
What streets would you like to have him see ? Why 
do you choose those streets? Are there any streets 
in your town that you would be ashamed to have him 
see? Why? 

You will find that some of the ugly spots are caused 
by papers and old tin cans that have been allowed to 
collect in vacant lots, or by piles of rubbish in back 
yards. What can you do to make these places more 
beautiful ? 

Give three reasons why you are proud of your town. 
Name three things you can do to make it more beau- 
tiful. 

18. A CLASS TALK 

A beautiful town is a good thing, but a healthful 
town is even more important. A dirty town is not a 
healthful place to live in. Piles of rubbish are good 
hiding places for disease germs. Dirt is a breeding 
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place for flies, and old tin cans full of water make homes 
which mosquitoes seek eagerly. Both flies and mos- 
quitoes carry disease germs. Every town should have 
a day to clean up these dangerous places. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Divide the class into four sections. Each section 
will prepare a short talk on one of these topics. The 
best speaker may .be chosen to give his talk before 
another class. 

1. Two Reasons for a Clean Town. 

2. No Homes for Mosquitoes ! 

3. Helping in the Town "House-Cleaning.'' 

4. Why We Should Be Proud to Live in 



(Use post cards or pictures to illustrate this topic.) 

19. THE CORRECT USE OF Lffi AND LAY 

1. The shells lie on the beach. 

2. They lay there yesterday. 

3. They have lain there all summer. 

4. We lay our shoes on the wharf when we wade. 

5. We laid them on the beach yesterday. 

6. We have laid them in a safer place now. 

Lie means to rest or recline. 
Lay means to put or place. 

Use rest or rested instead of lie, lay, and lain in the 
first three sentences. 

Use put in place of lay and laid in sentences 4, 5, 
and 6. 
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Read the six sentences over and over until they 
sound famiUar. 

Notice that we are speaking of to-day or present 
time when we say, " The shells lie on the beach/' In 
sentences 2 and 3 we are speaking of past time. 

What time are we speaking of in sentences 4, 5, and 6 T 

Do not use lay for liCj or laid for lay or lain. 

EXERCISE 

Fill the blanks in these sentences with the proper 
form of lie or lay: 

1. Mother, may I down? 

2. I have not down since this morning. 

3. I have the dolls on the shelf. 

4. Please this dress in the trunk. 

5. I awake several hours. 

6. down, Don. <^ 

7. You as if you were asleep. 

8. How long you have quiet ! 

9. your right paw in my hands. 

10. You have the left paw. 

11. that stick on the rug. 

12. Now it where it before. 

13. I used to in bed after I was called in the morn- 
ing. 

14. I can't find where I my books last night. 

20. AN EXERCISE IN COPYING 

After reading the following paragraphs carefully, 
copy them from dictation. 

The whole of this little valley belonged to three brothers, 
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called Schwartz, Hans, and Gluck. Schwartz and Hans, 
the two elder brothers, were very ugly men, with over- 
hanging eyebrows and small dull eyes, which were always 
half shut, so that you couldn't see into them and always 
fancied they saw very far into you. They lived by farming 
the Treasure Valley, and very good farmers they were. 
They killed everything that did not pay for its eating. 

The youngest brother, Gluck, was as completely opposed, 
in both appearance and character, to his seniors as could pos- 
sibly be imagined. He was not above twelve years old, 
fair, blue-eyed, and kind in temper to every living thing. 
John Ruskin, from The King of the Golden River 

21. HOW TO MAKE PICTURES WITH WORDS 

What do you see when you think of Schwartz and 
Hans? Has the writer told you about their clothes, 
hair, mouth, or size ? Does he need to tell you about 
all these things to make you see how ugly they are? 

What one thing do they do that shows their cruelty ? 

EXERCISE 

I. Using these groups of words, make sentences 
that will give clear pictures. Read your sentences 
aloud in class. Which are the best ? 

1. Round . . . twinkling eyes . . . whistling. 

2. Shaggy coat . . . pointed nose . . . "tail that wags 
joyously. 

3. Tall hat . . . stiff gray beard . . . walks briskly. 

4. Never still . . . likes to dance . . . black curly hair. 

5. Short nose . . . queer smile . . . pleasant voice 
• . . never grumbles. 
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II. Select some one you know well, and be ready- 
to tell in class one thing about the person that will give 
your classmates an idea of what he or she is like. 

22. MAKING AN OUTLINE 

One of the most important things our government does is 
to carry messages for its citizens. This service is called the 
postal service. Letters, packages, and money may be sent 
safely through the mail anywhere in the United States, or 
to any other country in the world. 

The Post Office Department of our government conducts 
a very large busii^ess. There are more than 56,000 post 
offices in the United States. They are very busy places. 
Over two billion pieces of mail are handled by the government 
every year. Besides sorting and delivering the mail, the 
men at the post office sell stamps, stamped envelopes, and 
postal cards. The post office also acts as a bank where 
people may deposit their money. 

Read the passage above carefully. What does the 
first paragraph tell you? You may state it more 
briefly if you wish. For example : 

I. The government sends messages for its citizens. 

Select the topic sentence of the second paragraph. 
What does it tell you : Write it on the board thus : 

■ 

II. The business of the Post Office Department is very 

large. 

These two sentences form the main topics of your 
outline. 

Now read the second paragraph once more. What 
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three reasons are given for the large business done by 
the Post Office Department ? These reasons are really 
divisions of the main topic of the second paragraph. 
They are called subtopics^ and may be written in this 
way: 

II. The business of the Post Office Department is very 
large. 

A. There are more than 56,000 post offices. 

B. These post offices handle over two billion pieces of 

mail every year. 

C. They do fnany other things besides sorting and 

delivering the mail. 

You now have an outline consisting of two main 
topics. The second topic has three subtopics. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Choosing a title. Which of these titles do you 
think most suitable for this composition ? 

Uncle Sam as a Messenger. 

The Postal Service. 

The Work of the Post Office Department. 

Uncle Sam's Big Business. 

Mailing a Letter. 

How Much Mail is Sent Each Year. 

2. Writing the outhne. Copy the outline neatly 
in the form given. Use the title the class has chosen. 

3. Write from dictation the two paragraphs about 
the Post Office Department. Be careful to show that 
you know where the second paragraph begins. 
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23. SOME WORDS OFTEN CONFUSED 

Here are some words which are often confused. 

1. Bring and take. 

Bring means to cany from there to here. Take 
means to carry from here to there. 

Do you want me to take the note to my mother? 
The teacher told us to bring our hbrary books to school 
to-day. 

Remember also that fetch means to go and bring 
something from one place to another. 

Fetch me a pound of sugar from the grocery. 
(Not : Go and fetch me a pound of sugar.) 

2. Between and among. 

Between is used when you are speaking of two people. 

He divided the candy between Robert and me. 

Among is used when you are speaking of more than 
two people. 

He divided the candy among us three boys. 

3. Have and got. 
Have means to possess. 

Got is the past form of get, which means to obtain, 

to gain, or to receive. 

I have a new pair of skates. 

He got a good salary from the firm. 

He got a good book from the library. 

Be careful not to use these two words together. 
Never say, " I have got a new pencil.'' 
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Some other words often confused are giiess and 
think; like and love; funny, and strange. Look these 
up in the dictionary to find! the difference in meaning. 

EXERCISE 

Supply the correct word : 

1. Father, may I one of your magazines to school 

to-morrow? {bring , take) 

2. I it is going to rain this afternoon. (gv£ss, 

think) 

3. Shall I you an answer to the note ? {bring, take) 

4. I a new dress to wear to the party, {have, got) 

5. I that the principal will visit our class, (guess, 

think) 

6. I a good subject for a composition, {have, got) 

7. I can — — that conundrum, {guess , think) 

8. Uncle John said to divide the apple you and 

Janet, {between, among) 

9. We saw at the museum a rehc from Egypt. 

{funny, strange) 

10. There were three of us, so we decided to divide the 
money us. {among, between) 

11. I am sure that the pictures in the book will 

make you laugh, {funny, strange) 

12. I apple pie and ice cream, {jiike, love) 

24. A POET WHO LOVED THE COUNTRY 

More than a hundred years ago there was born on a 
farm in Massachusetts a boy who grew up to be a great 
poet. You can remember the date of his birth, 1807, 
because you have already learned that Longfellow was 
bom the same year. The boy's name was John Green- 
leaf Whittier. His parents were Quakers, people who 
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believe in living a simple, quiet life. The family was a 
happy one, and the boy and his brother and sister grew 
up loving one another and learning to work together. 

John's family was very poor, so poor that when the 
boy went to school he had to earn his own way by 
making slippers at eight cents a pair. When he grew 
up, he became the editor of a paper, but he gave it up 
to go back to the country which he had always loved. 
There he wrote most of his poems and there he died in 
1892. 

Whittier's poems show how much he liked life in the 
country. He enjoyed it in the winter when the snow 
drifted around the little farmhouse so that the family 
were " snowed in '^ for several days. The poem Snow- 
Bound tells of the happy times they had together. 

He enjoyed the autunm, too. The Huskers tells 
of the beauty of the colors in the golden grain, the 
scarlet leaves, and the purple asters. He Uked to 
write about springtime. Sometime you will read a 
poem entitled Trailing ArhutuSy in which he tells of 
his search for the first spring flowers in the New Eng- 
land woods. 

Most of all, he loved the simamertime. Read the 
poem The Barefoot Boy, on page 156. Wild straw- 
berries, hmnming-birds, white lilies, honeybees, and 
golden sunsets — these are some of " the joys of June '' 
that Whittier liked to remember about his boyhood 
on the farm. 
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The Barefoot Boy 

Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan ! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled times ; 
With thy red Up, redder still. 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face. 
Through thy torn brim's jaimty grace, 
From my heart I give thee joy, 
I was once a barefoot boy. 

Prince thou art, — the grown-up man 
Only is repubUcan, 
Let the miUion-dollared ride, 
Barefoot, trudging at his side. 
Thou hast more than he can buy, 
In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy ; 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy. 

Oh, for boyhood's painless play. 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day. 
Health that mocks the doctor's rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools. 
Of the wild bee's morning chase. 
Of the wild flower's time and place, 
Fhght of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood. 
How the tortoise bears his shell. 
How the woodchuck digs his cell. 
And the groundmole' sinks his well, 
How the robin feeds her young. 
How the oriole's nest is hung. 
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Where the whitest liUes blow, 
WTiere the freshest berries grow, 
Where the groundnut trails its vine, 
WTiere the wood grape's clusters shine, 
Of the black wasp's cunning way, — 
Mason of his walls of clay, — 
And the architectural plans 
Of gray-hornet artisans ! — 
For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks, 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her lie talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy, — 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy. 

Oh, for boyhood's time in June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon. 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 
I was rich in flowers and trees. 
Humming birds and honeybees ; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
PUed the snouted mole his spade ; 
For my task the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone ; 
Laughed the brook for my deUght 
Through the day and through the night. 
Whispering at the garden wall. 
Talked with me from fall to fall ; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond. 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond. 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides ! 
Still, as my horizon grew. 
Larger grew my riches too, 
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All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy. 

Oh, for festal dainties spread, 
like my bowl of milk and bread, —* 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood. 
On the doorstone, gray and rude, 
O'er me Uke a regal tent. 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtamed, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold, 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frog's orchestra, 
And, to Ught the noisy choir. 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 
I was monarch, pomp, and joy, 
Waited on thee, barefoot boy. 

Cheerily, then, my Uttle man. 
Live and laugh as boyhood can. 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every mom shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew, 
Every evening from thy feet, 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat. 
All too soon these feet must hide, 
In the prison cells of pride, 
Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt's for work be shod. 
Made to tread the mills of toil. 
Up and down in ceaseless moil, 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground ; 
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Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin, 
Ah ! that thou couldst know thy joy 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy. 

John Greenleaf Whittier 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. The class may make an outline for a composition 
called '' A Boy's Happy Day/^ To make the outline, 
think of the things that WTiittier says the barefoot boy 
liked to do. Decide which of these you will have the 
boy do in the morning. What will you choose for 
afternoon ? Make your outline somewhat like this : 

I. Morning 

A. Looking for berries 

1. On the hill 

2. In the meadow 

B. Eating lunch in the woods 

II. Afternoon 

A. Playing with a squirrel 

B. Climbing trees 

III. Evening 

A. Coming home 

B. Eating Supper 

How many topics and subtopics does this outline 
contain ? 

2. Use your outline for a talk. A good beginning 
sentence might be, ^' Ben will always remember a 
happy day last June.'' Can you think of a better 
one? 
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25. HOMONYMS ; SEE AND SEA » 

You knaw that there are words in our language that 
sound alike but differ in meaning. They are called 
homonyms. There are. not many of them, but we 
must learn them and watch our writing to be sure that 
we spell correctly the word we wish to use. 

What does tha word sea mean ? 

What does the word see mean ? 

I. Read the following sentences and tell, when 
called on, the reason for the spelling sea or see in each": 

1. I saw a ship a-sailing 
A-sailing on the sea. 

2. They come to see, and to be seen. 

3. None are so blind as those that won't see. 

4. Franklin, when a boy, wished to go to sea. 

5. There is no music that man has heard 
Like the voice of the minstrel sea. 

6. What has two eyes but can't see? 

II. Close your books, and take pencil and paper. 
The teacher will read one of the above sentences. 
Decide which of the words sea and see the sentence 
contains, and write the word thus : 1. Sea. 

Do the same for each sentence as the teacher reads 
it, numbering your words. You will then have a column 
of six words on your paper. Check the mistakes as 
the teacher names the correct word and explains it. 

1 This lesson should be repeated frequently, the sentences being 
read each time in a different order until every one in the class gets 
100 per cent on the same day. The children may sometimes cor- 
rect each other's work. 
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26. LETTER WRITING 

Albion, Wisconsin 

November 17, 1921 
Dear Cousin Edith, 

Aren't you glad Thanksgiving Day is so near? I hope 
that you can visit us then. Fred, Lucile, Aunt Eleanor, 
and Uncle Will are coming, and perhaps Grandma and 
Uncle Chris. 

At dinner, we children can sit at a table by ourselves. 
Afterwards we will tie my sled to Uncle Will's sleigh and go 
for a long ride. 

Write me as soon as you know whether you can come. 
There won't be any fun without you. 

Your cousin 
Bedford 

Write a letter, telling how you are planning to 
spend Thanksgiving. In the letter, ask your friend 
to visit you on that day. 

27. ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 

Dr. Noah D. Choate Rev. Jonathan Wesley 
R. F. D. 10 Hot Springs 

Milford Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Miss Margaret Roberts 
2216 Carlton Street 
Berkeley 
California 

Notice how the lines are arranged in the above 
addresses. No punctuation is used at the end of the 
lines. 
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Sometimes abbreviations are used in addresses. 
In the above addresses, what abbreviations are used? 
What do they stand for? What other words might 
have been abbreviated ? 

EXERCISE 

I. Write each of the above addresses from dictation. 

II. Write addresses for the following : 

1. Master Ralph S. Carver lives in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. The number of his house is 777. It is in Van Ness 
Avenue. 

2. Philip C. Hayne lives in the city of Charleston, South 
Carolina. His house is numbered 75. It is in Meeting 
Street. 

3. Robert O. Bryant is a physician. He lives on Route 
7 from Harper^s Ferry in West Virginia. 

4. Paul J. Calvin is a minister, living at Genoa, Ne- 
braska. 

28. TROXJBLESOME WORDS : YOU^RE, YOUR ; WHO^S, 

WHOSE; IT^S, ITS 

I. Read over these sentences : 

1. Who is that? Who's that? 
It is I. It's I. 

You are right. You're right. 

2. Mary had a little lamb. Its fleece was white as snow. 
Whose name was called? 

Your name was called. 

What does who^s mean? It^s? YouWe? 
What form of you shows ownership ? Of it f 
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What form of who shows ownership ? 

II. Read the following sentences and tell the reason 
for the spelling of the underlined word in each : 

1. Strike while it^s hot 
And tarry not. 

2. You're a hero, my man. 

3. Who's ahead ? 

4. From sea to sea my country lies 
Beneath the splendor of the skies. 
Far reach its plains ; its hills are high ; 
Its^ mountains look up to the sky. 

5. Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee. 

6. " I am your father/' cried he. 

7. Sure enough, it^ Rip Van Winkle. 

8. Who's caUing you ? 

III. Use these sentences for a written exercise 
according to the directions given on page 160. 

29. DICTATIOlSf 

A Desperate Situation 

Another pull brought us through the deep part of the 
drift, and we reached a place where the snow was quite 
shallow. But it was not the hard, smooth surface of the 
road. We could feel that the ground was uneven and 
covered with roots and bushes. Bidding Axel stand still, 
Lars jumped out of the sled and began wading around among 
the trees. Then I got out on the other side, but had not 
proceeded ten steps before I began to sink so deeply into 
the loose snow that I was glad to extricate myself and 
return. It was a desperate situation, and I wondered how 
we should ever get out of it. 

Batabd Taylor, from Boys of Other Countries 
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How many sentences are there in this selection? 
Notice where conunas are used. 
What words in the selection are hard to spell ? 
Find in the dictionary the meaning of the word 
extricate. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write the above selection from dictation. Remem- 
ber to keep an even margin of the proper width, and 
to leave a space between words and a wider space 
between sentences. 

Give the reason for the use of each capital letter. 

30. A LESSON ON SENTENCES 

Tell which of the following hues are sentences and 
which are not. 



\ 



1. The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 

2. And sang to a small guitar 

3. What a beautiful Pussy you are 

4. The Owl looked up to the moon above 

5. Wrapped up in a five-pound note 

6. They took some honey and plenty of money 

7. In a beautiful pea-green boat 

8. O lovely Pussy ! O Pussy, my love 

9. What shall we do for a ring 

10. To the land where the Bong-tree grows 

11. They sailed away for a year and a day 

12. The turkey who lives on the hill 

13. With a ring in the end of his nose 

14. On the edge of the sand 

15. They danced by the light of the moon 
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31. STORY TELLING: A DESPERATE SITUATION 

SectioD I of this story is given on p^e 163. The author 
ia tellii^ of his experience while traveling in Sweden with 
young Lars as guide. Axel is their horse. 

II 

" We shall freeze to death in an hour ! " I cried, I was 
already chilled to the bone. 

" Oh, no ! " exclaimed Lars cheerfully. " I am a Norr- 
lander, and Norrlanders never freeze. I know what my 
father did with a gentleman from Stockholm on this very 
road, and we'll do it to-night." 

"What was it?" 

" Let me take care of Axel first," said Lars. 

Lars led him under the drooping branches of a fir tree, 
tied him to one of them, gave him an armful of hay, and 
fastened the reindeer skin upon his back. 
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III 

When this was done, Lars spread the remaining hay 
evenly over the bottom of the sled and covered it with the 
skins, which he tucked in very firmly on the side towards 
the wind. Then, Ufting them on the other side, he said, 
" Now take ofif your fur coat quickly, lay it over the hay, 
and then creep under it/' 

I obeyed as rapidly as possible. For an instant I shud- 
dered in the icy air ; but the next moment I lay stretched 
in the bottom of the sled, sheltered from the storm. I held up 
the ends of the reindeer skins whUe Lars took ofif his coat 
and crept in beside me. Then we drew the skins down and 
pressed the hay against them. When the wind seemed to 
be entirely excluded, Lars said we must pull ofif oiu* boots, 
untie our scarfs, and so loosen our clothes that they would 
not feel tight upon any part of the body. 

IV 

In five minutes, I think, we were sound asleep, and I 
dreamed of gathering peaches on a warm August day at 
home. Just as I was beginning to feel a little cramped and 
stiff from lying so still, I was suddenly aroused by the cold 
wind on my face. Lars had risen up on his elbow and was 
peeping out from under the skins. 

" I think it must be near six o'clock,'' he said. " The 
sky is clear, and I can see the big star. We can start in 
another hour." 

Bayard Taylor, from Boys of Other Countries 

Prepare to tell in class whatever part of the story 
A Desperate Situation is assigned to your row. 

After the story has been told, the teacher will ask 
the class to report on the following points. If you 
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notice any mistake in English, write it, so as to be 
ready to report on question 3 below. 

1. Did the speaker make the story vivid and interesting? 

2. Did he tell all the story? 

3. Did he use good English? 

4. Could he be heard all over the room? 

5. Did he speak slowly and distinctly? 

6. Did he stand up straight and away from the desk? 

32. A CLASS COMPOSITION BOOK 

Wouldn't it be well to keep the best compositions 
written in your class during the year? How can this 
best be done? Would it be desirable to make a class 
composition book? If you decide to make such a 
book, here are some suggestions. 

The book should have strong covers, for it must last 
through the whole year and stand much handling by 
pupils and teacher. These covers may be two pieces of 
tough, heavy paper, pimched with holes so that the 
compositions may be securely fastened between them. 
Instead of these paper covers, you may get a loose-leaf 
notebook cover that will hold many sheets. 

Choose a title for the book. This should be printed 
neatly on the front cover. Perhaps your drawing book 
has instructions for lettering. If not, your teacher can 
probably secure instructions about making letters. 
The teacher may ask the pupils to submit sample 
covers for the book. These coyers, without names 
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attached, may be held before the class and discussed 
so that the best cover may be chosen for the class 
book. 

The first page should be the title-page. Decide 
what you want to put on it and how the lettering 
should be arranged. Then have some pupil print the 
title-page, or have it written by the best writer in 
the room. 

After the title-page, there should be a page or two 
explaining the plan of the book and why it is kept. 
This will make a good subject for a composition. The 
teacher will select three of the best compositions on this 
subject and read them to the class, or pass them aroimd, 
without telling the writers' names. The class will 
then vote which composition should go into the book, 
and suggest corrections to be made by the author when 
copying it. When the composition is finally ready, the 
sheets are to be pimched to fit the holes in the cover and 
put into the book. 

The best compositions written during the year and 
the best letters go into the book. When you are 
promoted, the book may be left for the next class, to 
show what was done by your class. Near the close 
of the year, it may be sent to the principal or superin- 
tendent, who is always interested to see what you have 
done in composition. Perhaps the book will be sent 
to the school exhibit or a school fair. 

Would some drawings or crayon sketches add to its 
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attractiveness ? Perhaps a pupil will be able to make 
drawings that will illustrate some of the compositions. 
Can you think of a sketch or a photograph that would 
do for a frontispiece? If you do not know what a 
frontispiece is, how will you find out? 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Talk informally in class about the proposed class 
composition book. Here are some things that should 
be decided in the course of the conversation : 

1. Why should we make the book? 

2. What kind of covers shall we have? 

3. What words should be placed on the cover? 

4. What should be placed on the title-page? 

5. What would be a good picture for a frontispiece? 

6. What materials shall we need for the book? 

33. PREFACE FOR THE CLASS COMPOSITION BOOK 

1. Write a preface for the class composition book. 
(Do you need to consult the dictionary for the meaning 
of preface?) Tell why the book is to be kept. Tell 
what things are to go into it. Tell what is to be done 
with it. You will write a better preface if you make 
an outline beforehand. 

2. For the class composition book, make a list of 
the points to be observed in writing a composition. 
Make a heading for the list and number the items 
in it. 
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34. DOUBLE NEGATIVES 

Do not use two negatives where the meaning needs 
but one. If you mean " I have none,^ you certainly 
would not say, " I havenH none,^^ for this would be an 
awkward way of saying, " I have some." 

EXERCISE 

I. Find the negative word in each of these sen- 
tences. Repeat the sentences till they sound familiar 
to you. 

1. I have none. 7. It can be found nowhere. 

2. I haven't any. 8. It can't be found any- 

3. He is doing nothing. where. 

4. He isn't doing anything. 9. I have seen nothing. 

6. There are no crackers. 10. I haven't, seen anything. 

6. There aren't any crackers. 

II. Answer the following questions in complete 
sentences by using negatives : 

1. What did you do, Ted? 

2. How many marbles have you? 

3. What are you doing? 

4. Have you a bicycle? 

5. Are there any squirrels in these woods? 

6. Is there any more? 

7. Have you seen any one? 

8. Have you written a letter? 

9. Did you write a letter? 

10. Do you want any hickory nuts? 

11. Did he have any? 

12. Did you go anywhere? 
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35. RECITATION TOPICS 

You know that sometimes the teacher asks you a 
question, and your answer tells the one thing asked 
for. At other times she asks you to tell several facts 
that belong together in one large division of the lesson. 

Suppose that it is a geography lesson. The teacher 
might ask : 

What is the shape of the earth? 

How far is it through the earth from pole to pole? 

How far is it around the earth at the equator? 

These questions relate to one division of the 
lesson, " The Size and Shape of the Earth." Instead 
of asking these questions, the teacher might prefer to 
have one pupil tell everything he has learned about 
the size and shape of the earth. In that case, the pupil, 
without waiting for questions, states all the facts that 
would answer these questions. We call this reciting 
by topics. 

When a pupil recites on a topic, he really makes a 
little talk. This is a good exercise in language as well 
as in geography or history. 

A topic is a division of a subject. When you recite on 
a topic, you should keep close to it, not putting in 
anything from another part of the lesson. Be careful, 
also, not to leave out anything important or anything 
the other pupils need to know in order to understand 
the topic. 
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In reciting on a topic, the pupil should look at the 
teacher and talk to her, unless it is the custom in the 
school to recite facing the class. He should pronounce 
his words distinctly, and let his voice fall at the end of 
sentences. Topical recitations conducted in this way 
are a great help in training us to think and to talk 
well. 

EXERCISE 

1. Take your textbook in history, geography, 
hygiene, or any other subject your teacher may select. 
Turn to some lesson in it and write all the topics you 
find in the lesson. 

2. Select some topic that interests you in any lesson 
you have had in the last few days. Prepare to talk 
about it in class. 

3. Give your talk to the class without annoimcing 
your topic. The class should listen carefully to see 
if they can tell what your topic is. 

36. STUDY OF A PICTURE: THE BOYHOOD OF 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH 

Turn to the frontispiece of this book and study it. 
What is the sailor in the picture telling the two boys ? 
Which boy is taking the greater interest in the story? 
Why is the sea an appropriate background for a picture 
of Raleigh ? Look up the Uf e of this famous English- 
man, and tell the class one of his adventures. What 
connection does he have with early American history? 
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WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Describe the character of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
judging him by this picture and by what you know of 
his later experiences. 

2. Write the story you think the sailor in the paint- 
ing is telling the boys. 

37. HOMONYMS; THERE AND THEIR 

There and their are two words that we must always 
watch carefully in our writing. 

Their tells whose; as, The boys lost their coats. 
There has two uses. 

1. It may tell where; as, I left it there, 

2. It may introduce a sentence without adding anything 
to its meaning ; as, There is no one at home. 

I. Read these sentences and tell the reason for using 
there or their: 

1. Who goes there ? 

2. The Indians train their children to endure pain. 

3. The woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 

4. They shook the depths of the forest gloom 
With their hynms of lofty cheer. 

6. There was a bear ! 

6. The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising. 
There are forty feeding like one. 

7. They have planted thorn trees 
For pleasure here and there. 
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38. A CLASS TALK: "WHY I THINK SO" 

1. Each person in the class may write a sentence 
telling something which he thinks the class ought to do. 

Here are some examples : 

I think we ought to have better spelling lessons. 
I think we should have a class picnic. 
• I think we ought to be more careful of our schoolbooks. 
I think we should help the postman. 
I think we ought to pick up waste paper. 

2. Exchange papers. Think of at least three rea- 
sons why the class ought to follow the suggestion which 
has been given to you. Write these reasons as an 
outline. 

3. Prepare an oral composition, using the suggestion 
as your beginning sentence. Follow your outline. 

After each talk, the teacher will ask some one to 
tell how the composition might be improved. 

39. TELLING A STORY 

I. Make up a short story suggested to you by one 
of the following phrases. Think of a good beginning 
and ending sentence. 

1. A careless boy — a piece of paper — a frightened 
horse — a runaway. 

2. A tin can — a heavy rain — mosquitoes — disease 
germs. 

3. A girl — a banana peel — an old lady — an accident. 

4. A family away for the sunmier — a dirty backyard — 
a boy — a siu^prise. 
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5. A new family on the street — a clean backyard — 
more clean yards — a clean street. 

II. Write one of the stories. Think of a good title. 
How should the title be written? 

40. A GAME WITH WORDS 

Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

When you read these four lines from Longfellow, 
think of the way he has expressed his thought. Sup- 
pose you were asking a master shipbuilder to do some 
work for you. Probably you Would say, " Make me 
a ship, right away. It must be a good ship that will 
not sinkJ^ 

Find the words Longfellow uses instead of the words 
in italics. What three words does he use instead of 
good f In what two ways does he express the idea that 
the ship must not sink ? 

Poets know how to express their thoughts exactly 
and fittingly and in several different ways. Our 
language is full of wonderful words which we must 
learn to use so that we may say exactly what we 
mean. 

Notice that Longfellow addresses the shipbuilder as 
" O worthy Master," and that is'written with a capi- 
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tal. The word is used only in addressing a person 
or thing, and is always written with a capital. It is 
found chiefly in poetry and in old stories. In our 
conversation and writing, by way of exclamation, we 
use oh. The word oh does not begin with a capital 
unless it is the first word of a sentence. 

* 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Read or recite the four lines from Longfellow before 
you begin the following game. 

The names in the list below should be written on 
the board. Read the hsts to yourself several times, 
so as to be familiar with the words. Look up the 
meaning of any words you are not sure you can use 
correctly. While the game is being played, have your 
book open at this page so that you can select the right 
word from the second column. 

As the teacher points to a name (such as poem) , she 
calls on a pupil, who says, " I can compose sl poem," using 
the most appropriate word from the second column : 

Names on the Board Words to Choose from 

a rabbit pen do 

a chore make 

blankets build 

clocks establish 

a poem manufacture 

a framework construct 

a business put together 

a house compose 
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41. REVIEW OF CAPITALS 

1. Every sentence should begin with a capital 
letter. 

2. When a quotation makes complete sense, it 
begins with a capital. 

3. The words / and should be written as capitals. 

4. Particular names, or proper names, begin with 
capitals. 

5. Two or more names forming one particular name 
should each begin with a capital ; as, James Russell 
Lowell. 

In such names as Gulf of Mexico, Cape of Good 
Hope, the word of does not begin with a capital. 

6. Words made from proper names begin with 
capitals ; as, the English language. 

7. In the title of a book or the subject of a com- 
position, the first word and the principal words begin 
with capitals ; as, Everjrthing in its Right Place. 

8. The names of the days and the months begin 
with capitals. 

9. All words referring to God begin with capitals; 
as, '' The Lord rules." 

10 The first word of every line of poetry begins with 
a capital. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Study the capitals on page 127. Say over to your- 
self the rule for each capital as you come to it. In class, 
choose captains as if for a spelling match. Each 
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captain, instead of choosing individuals for his side, 
will choose a row, or half a row (if there is an odd 
number of jows). The pupils stand by their seats and 
take their turn, giving briefly the reason for each 
capital, as : 

is a capital because it is the first letter in a word that 
begins a sentence. 

7. is a capital because it is always written as a capital. 

If the pupil answers correctly, he takes his seat and 
does not have another turn. 

The match is won by the side which has the fewest 
pupils standing when all the capitals have been ac- 
counted for. 

42. DIRECT AND mDIRECT QUOTATIONS 

1. The fox said, "The grapes are sour." 

2. The fox said that the grapes were sour. 

Find the difference between the first and the second 
sentence. 

When we repeat what some one has said, using his 
exact words, we make a direct quotation. 

When we tell what some one has said but do not 
use his exact words, we make an indirect quotation. 

EXERCISE 

1. Write three direct quotations. Rewrite the 
sentences, using indirect quotations. 

2. When you have some money to spend at a store, 
you go in and talk to the salesman. Write five sen- 
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tences of your usual conversation, beginning somewhat 
like this : 

I said, *'Good morning. Have you any hockey sticks, 
left?'' 

The storekeeper replied, " Certainly. Come this way." 



43. ABBREVIATIONS 

What is an abbreviation? Give five examples of 
words which are commonly abbreviated. 
Some other useful abbreviations are : 

Sec, Secretary Prof., Professor 

Treas., Treasurer P. S., Postscript 

M.D., ' Doctor of Medicine (a physician) 
D.D., Doctor of Divinity (a minister) 

A.M. and P.M. are two common abbreviations.. 
They are the initials of two Latin phrases, ante meridiem,, 
meaning before noon, and post meridiem^ meaning after 
noon. For instance, your school begins at 9 : 00 A.M. 
and you should be in bed at 9 : 00 P.M. 

EXERCISE 

A Game of Abbreviations. Each person may 
write on a sUp of paper a word commonly abbreviated. 
The papers may then be exchanged. Each person 
rises and reads the word on his slip, giving the correct 
abbreviation. For example : " Governor is commonly 
abbreviated by writing capital G-o-v period.'' 
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44. LETTER WRITING 

715 Barnett Street 

Kansas City, Kansas 
July 11, 1921 
The Sprague Publishing Co. 
American Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
Gentlemen : 

Inclosed I am sending you a money order for $2.50 for 
a yearns subscription to The American Boy. Please begin 
my subscription with the August number. 

Yours truly 

William McGrath 

This letter is called a business letter. How does it 
differ from the letter on page 161 ? Notice the punc- 
tuation after the salutation. The colon is used in a 
business letter and the comma in a friendly letter. 
What other difference do you notice? 

The address above the salutation is called the inside 
address. It is the same as the address on the en- 
velope. Notice where it is placed and the way it is 
punctuated. 

In business letters we do not use the same salutations 
and closings as in friendly letters. Here are some 
good ways to begin a business letter. Compare 
them with the salutations for friendly letters on 
page 42. 

Dear Sir My dear Mr. Smith 

Gentlemen Dear Madam 
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Some good ways to close a business letter are 

Yours truly Yours respectfully 

Yom^ very truly Respectfully yours 

Compare these with the ways of closing a friendly 
letter suggested on page 43. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

I. Write the letter given on page 180 from dicta- 
tion. 

II. Write a similar letter, subscribing for one of 
the following magazines: 

1. St. Nicholas J $4.00 per year. The Century Company, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

2. The YouiKs Companion, $2.50 per year. Perry Mason 
Company, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, 
Mass. 

3. Current Events, $.60 a school year. The American 
Education Press, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

III. Write to a railroad company, asking for a large 
time-table with a map showing the complete railroad 
system. Tell them that you wish to use the map in 
your geography class. 

c 

45. STUDY OF A POEM 

Down to Sleep 

November woods are bare and still ; 
November days are clear and bright ; 
Each noon burns up the morning chill ; 
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The morning's snow is gone by night ; 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow Ught, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie " down to sleep." 

I never knew before what beds. 
Fragrant to smell and soft to touch. 
The forest sifts and shapes and spreads ; 
I never knew before how much 
Of human sound there is in such 
Low tones as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things Ue " down to sleep." 

Each day I find new coverlids 
Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight ; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel down full in my sight ; 
I hear their chorus of '* good-night " ; 
And half I smile, and half I weep. 
Listening while they lie "down to sleep." 

November woods are bare and still ; 
November days are bright and good ; 
Lifers noon burns up lifers morning's chill ; 
Life's night rests feet that long have stood ; 
Some warm soft bed, in field or wood. 
The mother will not fail to keep, . 
Where we can " lay us down to sleep." 

Helen Hunt Jackson 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. What does the word November make you think of? 

2. Can you explain the meaning of the line, '' Each 
noon bums up the morning chill " ? How do the wood- 
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land plants and flowers " lie down to sleep "? What 
are the beds that Nature makes for them ? How does 
she make them? 

What are the sweet eyes that are shut tight? Who 
is the viewless mother? What does viewless mean in 
this line? 

2. Ask your teacher to read to you October , another 
poem by Helen Hxmt Jackson. What are some of the 
differences between the October picture and the No- 
vember scene described here ? 

3. Commit the poem to memory. 

46. STUDY OF WORDS 

1. In the poem Down to Sleep, what words does the 
poet use to describe the woods ? 

2. Which sentence below do you prefer? 

The woods in November have lost their leaves and make 
no sound. 

The leafless woods lie hushed and still. 

3. Make sentences that describe the silence and 
quietness of: 

The house at night An empty church 

The frozen brook The old cow 

4. What can we speak of as being clear? Bright? 
What word meaning bright, is made from the word 

a 

sun ? From shine ? From cheer ? 

5. Rewrite the following sentences, expressing the 
idea in some other way : 
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For instance, we may say, '*The brightest star faded/' 
or '*The most brilliant star wihked out." 

(a) There were gardens bright with flowers. 
(6) On frosty days, the bright sun bUnds us. 

(c) A bright smile passed over her face. 

6. Write sentences describing the colors, sounds, or 
sights in the woods, under one of these conditions : 

(a) When frost touches the leaves. 

(6) When spring thaws begin. 

. (c) When a wind storm sweeps over the woods. 

(d) When the birds wake at sunrise. 

(e) When nuts are dropping. 

47. THE CORRECT USE OF WORDS 

I. As the teacher names one of the words in this 
list, she will call on a pupil to give the correct answer. 

Words to be Given Out 

a baseball a watch a vase 

a partner a beanbag a game 

a horse an umbrella a cow 

a window an automobile a name 

Answers 
I have thrown it I have chosen it 

I have broken it I have driven it 

II. Write six sentences, using one of the following 
groups of words in each : 

1. was chosen 3. had thrown 5. have gone 

2. have driven 4. was hurt 6. have broken 

III. Make sentences using broke, chose, threw, and 
hurt to express past time. 
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48. QUOTATIONS 

Copy the following fable, and notice everything 
carefully : 

A fox one day found a wild boar sharpening his tusks on 
the trunk of a tree. 

"Why do you whet your tusks now?" asked the fox. 
"There is no sign of the coming of the hunter or the hounds." 

The wild boar answered, ** My dear friend, it would never 
do for me to be sharpening my weapons when I ought to 
be using them." 

Learn to be in time. 

Find here a quotation that is a direct question. Is 
this quotation set off from the rest of the sentence by 
a comma? Why? 

How can this quotation be made indirect? Read 
the sentence in the form of an indirect quotation. 

Sometimes in changing a direct quotation to an 
indirect quotation, a word or two must be changed. 
For example, if we wish to change the sentence, 

A boy told his grandfather to ring the bell, 
we cannot say, 

A boy tells '' Grandpa, ring the bell." 

We must say, 

The boy cried (or shouted), " Grandpa, ring the bell." 

EXERCISE 

1. Write the fable of the wild boar, changing the 
direct quotations to indirect. 

2. Tell orally what this fable teaches. 
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3. Tell the following fable in your own words, 
using direct quotations : 

A wagon was being pulled over a bad road by two' oxen. 
The axletrees groaned and cried. The oxen asked why the 
axletrees made so much noise. The oxen said they were 
doing the work, and they, not the axletrees, had the right 
to cry and groan. 

49. HOMONYMS; TOO, TWO, TO 

Too means also, and over or more than enough. 
Two is a number. 

To indicates motion towards; as, to school. It is 
also used in expressions such as to go, to try, to see, etc. 

I. Tell the meaning of each of the homonyms in 
sentence 5. 

II. Write the sentences from dictation. 

1. Nature has given us two ears but only one mouth. 

2. John can take care of fishes and doves, too. 

3. Do not stay too late. 

4. Too much is better than not enough. 

5. We went to market to buy two turkeys, if they were 
not too dear. 

6. It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

7. The score stood two to nothing. 

50. PRONUNCIATION 

A bad habit in pronunciation is the leaving off of the 
sound g in words that end in ing. Some of us say 
walking talking instead of walking, talking. Be on 
your guard against this habit. 
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Pronounce 


J the following words : 




1 

writing 


shooting 


chewing 


making 


practicing 


sleeping 


saying 


skating 


learning 


pulling 


laughing 


teaching 


whistling 


running 


fightmg 


reading 


studying 


eating 


coming 


spinning 


ringmg 


watching 


throwing 


coasting 


seeing 


coughing 


plowing 


drawing 


whispering 


fishing 
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2. Make sentences to be read in class, using five of 
the words in the above list. As you read your sen- 
tences, the class will listen for an ing that is not 
sounded clearly. Any one who hears you make tj^ip 
mistake will raise his hand as a signal that you must 
repeat the sentence. 

3. Read aloud the following selection : 

What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Yet the ear it fully knows. 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells 

In the jangling " 

And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells. 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells. 

Edgar Aiaj^i^ Yo^.lt^^'^^^^'^^ 
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SI. LETTER WRITING 

I. Write one of the three letters planned below : 

1. Write a letter to your teacher, telling the most fiin 
you had on Christmas Day, or the evening before Christmas. 
Perhaps you can draw some sketches to illustrate your letter. 

2. You sent your cousin some bulbs and she has written 
asking you how to make them grow indoors. Write the 
letter of explanation. 

3. Your chum five miles away has asked you to spend 
Saturday afternoon at his house. You are planning to do 
something that afternoon, perhaps build a snow fort. Ex- 
plain in a note why you prefer to have your friend come 
over to your house. Make your plan for Saturday so 
tempting that he or she will be sure to come. 

II. Class Work. In class, exchange letters with 
your neighbor and mark any mistakes in capitalization 
or punctuation. (Study the letter on page 161.) Put a 
question mark in the margin where you think the 
sentence could be improved. Record in pencil the 
mark you think the letter deserves. The five letters 
with the highest marks are to be read to the class by 
the pupils who wrote them. 

52. CORRECT USAGE; WENT, WROTE, TOOK 

The teacher will call on one pupil after another to 
go to the board, write a word (one that is often mis- 
spelled), and take his seat. She will then call on some 
one in the class, asking, 

" What did John do? " or " What has John done? " 
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The pupil is to reply quickly, 

" He went to the board, wrote . . . correctly (or incor- 
rectly), and took his seat," or 

*'He has gone to the board, he has written . . . correctly 
(or incorrectly), and has taken his seat." 



53- USING THE TELEPHONE 

It is a good thing to know the most courteous way 
to do some of the conmion things that people do every 
day. For instance, do you know how to use the 
telephone ? 

You will find the number vou wish to call in the 
telephone directory. The names in the directory are 
arranged in alphabetical order, just as words are 
arranged in the dictionary. 

Speak the number to the operator as distinctly as 
you can, but not too loudly. Sometimes people blame 
the operator for giving the wrong number when they 
themselves are to blame for not speaking clearly. 

You must be especially careful to be courteous in 
telephone conversations. Your hearer cannot seeyoiMr^ 
face and can judge you only by your polite woi'd^ ahd- 
pleasant voice. / , 

Suppose your mother asks you to call up a friend to 
deliver a message for her. The conversation mi^t 
soimd like this : 



Dorothy (speaking to operator) : North 624, please. 
Operator: North 624? 
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Dorothy: Yes. 

Mrs. Robinson : Hello. 

Dorothy : Is this Mrs. Robinson? 
^ Mrs. Robinson: Yes. 

Dorothy : This is Dorothy Jones. Mother wanted me to 
tell you that the Parent-Teachers' Association is to meet at 
the schoolhouse to-morrow evening. She hopes that you 
will be able to come. 

Mrs. Robinson : Thank you, Dorothy. Tell your 
mother I will try to be there. Good-by. 

Dorothy: Good-by. 

Remember that very long friendly conversations 
over the telephone often keep the line so busy that it 
cannot be used for necessary business. Don't talk 
too long. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

I. Three pupils may reproduce each of the following 
telephone conversations. One pupil takes the part of 
the operator, tl\e other two of the speakers. 

1. Mrs. Smith gives her order to the grocer. 

2. Your little brother has the measles. Call up your 
teacher at her home and explain why you have been absent 
from school. 

3. Call up a friend whom you have not seen for several 
weeks. Invite him to come to see you. 

II. Discuss the following: 

1. How to use the telephone to report a fire. 

2. How to call a doctor in case of accident. 
3. How to send a telegram by te\ep\iOTi^. 
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54. A STUDY OF SENTENCES 

An old lady had an Alderney cow the whole town knew 
that she loved it as a daughter they felt very sorry when 
the poor cow tumbled into a lime-pit her moans soon brought 
people to rescue her the beast had lost most of her hair she 
came out cold and miserable in a bare skin Miss Betsy 
Barker cried with sorrow and dismay she thought of trying 
a bath of oil to make the cow's hair grow an old sea captain 
said that plan would not work he advised a flannel waist- 
coat and breeches for the poor creature Miss Betsy wanted 
her cow to live so she set to work by and by all the town 
saw the Alderney going to pasture in a gray flannel suit. 

Mrs. Gaskell. Adapted from Cranford 

I. Read the above story carefully and decide where 
each sentence should begin and end. The story is 
to be ' read aloud in class, each person reading one 
sentence. How many complete sentences are there in 
the story? 

II. Write on a line the first word and the last word 
of the first sentence in the story. Make dots between 
the words to show that something has been left out. 
Put a period after the last word. 

Do the same for every sentence in the story. 
Your paper will look like this, but will use the words 
of the story : 

1. Write story. 

2. Make out. 

■ 

III. Some one in the class may take Miss Bets^ 
Barker's part^ and another pupi\ vi^s^ \i^ >3v\fe ^^ '^^^ 
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captain. They may have a conversation about the 
cow. Two other pupils should then give the 
conversation as they imagine it. 

55. ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 

It is important that the address on an envelope bo 
written plainly and carefully. Otherwise the letter 
may not reach the person for whom it is intended. 

Write envelope addresses for letters to be sent to 
five of the following persons or firms. In each case, 
draw lines showing the shape of an envelope. 

1. Your teacher. 

2. One of your schoolmates. 

3. A physician whom you know. 

4. A relative in another town or in the country. ' 

5. The publishers of a paper or a magazine. 

6. The superintendent of schools in your city or county. 

7. The publishers of one of the books you study. 

56. A STUDY OF WORDS 

The Night Express 

With three great snorts of strength, 

Stretching my mighty length, 
Like some long dragon stirring in his sleep, 

Out from the glare of gas 

Into the night I pass. 
And plunge alone into the silence deep. 

Cosmo Monkhouse 

Read these lines aloud slowly, being careful to pro- 
nounce each word distinctly. 
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What picture of the night express do you see ? What 
words help you to see the action of the train? The 
sound? What other words add to the picture? To 
what is the train compared? Who is talking in the 
Unes quoted? 

Read the poem aloud so as to express motion and 
sound. 

EXERCISE i 

1. A Guessing Game. Two pupils withdraw to a 
comer of the room and decide which of the following 
words they will act out. They will then walk forward 
in such a way as to indicate the word. The class 
wUl try to guess from their manner what word they 
are acting. 



trudge 


tiptoe 


loiter 


hobble 


walk 


shuffle 


skip 


stride 


march 


slouch along 



2. Write and bring to class three statements of 
something you observed on your way to or from school, 
using words of action that tell exactly what you saw or 
heard. For example : 

I saw a newsboy fling his bag over his shoulder. 

I heard the train snort as it pulled out of the station. 

I saw a man jump on the train. 
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57. STUDY OF A PICTURE: JOSEPH 

The Bible contains some of the best stories that were 
ever written, and many great pictures have been 
painted to illustrate them. On the opposite page is a 
picture of Joseph being sold by his brothers. 

If you know the story of Joseph as told in the book 
of Genesis, you can tell in what country Joseph's 
family lived. By looking at the picture, tell why the 
Arab band, in crossing the desert, chose this spot for 
pitching camp and why Joseph's brothers came here 
with their flocks. What are Joseph's feelings as he 
is led away? Do the Arab women seem interested? 
What are Joseph's brothers at the left part of the 
picture chiefly interested in ? 

Tell the story of Joseph to members of the class 
who do not know about him. Why did the brothers 
sell him? Had they planned originally to sell him or 
was it accidental? Where had Joseph been put just 
before the merchants came along ? 

EXERCISE 

Suppose that you have visited a great picture 
gallery and have seen this famous painting. Describe 
it as you would to a friend who had never seen it. The 
description may be either oral or written. 

Would you tell first about the camels and tents or 
about the central figures? Ho^ eaw^csM ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Arabs as to dress and looks ? Is this picture a study 
of nature or of people ? 

S8. A TEST FOR COMPOSITIONS 

While we are writing, we should be thinking mainly 
of telling what we have to say in a clear and interesting 
manner. A very important test of writing is the 
pleasure that the reader finds in it. If a piece of 
writing gives important facts, if it interests the reader, 
then it has merit. 

We should always remember, however, to make our 
compositions correct in form. In this lesson is given 
a test for correctness, which is to be applied after 
the composition is finished. Whenever you write a 
composition, turn back to this lesson and apply this 
test to what you have written. Then you will see 
how your composition may be improved. 

Apply the test now to the last composition you 

wrote. 

The Test 

1. Is the handwriting neat and legible? 

2. Is the margin at the left even and of proper width? 

3. Are any words misspelled? 

4. Is there any incorrect form of expression? 

5. Are capitals used where they should be? 

6. Are periods used where they are needed? 

7. Are question marks used where they should be? 

8. Are commas used correctly? 

9. Is the composition properly divided into paragraphs? 
10. Have I made clear what I mean to say? 
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59. A DICTIONARY LESSON 

1. Write the letters of the alphabet in a column. 
After each letter write two words beginning with that 
letter. 

2. Here are twelve words beginning with the letter 
h. Do you know how to arrange them in alphabetical 
order, just as they are placed in the dictionary ? Words 
beginning with ha come first. Hair comes before 
hands. Why? Hardy comes before harvest. Why? 

Write these words in alphabetical order : 

horn hills home heap 

hardy hot hear hair 

harvest hands high hoard 

3. Now turn to the section of H words in the dic- 
tionary and see whether your arrangement of the 
above hst is the same as the order in the dictionary. 

60. SOME USEFUL WORDS 

You have learned that sentences are complete 
statements. They should not be joined by unneces- 
sary words such as and, so, and then. There are cer- 
tain words, however, which you will find very useful 
in your compositions. They do not join sentences 
but show a thought relation between the parts of a sen- 
tence. Such words are but, for, if, when, and although. 

Read these two sentences carefully : 

1. We came to the bridge, and we found it was broken. 

2. When we came to the bridge, we found it was broken. 
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How many complete thoughts are there in the first 
sentence? How many in the second? Notice that 
when is part of the sentence thought. And merely 
joins two complete thoughts which might be written 
as two sentences. 

The following composition will show you how useful 
these words may be. 

Buttercups 

It was my little brother's first trip to the country. When 

we came to a big field of yellow flowers, we told Dick that 

they were buttercups. He gathered a big bunch of the 

flowers but he wouldn't tell us why he wanted to take them 

home. We found out the reason later, for he gave them to 

Mother and said, "Please make me some butter for my 

bread." 

EXERCISE 

1. Make up sentences, using the following words : 

but while if after 

for which because who 

when whose although whom 

2. Write a composition on one of the following sub- 
jects. Try to use at least two of the useful wojds in the 
above list. Be careful to write interesting sentences 
for the beginning and end of your composition. Be 
sure that every sentence tells something about your 
subject. 

Why I Like Paper Dolls. A Narrow Escape. 

My Favorite Hero. A Brave Deed. 

When Father Was a Boy. An Adventure with a Kite. 

The Queerest House I Ever Saw. 
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6i. STUDY OF A POEM 

America 

My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims' pride. 
From every mountain-side 

Let freedom ring. 

My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, — 

Thy name I love ; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills 

Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze. 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake ; 
Let all that breathe partake ; 
Let rocks their silence break, — 

The sound prolong. 

Our fathers' God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty. 

To Thee I sing ; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light ; 
Protect us by Thy might. 

Great God our King. 

Samuel Francis Smith 
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Our two most popular .patriotic songs are The 
Star-spangled Banner by Francis Scott' Key, and 
America by Samuel Francis Smith. Every Amer- 
ican boy and girl should know these songs by 
heart. 

America was written in 1832. As you read this 
great hymn, you will see that it sings the praise of 
liberty. Every stanza celebrates freedom. The 
Revolutionary War was fought that our nation might 
be free. Liberty under law (that is, limited only by 
our laws) is the foundation on which our government 
is built. Because Dr. Smith's poem expresses beauti- 
fully the spirit of patriotism and the love of freedom, 
for which our country stands, it has been adopted as a 
national hymn. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. What does the author mean when he says that 
his heart thrills with rapture? Mention everything 
that he loves about America. 

2. What does the author call America ? How does 
he express this idea in each stanza ? 

3. The last stanza is a prayer. The author calls 
God the Author of Liberty, or the One from whom 
liberty flows, because he feels that it is God's purpose 
that men shall be free. 

How many things are prayed for in the last stanza ? 
What are they ? 

4. Commit the poem to memory. 
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62. CORRECTIVE ENGLISH 

Study the following sentences carefully. Read them 
aloud several times. 

1. I feel wi^cft better. (Not: lots better.) 

2. May I sit beside you? (Not: side of.) 

3. I would have gone with her. (Not : would of.) 

4. He is taller than J. (Not : me.) 

5. Put in two cupfuls of flour. (Not : two cups full.) 

6. I am very sorry for her. (Not : real sorry.) 

7. She does better work in arithmetic than /. (Not : 
me.) 

8. He broke my pencil. (Not : he broke my pencil on 
me.) 

9. That is as far as I went. (Not : all the far I went.) 

10. Ned is shorter than J. (Not : me.) 

11. I am rather tired. (Not : kind of or kindy or sort of.) 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write an origijial sentence illustrating the correct- 
use of each of these groups of words. 

beside cupfuls 

as far as would have come 

taller than I much larger 

very glad could have gone 

63. CORRECT USAGE; OT, SAT, SET 

I. Class Exercise. These questions should be 
copied on the board. The teacher will then call on 
a leader, who will go to the board, point to one of the 
questions^ and call on some one to give the complete 
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answer promptly. If the pupil called on does not 
answer at once, he misses his turn. 

1. When you eat breakfast, where do you sit? 

2. Who sets your breakfast on the table? 

3. What would you say to a lady as you offer her a 
chair? 

4. When does your teacher ask you to set your desks in 
order? 

5. How late do you sit up at night? 

6. Have you ever set down a parcel and forgotten to 
pick it up? 

II. Supply the correct forms of sit, sat, or set for 
the blanks in the following sentences : 

1. The little bird at his door in the sun, 

A-tilt like a blossom among the leaves. 

2. In some countries people on the floor. 

3. the candle in the window. 

4. He the bottle on the shelf a month ago, and it 

still there. 

5. where the light will fall over your left shoulder. 

6. I have so long that I am tired of . 

7. We in front of the fireplace and told stories. 

8. We have the table for you. 

9. We out several trees in the school yard last Arlior 

Day. 

10. The umbrella stand was in the hall. 

11. Rome upon her seven hills. 

12. A city that is on a hill can be seen a long way. 

13. Now up on your hind legs. 

14. Now for your picture. 

15. You have long enough. 

16. How patiently you . 

JZ Take this basket and it on Jaek'^ tae^* 
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64. STORY TELLING: DAMON AND PYTHIAS ^ 

The city of Syracuse in ancient times was ruled by the 
harsh tyrant Dionysius. In that city were two youths who 
had become inseparable friends. One of them, named 
Pythias, for some slight offense was condemned to die. In 
vain he petitioned the tyrant for permission to return to 
his distant home, arrange his affairs, and bid farewell to his 
family. Dionysius was afraid he would never return. 

Damon, the other youth, then made a supreme offer. 
*' I will become a prisoner in place of Pythias," he said. 
" Let him depart, O King." Dionysius consented to this, 
and Pythias set out. 

Day after day passed and Pythias did not return. It 
was nearing the date set for his death. 

" You will never see your friend again," said the king, 
thinking to dishearten the prisoner. 

" He will come back if it is in his power," said Damon 
calmly. *^ If anything should prevent his return, I will 
give my life in forfeit." 

When the morning of the execution arrived, Damon was 
led forth from prison to die. The sword was about to fall. 
At this instant, a breathless figure burst through the crowd. 
*' Pythias!" they cried. 

In spite of robbers, storms, and broken bridges, he had 
come in time to release his friend. Embracing Damon with 
words of thanks, he took his place on the scaffold. The 
executioner stepped forward. 

^^ Hold," came the mighty voice of Dionysius, '* they 
shall not die! They have taught me a lesson in faithful 
friendship." And from the loneliness of his hard and cruel 
nature, he added sadly, " Would that I were worthy to 
become a third in this bond of friendship." 

Tell orally the story of Damon and Pythias. 

* Pronunciation : da'nidii; p\\.\i'\6&\ ^ci \:a^\'<>&* 
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6S. DRAMATIZATION OF THE STORY OF DAMON 

AND PYTHIAS 

You may dramatize the story of Damon and Pythias ; 
that is, make a short play of it. 

First make a Kst of the persons in the play. The 
story will be told by the conversation of these persons. 
You will have to add " stage directions," which tell 
the actors what to do in order to make the story clear. 

In Scene I, Pythias will be condemned to.death. He 
will ask to be allowed to go to his own coxmtry before 
he dies. His request will be refused, and Damon will 
offer to take his place in prison until he returns. 
Dionysius will grant permission for this to be done. 

In Scene II the conversation between Dionj^sius and 
Damon will be given, in which the tyrant tells Damon 
that Pythias will never return. 

In Scene III Damon will be led forth to execution. 
Pythias will return, explain the delay, and take his 
place on the scaffold. Dionysius will then pardon 
Pythias. 

66. STUDY OF A POEM 

Four Things 

Four things a man must learn to do, 
If he would make his record true : 
To think without confusion clearly ; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 
To act from honest motives purely ; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 

Henry van Dyke 
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EXERCISE 

1. What is the meanmg of confusion? What does 
sincerely mean? If you do not know, see if you can 
find out from a dictionary. What do you understand 
by honest motives ? If you can't give a good explanation 
of motives, look it up in a dictionary. Can you give an 
example of a good motive? Of a bad motive? 

2. Write the stanza from^ dictation. 

3. Commit it to memory and repeat it in class. 

4. Write the lines from memory. 

67. LETTER WRITING 

Suppose that you have gone to visit a friend for a 
week. When the week is nearly over, your friend's 
parents ask you to stay three days longer. Write to 
your mother, asking permission to remain. Tell 
something of what you and your friend have been 
doing and of the plans that have been made for these 

extra days. 

68. TELLING STORIES 

Every one likes to hear stories. He who can tell a 
story well is listened to with pleasure everjrwhere. 
Before you came to school, your parents or friends no 
doubt told stories that you enjoyed. In the lower 
grades you learned many stories that are loved all the 
world over. If you can tell one of these stories partic- 
ularly well, perhaps your teacher will let you tell it 
to some of the lower classes in the school. 
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Plan your story. Think it over before you tell it, 
and be sure to remember all there is in it. If the 
pupils in the class know the story, they will be able to 
correct you if you leave out anything or do not tell the 
happenings in the right order. 

Select one of the famous stories named below and 
tell it in class : 

1. The Musicians of Bremen. 

2. The Story of Clytie. 

3. Pandora's Box. 

4. Dick Whittington and hp Cat. 

5. The Story of David and Goliath. 

6. King Midas and the Golden Touch. 

7. Tom Thumb. 

8. King Alfred and the Cakes. 

9. Robert Bruce and the Spider. 
10. William Tell and the Apple. 

69. PRONUNCIATION 

1. In pronouncing certain words, people often make 
the mistake of sounding a silent letter or adding a 
sound not contained in the word. We should say of en 
not often. Learn to pronounce these words properly : 

often attacked (at tack't) 

salmon (sam'un) elm (not el lum) 

overalls (don't put in a sound of h) 

2. Don't add a final r sound to these five words : 
saw jaw law idea Ohio 
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3. Sound the consonants and vowels carefully : 

introduce quarter used has 

faucet fact rind partner 

hoist pumpkin empty with 

your accept orphan have 

4. These words are accented on the first syllable: 
theater toward interesting mischievous 
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I. Read the following sentences aloud several times : 

1. Whodid'it? 

You and I did it. We did it. 

She and I did it. They did it. 

2. With whom did they go? 

They went with us. 

They went with you and me. 

They went with him and me. 

3. To whom shall I give the ticket? 
Give it to her and me. Give it to us. 
Give it to him and me. Give it to them. 

4. Who may go? 

He and I may go. May you and I go? 

II. Fill the following blanks : 

1. With him and me or he and I: 

(a) There was a fight between , 

(6) may erase the board. 



(c) May ride our bicycles? 

(d) It is for . 

(e) They saw . 
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2. With / or me: 
(a) It is . 



(6) Give it to . 

(c) May John and go? 

(d) The dog followed . 

(e) The dog followed Helen and 



71. STORY TELLING: DOROTHEA DIX 

When the Civil War began, Dorothea Dix gave up every- 
thing else to hasten to Washington to offer her services to 
her country. For four years she served as superintendent 
of women nurses. During that whole time she did not allow 
herself a single day of rest. 

" Miss Dix hasn't sat down since the war began," her 
friends often said. 

After peace was declared, the question arose as to how 
the nation might best honor the woman who had served 
it so nobly. The Secretary of War offered her the choice 
of a large sum of money, or the tribute of a great public 
meeting presided over by the highest oflScials of the land. 

" Which," asked the Secretary, " do you prefer? " 

" Neither," said Miss Dix. 

" What would you Uke? " 

'^ The flags of my. country," she replied. 

By special order of the government, two beautiful flags 
were made for Miss Dix. At her death, she bequeathed 
them to Harvard University. 

EXERCISE 

1. Tell this story in your own words. 

2. Write a short story of some great hero, using 
conversation. What marks of punctuation will you 
have to watch carefully? 
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72. IMPS OF EXPRESSION 

In this lesson are some incmred forms which there 
is no excuse for using. They are imps that should be 
chased out of all expression, written or spoken. 

Incorrect Forms 

1. I done it. 10. I ain't got no pencil. 

2. I seen him. 11. He didn't do nothing. 

3. I have saw him. 12. Has George came yet? 

4. You was. 13. Don't she look nice ? 

5. He has went. 14. Mother gave it to me 

6. I ain't got any paper. and Mary. 

7. That there man is the one. 15. Where is my hat at? 

8. This here book is yours. 16. Mama come home yes-^ 

9. Lay down, Rex. terday. 

Give the correct expressions that should take the 
place of the wrong forms above. Recite the correct 
forms and then write them. 

73. LETTER WRITING 

Write one of the following letters : 

1. On your birthday you received a gift from a friend or 
a relative. Write a letter to the giver, mentioning the gift 
and expressing your thanks. 

2. During your summer vacation you have visited your 
cousin. Write a letter thanking him for the good time you 
had. Be sure to speak of some of the things you did together. 

74. A POET WHO WROTE SONGS 

Robert Bums is the greatest poet of Scotland. He 
was bom in 1759 and died in 1796. His childhood was 
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a hard one, and he went to school only three years in 
his whole life. His parents moved from one poor little 
stony farm to another. By the time he was thirteen, 
*' Bobbie " was doing a man's work to help his father. 

" Bobbie " learned to read, however, and he spent 
every spare minute during the day with a book in his 
hand. He read while he was on his way to the fields. 
He read while he was eating his supper. He read 
after every one else was in bed. He liked, best of all, 
to read poetry, especially a book of English songs. 

His mother used to sing old Scotch songs to the 
children. Bums loved the old tunes and used them 
for some of the songs he wrote. All day while he 
plowed in the fields, he made up songs. He wrote 
about the things he saw every day, the little mountain 
daisy, the tiny frightened field-mouse, the whistling 
blackbirds, and the wild primroses. 

Every one who heard the songs liked to sing them. 
Perhaps your teacher will let you sing Sweet Afton 
or Auld Lang Syne. Another song which shows how 
much Bums loved his native country is Bannockbum, 
written to celebrate a famous battle. 

Bannockburn 

Robert Bruce^s Address to His Army 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed 
Or to victorie ! 
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Now's the day, and now's the hour ; 
See the front o' battle lower ; 
See approach proud Edward's power — 
Chains and slaverie ! 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee ! 

Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa'. 
Let him follow me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins. 
But they shall be free ! 

Robert Burns 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. Appoint some one to find out all he can about 
the battle of Bannockburn and report to the rest of 
the class. 

2. What Scotch words do yx)u find iii this poem 
which are different in spelling and pronunciation from 
the words you would use ? 

3. Some one may tell the story of Bruce and the 
spider. 

4. Memorize one of the songs by Robert Burns. 
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75. ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 

In the latter part of the winter, people begin to 
think about the gardens they will make when spring 
comes. The magazines and papers contain adver- 
tisements of seed companies. Find several of these ad- 
vertisements, copy the addresses of the companies, 
and bring them to school. 

Write the addresses you have found just as they 
ought to appear on envelopes. * In the upper left- 
hand comer, place a return direction so that the letter 
may come back to you if, for any reason, it is not 
delivered. 

If your envelope is correctly addressed, it will look 
like this : 



After 5 days return to 
Harry J. Burns 
225 North Sixth Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


4 


Peter Henderson 




37 Cortlandt Street 




New York 




N. Y. 



Where should the postage stamp be placed on the 
envelope? Why? How can you tell how many 
stamps to use on an envelope? 
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76. LETTER WRITING 

1. Select one of the seed companies and write them 
a letter, asking for a copy of their catalogue. Be 
sm"e to write your full address plainly in the heading 
of yom" letter. 

2. Draw an envelqpe form and write 'the address 
of the company on it. Be sm^ to place a return di- 
rection in the upper left-hand comer of the envelope. 

77. CORRECT USAGE; THOSE AND THEM 

I. Repeat these sentences aloud several times- 
Then write them at dictation. 

1. Please give them to me. 

2. Please give those c?irds to me. 

3. I see them. 

4. I see those boys. 

5. Those pencils need sharpening. 

6. May I sharpen them? 

II. Fill the blanks with* those or them: 

1. marbles are mine. 4. Who took ? 

2. Aren't shoes new? 5. men are engineers ? 

3. Have you been in ? 6. Do you know ? 

78. STUDY OF A PICTURE: MOUNT VERNON 

This noble colonial mansion (p. 214) is dear to all 
Americans because it was the home of Washington. 

Where is Moimt Vernon? Who now owns it? 
What is it used for ? 

Study the picture imtil you can describe it from 
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memory. What is the shape of the house? How 
many stories are there? What makes the house look 
dignified ?. 

EXERCISE 

1. Suppose that you have just visited Mount 
Vemon. Write a letter to a friend, describing the 
house from the outside. 

2. Describe orally some house that you are familiar 
with. Describe it so that your classmates will wish 
they lived there. 

79. PRONUNCIATION 

I. Learn to pronounce correctly the word? in the 

list below. Some people carelessly omit a syllable in 

each of these words. They say " his try " instead 

of '^ his to ry '' ; '* reg lar '' instead of '^ reg u lar " ; 

'^ praps " instead of '* per haps.'' 

regular usually eleven avenue 

several general* perhaps different 

every forehead poem because 

geography government poetry average 

II. Read these sentences aloud, pronouncing each 
word distinctly. Be careful not to use such expres- 
sions as wanter for want to, dunno for donH know. 

1. Won't you give me one? 

2. I don't know where he is. 

3. There is a nest in that tree. 

4. Your orange is larger than mine. 

5. Give me time to rest before I start. 

6. Put the kettle on the fire. 
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7. I want to go with you. 

8. Don't you want to help us? 

9. I shall have to hurry. 

10. This pencU is longer than mine. 

11. Perhaps I can find that book for you. 

12. You can't tell one from the other. 

13. Was it I who said such a thing? 

14. He climbed the tree and looked across the water. 

15. I learned something new from this book. 

II. Read aloud one of the following selections. 
Speak each word clearly. 

The cataract strong 

Then plunges along, 

Striking and raging, 

As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among ; 

Rising and leaping, 

Sinking and creeping. 
Swelling and sweeping. 
Showering and springing, 
Flying and flinging. 
Writhing and ringing. 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting 

Around and around 

With endless rebound. 
Robert Southey. From The Cataract of Lodore 

KUng! Klang! Kling! Klang! 

Hear the anvil ring ! 
Kling! Klang! KUng! Klang! 

See the hammer swing ! 
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Fire blazing, bellows blowing ; 
Make the iron hot and glowing. 
Then the mighty hammer plying, 
Sets the golden sparks a-flying. 
Khng! Klang! With mighty peal — 
Kling ! Klang ! We forge the steel. 

80. A TALK ON LETTER WRITING 

Bring to class an addressed envelope in which a 
letter has been mailed. What things on the envelope 
were placed there by the person who wrote the 
letter? What things were placed there in the post 
office? 

Discuss these topics: 

1. The address. How should it be written? Should 
pencil or ink be used? What abbreviations may be used? 
How should the person's name be written? Where should 
the address be placed? How many Unes should it contain? 
Can any part be omitted? Why? 

2. The return address. Where is this placed? What is 
its purpose? How 'should it be written? 

3. The stamp. How can you tell how many stamps to 
use? Why is the stamp canceled? Can you find out how 
this is done? Where should the stamp be placed? Why? 

4. Sealing the letter. Why should you seal a letter care- 
fully ? Why is it careless to mail sharp or heavy things in a 
letter? 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Prepare a talk on " Starting a Letter on its Journey/' 
illustrating your talk by means of a correctly addressed, 
stamped, and sealed envelope. 
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8i. A GAME WITH LETTERS 

Give to the teacher the addressed envelopes you 
brought to class (for Lesson 80). She will number 
them and provide a slip of paper with corresponding 
numbers for each person in the class. The envelopes 
will be passed around very rapidly. Look at each one 
carefully and decide whether or not that envelope 
'^ helped the postman." Write "Yes" or "No" 
opposite the corresponding number on your slip of 
paper. In making your decision, consider such things 
as writing, spelling, abbreviations, and the placing 
of the stamp and address. Be ready to tell why you 
decided as you did in each case. 



82. KEEPING A DIARY 

A diary is a blank book in which one writes the 
interesting things that happen day by day. In a 
diary we tell what we do each day — our work and 
our play. We tell about the interesting things that 
we see. 

To write well, we must have something to say. 
Having something to say comes from keeping one's 
eyes open. If you observe closely, you will have 
plenty of things to write about. Notice the flowers, 
the birds, and the animals. Many interesting things 
happen in the streets. The daily papers are largely 
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made up of what sharp-eyed young men see as they go 
about in cities and towns and over the country. In 
your home and in your school many things are happen- 
ing that are worth recording. Keeping a diary will 
not only help you to write, but will help you to be on 
the lookout for things worth writing about. The 
records should be short. Three or four sentences are 
enough to tell the main facts. Here is an example of 
a good paragraph for a diary : 

Tuesday, June 15. 

My mother lost the door key when she was shopping. 
I had to climb into the house through the little pantry 
window. My mother was afraid I would fall, but I didn't. 
Then I opened the front door and let her in. 

For your diary, you may use any ordinary blank 
book ; or you may write on separate sheets and then 
bind the sheets into a book with a title-page . and 
covers appropriately lettered. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Keep a diary for one week, or for as many days as 
your teacher directs. 

On one day of the week you might begin your record 
by writing, " I can teU that this is a spring day be- 
cause '' — adding some signs of spring that you have 
noticed. If this lesson doesn't come in the spring, 
substitute another word in place of spring — perhaps 
the name of the month. 

Other topics for your diary migjit b^v 
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1. The most interesting thing I saw on my way to school 
this morning. 

2. What our family did last evening. 

3. My daily task at home. 

4. What I am looking forward to to-day. 

5. My first thoughts when I woke up this morning. 

6. Something I did (or made) yesterday. 

83. DICTIONARY STUDY; THE GAME OF 

DEFINITIONS 

Choose sides as for a spelling match. The leader on 
one side gives out five words, and all the pupils write 
definitions of the words. Then these are read, and the 
teacher decides whether they are right or wrong. A 
definition only part;ly correct cannot be counted as right. 
Each correct definition is scored twenty, and each wrong 
definition is counted as zero. You may wish to com- 
pare, the definitions with those found in the dictionary • 

Then the leader of the other side gives out five words, 
and the definitions are written and graded. The 
scores of the pupils on each side are added. The side 
with the largest total score wins. 

Fewer than five words (or more than five) may. be 
given by each side. If only four words are given, 
each will count twenty-five. 

In order that only fair words may be given, it is well 
to make a rule that they are to be selected from the 
Reader that the class is studying, or from the Geog- 
raphy, or the Speller. 
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84. THE USE OF CAPITALS 

If you look at a newspaper, you will notice many 
words beginning with capitals. For instance, you may 
find such words as Republican and Democratic. 

The names of poUtical parties should begin with 
capital letters. 

1. My father belongs to the Republican party. 

2. My uncle voted for the Democratic candidate. 

3. In the early history of the United States one of the 
political parties was called the Whig party. 

Names of religious denominations also begin with 
capital letters. 

1. She goes to the Presbyterian church. 

2. This man is a Roman CathoUc. 

Review other rules for the use of capitals. You 
will find a Ust of rules on page 347. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Some one who writes very plainly may copy the 
following uncorrected paragraphs on the board. Each 
member of the class may make one correction, giving 
the rule he is applying. Use colored chalk to make the 
change from a small letter to a capital. 

A FAMOUS AMERICAN 

abraham Uncoln was born in kentucky on february twelfth, 
1809. most of his childhood was spent in indiana where the 
lincoln family lived in a log cabin, later they moved to the 
state of iUinois. 
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abraham worked very hard to get an education, one of 
the first books he r^ad was "the life of george Washington.'* 
for a time he worked in a country store and studied law at 
night. 

after he became a lawyer, he drifted into public Ufe and 
was finally elected president of the united states, as the 
candidate of the repubUcan party, he went to Washington, 
where he lived during the long hard period of the civil war. 
he was so wise and great that every american has cause to 
be proud of him. 



85. STUDY OF A STORY 

How Arthur was Made King 



Long ago, in the days of Merlin the magician, there ruled 
over Britain a king named Uther Pendragon.^ This king 
had a son, a little boy named Arthur, who he hoped would 
rule after him. 

But Merlin the magician was wiser than the king. "The 
wild barons of Britain will never be contented under the 
rule of a child," he said to Uther Pendragon. "As soon as 
you are dead, they will rise up and try to seize the power for 
themselves. Let me take the child and put him in safe- 
keeping until he is old enough to rule." 

So Merlin persuaded the king, soon after Arthur was born, 
to give the child to him. He carried Arthur away secretly 
and gave him into the charge of a good knight. Sir Ector, to 
bring up with his son Kay ; but Merlin did not tell even Sir 
Ector that this was the son of the king. 

It was well that he did not. No sooner was Uther Pen- 

1 Pronounced u'ther p6n dr&g'fin. 
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dragon dead than Merlin's fears came true. Each of the 
nobles thought himself fitted to be king. Each rose up, 
strengthened his castle, and made war upon his neighbor. 
There was strife from one end of Britain to the other. 

Years passed, but Merlin bided his time, and at length 
Arthur was a tall youth, strong and skilled in knightly 
exercise. Then Merlin talked with the archbishop, and the 
archbishop caused it to be known that whoever came to the 
great cathedral on a certain day would see a miracle. This 
miracle, he ^aid, would show who was the lawful king of the 
land. 

From all sides the people came riding in. When they 
came to the cathedral, they saw in the churchyard, on a 
great stone, an anvil with a sword thrust through it, and on 
the stone were these words : 

Whoso can draw forth this sword is rightful king of 
Britain bom. 

Then said the barons and knights, ''This is an easy task" ; 
and each one who thought that he should be king tried his 
strength. There was a great pulling and wresting, but all in 
vain. Not one of them could move the sword so much as a 
hair's breadth from the anvil. They were forced to depart 
without learning who was the rightful king, for the arch- 
bishop declared that it was clear that none of these present 
had power to take the sword. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. A magician is one who works wonders. 

A baron is a nobleman. 

An archbishop is a high officer of the church. 

A miracle is a strange and wonderful occurrence. 
The appearance of the anvil and sword on the great 
stone was a miracle. 
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2. The story we have just read is really a story 
in' two parts. What happens in the first part ? 

Point out the sentence with which the second part 
begins. How many years do you think pass between 
the events of the first part and of the second ? What 
happens in the second part? 

3. Write the first or second part of the story in 
your own words. 

86. STUDY OF A STORY 

How Arthur was Made King 

II 

Not long after the trial of the sword, it came to pass that 
great jousts were held near London, and Sir Ector and his 
son. Sir Kay, rode up to try their skill. With them went the 
yoimg Arthur. 

Now it happened that, as they were riding along, Sir Kay 
discovered that he had by chance left his sword at home. 
" I will ride back and fetch it," said Arthur quic.kly, and he 
turned back to the castle where they had spent the night. 
But when he reached it, he found the castle closed, for every 
one had ridden to see the jousting. 

He was greatly vexed at this, for said he, " Now Kay will 
lose his chance in the jousts.'' Then he remembered the 
sword he had seen in the churchyard of the cathedral, and he 
rode quickly and laid hold of it. As soon as he had put his 
hand to it, it came forth from the stone easily. So Arthur 
hastened to carry the sword to Sir Kay in order that he might 
take part in the jousts. 

When Arthur appeared with the sword, Sir Ector and Sir 
Kay knew at once that it was the sword of the prophecy. 
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And Sir Ector questioned Arthur, saying, "How did you 
come by this sword ? '' And Arthur told them how he had 
foimd the castle closed and had ridden and fetched the sword 
from the churchyard for Sir Kay. Then said Sir Ector^ 
" This is the sword of the prophecy. Arthur must be 
king." 

The three went to the archbishop and told him the strange 
tale ; and the archbishop called the people together. Then, 
said he to Arthur, " Now put the sword into the stone and 
draw it forth that the people may all see the miracle." And 
before them all, Arthur put back the sword into the stone 
and drew it forth with ease. 

At this the great barons were angry and murmured, saying^ 
" What he has done, we can do." 

So the archbishop commanded that the sword be once 
more placed in the stone. " Let the barons try their hands 
again," he said. They tried, but still in vain. 

Once more Arthur pulled out the svord easily, and the 
people, seeing it, cried with one voice, " Arthur is king I 
Arthur is king ! " 

Thus Arthur was made king, and he ruled Britain wisely, 
doing justice to all. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. Jousts (pronounced jUsts) are combats on horse- 
back between knights armed with swords and spears. 

A prophecy is a foretelling of something that is to 
happen. The words on the stone were a prophecy. 

2. Lesson 86 finishes the story of '' How Arthur was 
Made King." How many parts are there in this 
story? What happens in each part? 

3. Tell the whole story to the class in your own 
words. 
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87. WRITING A PLAY 

We found that the story in Lesson 85 is made up 
of two parts. If you were to make this story into a 
play, these parts would be called acts. Who would be 
the actors in this play? 

Make a play out of this story in class. The teacher 
will help you to think of the speeches of the different 
actors. 

88. WRITING A PLAY 

In Lesson 86 you will find material to finish your 
play. What new actors do you need? Sometimes in 
plays every part of the story is not acted out. The 
actors either tell the audience what has happened 
between the acts, or they tell enough so that the rest 
can be imagined. Do you think there is any part of 
this story that need not be acted ? 

Finish the play in class with the teacher's help. 

Then go through the whole play and make it better 
wherever you can. 

89. GIVING A PLAY 

Choose actors to take the parts, and give the play 
" How Arthur was Made King.'^ 
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I. STUDY OF A BIOGRAPHY 

Peter Cooper 

Peter Cooper said to a friend one day, "I have always 
tried to do the best 1 know how, and then people have wanted 
what I made. 1 determined to make the best glue, and 
found out every method and ingredient looking to that end, 
and so it has always been in demand/' This is the secret 
of the success obtained by the great philanthropist. 

He was born in New York City, February 12, 1791. 
Shortly afterwards his father, a hatter by trade, removed to 
Peekskill, New York, where he built a store and a church. 
One of Peter Cooper's earUest recollections was being set 
to pull the hair out of rabbit skins to help his father. He 
remained in the business until he could make every part of 
a hat. Even as a boy, he delighted in making and contriv- 
ing things. Of his own accord he undertook one day to 
make a pair of shoes. First he took apart an old pair to see 
the structure. Then after procuring son^e leather and tools, 
he made the shoes without further instructions. 

As a young man. Cooper was apprenticed to a wagon- 
maker, receiving for his work his board and twenty-five 
dollars per year. His inventive genius was early shown, 
and he invented a mortising machine which was in use as 
late as 1879. 

His term of apprenticeship ended, he embarked in busi- 
ness for himself, and in one of the cheapest streets of New 

227 
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York was seen the sign, Pbteh Cooper, Coach and Wagon 
Maker. Since all business was affected by the War of 
1812, Cooper did not make a success of this venture, and 
before the war closed he had failed. He opened a, cabinet 
shop and escaped failure again onlj' by changing his business. 



Statue of Peteh Cooper 
In front at Cooper Inatitule, New York City 

He bought a grocery store, and finding that it was yielding 
profit, he looked about for something else in which to in- 
vest, in order to add to his earnings. 

As a coach builder and cabinet-maker he had noticed 
that the glue in use was very poor, and he thought he could 
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make a better glue. He bought a glue factory, located at 
the comer of Madison Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street in 
New York City. For thirty years he worked here, and for 
twenty of these years he had no bookkeeper, no clerk, no 
salesman, no agent. He was up at dawn and Ughted the 
factory fires to be ready for the men who came to work at 
seven o'clock. At noon he drove to town and sold his prod- 
uct, and in the evening posted his books. 

The glue business prospered greatly and Cooper began to 
be wealthy. Desiring to invest some of his wealth, about 
1830 he began to smelt iron at Canton, a little town near 
Baltimore ; he was the first to apply anthracite coal to 
puddling. In 1845 he moved his smelting business to Tren- 
ton and erected a rolling-mill there. Here was initiated the 
use of iron beams for fireproof buildings. 

The directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad were 
looking for some one to design for them a steam engine that 
would run on the many curves of the road. They appUed 
to Mr. Cooper, and in 1830 he designed and built the first 
locomotive ever made in America. He was his own engineer, 
and personally directed the building of the engine. At the 
trial of the engine, a horse-drawn vehicle tried to outstrip 
it, and the engine won. 

Many inventions occupied the agile mind of Mr. Cooper. 
He invented a machine to rock his baby, and at the same 
time keep away the flies ; another to move boats by utiUz- 
ing the rise and fall of the tide, and one to shear the nap of 
cloth. He began the study of the science of aviation, but 
was severely injured by an explosion of gas. This experience 
took away all desire for further investigations along this line. 
When the question of a cable across the Atlantic was dis- 
cussed, he helped to finance the company which laid the first 
successful one. 

His greatest work was the foundation of Cooper Institute 
in New York City in 1854. Its object was to provide free 
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schools of art and science, free reading-rooms, and a library 
for those who work. To-day it has both day and night 
schools, and has aided thousands to gain an education in the 
arts and sciences. 

Peter Cooper lived to the good old age of ninety-two. 
He was unfailing in industry, simple in habits, truthful and 
just in his dealings. He believed that the rich are but 
trustees of their wealth for the good of their fellow-men, and 
he used his great wealth with this idea in mind. He was 
beloved by all classes of citizens. The roughest cartman or 
the most reckless cab-driver would draw up his horses and 
.wait without a word of impatience if it was Peter Cooper's 
quaint old gig that blocked the way. Somebody said of him, 
'*He is like sunshine on a dark day, lighting up thousands of 
facos. Those who meet him look as if they thought, 'It 
cannot be so bad a world, since Peter Cooper lives in it.' '' 

Edgar W. Ames. Adapted 

EXERCISE 

I. The first paragraph has as its topic ''The secret 
of Peter Cooper's Success.'' Expand this into a short, 
complete sentence which states what the secret was. 
Make a topic for each paragraph and expand it into 
a sentence in the same way. 

II. A Class Talk. Why was Peter Cooper called 
a philanthropist? Tell in class what you know of 
two great philanthropists of to-day. Find out and 
tell the class all you can about Cooper Institute. 

Make a list of the trades and industries Peter Cooper 
carried on. Make another list of the things he in- 
vented. Discuss the lists in class. From reading this 
selection, what kind of man do you think Peter Cooper 
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was? What word made from industry can you apply 
to him ? What word made from invent f How did he 
feel about his wealth ? 

2. WORD STUDY 

Notice how these words are used in the selection in 
Lesson 1. What is the meaning of each? 

puddling direct outstrip utilize initiate 

smelting serviceable agile design reckless 

Write ten sentences using the above words cor- 
rectly. The sentences are to be read aloud in class 
and discussed. 

3. WRITTEN COMPOSITION; BIOGRAPHY 

Look up the meanings of biography and autobiog- 
raphy. What is the difference ? 

Discuss in class any biographical sketches you have 
read. What ones did you like best? Why? Is a 
biography interesting in which every paragraph begins 
with a date ? 

In writing Peter Cooper's biography (see Lesson 1), 
did the author tell all that the great man did and 
all the dates? What are the leading facts to be 
remembered ? 

Prepare a list of topics from which to write the life 
of some great man or woman who lived or is living in 
your coimty. If you prefer, you may prepare to write 
your autobiography. Write the composition and read 
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« 

it to some one not in your class. Ask that person to 
tell you frankly what parts are dull, awkward, or 
hard to follow. Cross out anything that does not 
a,dd interest or necessary information, and rewrite 
any poorly written sentences. Then copy your biog- 
raphy and hand it in. 

4. MODEL FORM FOR A FRIENDLY LETTERS 



316 Summit Street 

Pomona, California 

September 2, 1921 
Dear Marion, 

Mother and I reached home yesterday after our 
visit of three months in the East. Although we 
had a pleasant time with our relatives in Maine and 
Massachusetts, we are glad to be at home once 
more. 

The peaches and plums are ripe now, and we 
spend all day on the ranch helping the men gather 
the crop. I wish that you could be here to help 
eat our peaches, but I suppose that you are enjoy- 
ing your good Massachusetts apples. 

Give my love to your mother and write soon. 

Your loving friend 

Helen Garland 



The letter in this lesson is a model form for a friendly 
letter. There are five things about this form to be 

^ This form, and the letter on page 278, are taken, with one or 
two slight changes, from the Course of Study for the Boston Public 
Schools. 
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followed in your friendly letters : the arrangement of 
the heading, the salutation, the beginning of the body 
of the letter, the complimentary close, and the 
signature. 

The heading begins near the middle of your ^heet 
and about two inches from the top. It*is arranged in 
three lines ; the second line begins a Uttle farther to 
the right than the first, and the third begins still 
farther to the right. No punctuation is used at the 
end of the lines, except in the case of an abbreviation, 
which is, of course, followed by a period. 

The salutation begins even with the margin. In 
friendly letters, it is followed by a comma. 

The first word of the body of the letter begins on the 
line below the salutation with the ordinary paragraph 
indention. 

The complimentary close begins about the middle of 
the line. No punctuation is used after it. Only the 
first word begins, with a capital letter. 

Some people prefer to use commas at the ends of lines in 
the heading of letters, the complimentary close, and the 
addresses on envelopes. 

The signature begins a little to the right of the 
beginning of the complimentary close. It is not 
necessary to place a period after the signature. i 

These few details are all that you need to remember 
about the form of friendly letters. 
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WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write a letter telling of a trip you have had or of a 
pleasant experience during the summer. The best 
letters may be read aloud in class. 

5. CORRECT USAGE; ISN'T AND ARENTT 

Try to form the habit of using isnH and aren% 
wasnH and werenH properly. Remember that there 
is no contraction for am not Of course, you will not 
think of saying ainH I or I ainH. 

I. Read the following sentences over and over till 
you get the soimd of them in your mind : 

1. There isn't any more. 

2. There wasn't anybody at home. 

3. Aren't you going with us? 

4. Am I not fortunate to find my ring so soon? 

5. Weren't you the catcher in the game? 

6. He isn't a member of our club. 

7. You aren't a musician, Elbert isn't k singer, and I 
am not a dancer. 

8. There weren't many people at the lecture. 

9. There isn't a weed in Richard's garden. 

10. Walter's garden is earlier than mine, but his is not 
so early as Dwight's. 

II. Make three sentences using there isnH; one 
using there wasnH; three using there arenH; three using 
there werenH; two using / am not; two using aren't 
there; three using am I not. 
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6. COMMON AND PROPER NOUNS 

It is convenient to have the words of our language 
divided into classes. One large class is called nouns. 
Nouns are the names of things. Pencil, book, girl, 
Joseph, Chicago, automobile, and dinner are examples 
of nouns. 

Nouns are of two kinds, common and proper. 

A common noun is a name belonging to all things 
of a class. For example, city is a common noun. 
There are thousands of cities, and each has the name 
city, 

A proper noun is the individual name of a particular 
person, place, or thing. Minneapolis is a proper noun 
because it is the name that belongs to a particular city. 

A proper noun always begins with a capital letter. 

EXERCISE 

1. Pick out the nouns in the first paragraph of the 
story A Race for Life on page 127. 

2. Make a list of ten noims, selecting five common 
nouns and five proper nouns. Write the list so that 
you do not have all of one kind together. 

Then stand before the class, read each noun slowly, 
and call on some one to tell whether the noun is com- 
mon or proper. You must be able to tell whether the 
pupil gives the correct answer. If he does not, call 
on some one else from among the pupils who volunteer. 
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7. A BOY'S POET 

Boys always like the poems and stories of Rudyard 
Kipling. Perhaps the reason is that he understood 
boys and liked to write about them. 

Many of his stories are about India, that strange, 
far-away country where he was born. When he was 
old enough to go to school, his father brought him to 
England. You have probably all read and enjoyed 
The Jungle Books. Some day you will read and enjoy 
Stalky and Co., sl book which tells about a boy's school 
life in England. 

After Kipling's school days were over, he went back 
to India and worked for a newspaper. Later he went 
to America and to England, where he wrote many 
stories and poems. 

Some of his books which you would like to read 
are Kirriy Puck of Pookas Hill, and Captains 
Courageous. 

His poems have a stirring quality that makes you 
think of soldiers marching. Among the poems which 
you will enjoy are : 

The White Man's Burden Children's Song (from Pitck of 

Together Pook's Hill) 

The Law of the Jungle L' Envoi, beginning '^When 

Roll Down to Rio earth's last picture is painted." 

* You will find on the next page //, one of Kipling's 
famous poems. 
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If 



If you can keep your head when all about you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you ; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you,. 

But make allowaiice for their doubting, too ; 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or being lied about, don't deal in lies, 
Or being hated, don't give way to hating. 

And yet don't look too good, nor talk too wise ; 

If you can dream — and not make dreams your master ; 

If you can think — and not make thoughts your aim ; 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 

And treat those two impostors just the same ; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you've spoken 

Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools. 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken. 

And stoop and build them up with worn-out tools ; 

If you can make one heap of all your winnings 

And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 

And never breathe a word about your loss ; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 

To serve your turn long after they are gone. 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 

Except the Will which says to them : "Hold on ! " 

If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue. 
Or walk with Kings — nor lose the common touch. 

If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much ; 
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If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds' worth of distance run, 

Yours is the Earth and everything that's in it, 
And — what is more — you'll be a Man, my. son ! 

RuDYARD Kipling 

This poem shows you how well Kipling understood 
boys. It was written for his own boy and describes 
the kind of man Kipling wanted his son to be. Read 
the poem carefully. 

Try to name the qualities which you think Kipling 
is describing. For instance, some of the qualities 
described in the first stanza are coolness and self- 
reliance. What lines describe these qualities? 

Can you find the lines that describe truthfulness? 
Patience? What other qualities are described? 

Do you agree with Kipling in the statement in the 
last line of the poem? 

Memorize the poem. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Choose three of the qualities Kipling describes. 
Write a composition entitled '' Three Qualities I 
Think Every One Ought to Have/' Tell why you 
have chosen each quality. 

8. ORAL COMPOSITION 

Here is an oral composition which was taken down 
just as a sixth grade pupil gave it. Can you do as 
well? 
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None for Sale 

When I entered the school yard, Zita asked me if I had an 
oral composition ready. I said I had not thought of any. 
Zita said, '^I have three.'' Because I didn't have any, I 
offered to buy one of hers for a penny, but she refused to 
sell one. She told me that people must work for themselves 
if they want to get along. 

This is a good oral composition because it tells a 
story in a clear, interesting way. The sentences are 
not strung together with and^s. 

Here is another sixth grade oral composition. 

Notice the title. 

Never Again 

One night as we were going to have our supper, I asked 
my mother for five cents. Just because she wouldn't give 
it to me, I went into the front room and said I didn't want 
any supper. I thought my mother would call me out and 
give me the five cents. When I went into the kitchen again, 
I found the table cleared off and no supper for me. 

An oral composition in your grade need not be long. 
It should be interesting to the other pupils. It should 
be told in as few words as possible. It should not have 
the sentences strung together with anrf's. When giving 
it, you should stand erect, speak plainly, and look at 
those who are listening to you. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

I. Discuss the sketches on page 240 which illus- 
trate topics 1, 2, 3, and 6 in II. 

Tell what ideas for a talk are suggested by each 
picture. 
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II. Select one of the following subjects and prepare 
a short oral composition on it : 

1. Where I Used to Live. 6. A Trip to the Woods. 

2. Doing my Chores. 7. The First Money that I 

3. Helping the Red Cross. Earned. 

4. My First Swim. 8. What I Expect to do Next 

5. When I Learned to Skate. Saturday. 




9. KINDS OF SENTENCES 
Prepare at home sentences to be read in class, as 
follows : 

1. A short entry in a diary for yesterday, consisting of 
four statements. 

2. Three exclamations that you oftenhear from people who 
drive a horse or an automobile, ride a bicyple, or use a boat. 

3. The first three questions you woulil ass if you were a 
stranger in a town or city. 

4. Three commands that m^ht be used in playing your 
favorite game. The class is to guess what the game is after 
bearing you read the sentences. 

What mark do you place at the close of a statement ? 
A\Tiat mark at the close of a question ? At the cbse 
of a command or a reauest? At the close of an 
exclamation ? 
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WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write on the board some of the sentences you have 

prepared. The class may correct mistakes in pimctua- 

tion or spelling. 

10. NOUNS 

Select all the nouns in this paragraph and tell which 
are common nouns and which are proper nouns : 

Poor little Gluck waited very anxiously alone in the house 
for Hans's return. Finding he did not come back, he was 
terribly frightened, and went and told Schwartz in the 
prison all that had happened. Then Schwartz was very 
much pleased, and said that Hans must certainly have been 
turned into a black stone, and he should have all the gold 
to himself. But Gluck was very sorry, and cried all night. 

When he got up^in the morning, there was no bread in 
the house, nor any money. So Gluck went and hired him- 
self to another goldsmith, and he worked so hard, and so 
neatly, and so long every day, that he soon got money enough 
to pay his brother's fine. 

He went and gave it all to Schwartz, and Schwartz got 
out of prison. Then Schwartz was quite pleased, and said 
Gluck should have some of the gold of the river. But Gluck 
only begged he would go and see what had become of Hans^ 

John Ruskin, from The King of the Golden River 

!!• VERBS 

You have learned that it is convenient to have words 
divided into classes. One of these is made up of the 
names of persons, places, and things. What is this 
class called? Name some words that. belong to it. 

We cannot say things with nouns alone. When we 
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pronounce the word princesSy we have only called up 
in the mind of the hearer the picture of a princess. 
We have not expressed a thought about a princess. 
When we say, " The princess awoke/' we have ex- 
pressed a complete thought. In order to express that 
.thought, we had to have another word, an action word, 
a word that tells what something does. These action 
words are called verbs. 

Verbs are not always action words. The words, 
is, was, and sleej>, for instance, are verbs, though they 
ao not express action. 
. A verb is necessary in order to make a sentence. 

EXERCISE 

I. By using verbs, make sentences about these 

things : 

nickel pie quart 

cars thunder George 

soldiers milkman bicycle 

II. Name the verbs in these sentences : 

1. The boy ran. 

2. The clock stopped. 

3. The man was walking. 

(A verb may be made up of two or more words) 

4. The last speaker had spoken. 

6. The sun set, the moon rose, the stars shone 

6. Flowers fjuie. 

7. All the flowers have faded. 

8. Much rain fell. 

9. The sun \\V\ shine. 
10. The baby sleeps. 
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12. REVIEW OF CAPITAL LETTERS 

On page 347 you will find the rules for using capitals. 
Write a sentence illustrating each rule. You may- 
enjoy hunting for the sentences in this book or in some 
book you are reading. In writing your sentences, 
do not place them in the same order as the rules for 
capitals on page 347. 

Exchange papers in class and then let each pupil 
decide what rules are illustrated by each sentence in the 
paper he receives. In the margin write the number 
of the rule that you think applies to each sentence. 

After ten minutes, return each paper to its owner 
and discuss the sentences that do not correctly illustrate 
the rules. 

13. STORY-TELLING : AN ADVENTURE 

Tell the best adventure you have heard of, read, or 
experienced during the sunamer vacation. 
Be careful to 

1. Explain briefly the situation so as to interest your 
hearers. 

2. Keep the class in suspense. 

3. Make the outcome clear and then stop, without drag- 
ging the story along. 

The class is to pass judgment on the talks, with 
regard to these three requirements, and vote for the 
two that are best. 
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Tell the best adventure you have heard of, read, or 
experienced during the sunamer vacation. 
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1. Explain briefly the situation so as to interest your 
hearers. 

2. Keep the class in suspense. 

3. Make the outcome clear and then stop, without drag- 
ging the story along. 

The class is to pass judgment on the talks, with 
regard to these three requirements, and vote for the 
two that are best. 
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14. LETTER WRITING 

Read again the model for a friendly letter given in 
Lesson 4. 

Suppose that you have been visiting a friend or a 
relative in another state and have returned home. 
Write a letter from your home to the person whom you 
visited, expressing your pleasure in the visit and telling 
what you are doing at home. 

Address an envelope for the letter you have written. 
Be sure to give the return address in the upper left- 
hand comer. 

15. A STUDY OF WORDS 

The Sea-Gull 

The waves leap up, the wild wind blows^ ' 

And the gulls together crowd, 

And wheel about, and madly scream 

To the deep sea roaring loud. 

And let the sea roar ever so loud. 

And the winds pipe ever so high, 

With a wilder joy the bold sea-gull 

Sends forth a wilder cry. 

Mary Howitt 

Read these lines aloud slowly, sounding each word 
carefully. What words in the stanza help you to see 
the picture of the gulls and the sea? What soimds 
do you seem to hear, as you read? What is the 
difiference in meaning between scream, roar, and pipe ? 
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I. Explain the meaning of each of the following 
words. Give orally a sentence using each. 



yelled 


sobbed 


told 


shouted 


called 


recited 


spoke 


said 


talked 


whispered 


exclaimed 


chattered 


shrieked 


stuttered 


stammered 



II. Choose the best word from the above list to fill 
each blank in the following sentences : 



1. *'I am not going," he . 

2. *'Sh ! your mother is asleep," 

3. He his favorite poem. 



Mary. 



4. "C-c-come quickly," the girl. 

5. ''Help! I am sinking," the man with all his 

strength. 

6. The noon whistle . 

7. "I ran as fast as I could," Kate breathlessly. 

8. "What! Not ready yet!" the old man in sur- 
prise. 

9. '' I'm lost, lost," the little fellow pitifully. 

10. The two monkeys away like old friends. 



III. Make up a sentence that might be spoken by a 
person who was (a) sobbing, (b) yeUing, (c) calling, 
or (d) whispering. 

Read your sentence to the class and call on some 
one to guess how a person would speak your sentence. 
The classmate who guesses correctly has the next 
turn to read his sentence. 
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i6. PRONOUNS 

When we write or speak, we do not always use the 
nouns that name persons or things. If Mrs. Brown 
says to John, 

" John, did you gather the eggs? " 

John repHes, 

'* Yes, Mother, I gathered them." 

In this conversation, three words are used in the 
place of nouns — you, I, them. These words we call 
pronouns. 

If the conversation were given without pronoiuis, it 
would be Uke this : 

''John, did John gather the eggs?'' 
''Yes, mother, John gathered the eggs." 

Pronouns are of great convenience. Here is a hst 
of some that are frequently used: 

I you he she it we they who which 

my your his hers its ours their whose what 

mine yours him her our theirs whom that 

me us them 

What pronoun stands for Tom? For Lucy? For 
the person you are talking to ? For the person talking ? 
For several people together ? For a book. 

A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

I. Write each of these sentences, usmg a pronoim 
in place of the words in italics : 
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1. The boys have come. 5. We were sorry for John. 

2. Has John seen the boys f 6. The arm mended fast. 

3. John looks well. 7. Mary is reading. 

4. John^s arm was broken. 8. Mary Ukes Mary's book. 

II. Make sentences using these pronouns : 

her their 



mine 
yours 



its 



whom 



17. PRONOUNS 

Select the pronouns in the following poem : 

The Table and the Chair 

Said the Table to the Chair, 
"You can hardly be aware 
How I suffer from the heat 
And from chilblains on my feet. 
If we took a little walk, 
We might have a little talk, 
Pray let us take the air," 
Said the Table to the Chair. 




Said the Chair unto the Table, 
**Now, you know we are not able; 
How foolishly you talk. 
When you know we cannot walk ! " 
Said the Table with a sigh, 
'* It can do no harm to try. 
I've as many legs as you ; 
Why can't we walk on two?'' 

Edward Lear 



Notice that Table and Chair each begin with a capital 
in this poem. Why did the poet write them that way ? 
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i8. TELLING A STORY 

Tell a short story suggested by any one of these 

topics. Try to make your beginning and ending 

sentences as interesting as possible. 

A Broken Doll. Caught in the Rain. 

Only a Dime. For Sale. 

A Lonely Road. An Exciting Ride. 

Lost in the Woods. Locked Out. 

A Crowd on the Corner. 

Be careful not to use why, well, or now in beginning 
your sentences. 

19. LISTENING TO ORAL COMPOSITIONS 

When you are giving an oral composition to the 
class, you like to feel that your audience is interested. 
It will help others to give their compositions if you 
listen attentively. If you cannot hear the speaker, 
you may rise quietly and stand until he speaks so that 
you can understand him. 

After you have heard the composition, perhaps you 
will have some suggestions for improvement. Re- 
member that your criticism must be helpful. It does 
not help any one if you say, '* I didn't like his com- 
position '' or *' I thought his story was good." Make 
definite suggestions. 

Here are some points you may watch for : 

Did the speaker stand erect and face his audience ? 
Did he speak clearly? What part were you unable to 
understand? 
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Did he use any incorrect English? What incorrect 
expressions did you notice ? 

Was his opening sentence a good one? 

Did you Uke the way his composition ended? Why? 

Try to find something good about the composition. 
The speaker may have used incorrect English, but per- 
haps he spoke very clearly and distinctly. You should 
tell him both of these things. 

When you are the speaker, remember that honest 
criticism should be received gladly. Your classmates 
are trying to help you just as you are trying to help 
them by listening carefully. 

EXERCISE 

Each person in the class may choose a story sug- 
gested in Lesson 18, which he has not told before. 
The class should listen carefully to each story. Try 
to find one good point and one point that could be 
improved. 

20. SENTENCES; SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

It is important to know what a sentence is and to 
be able to tell whether or not a group of words is a 
sentence. 

If you look out of the window and turn to some one 
in the room, sa5dng, '^ The postman is coming," you 
have uttered a sentence. Before you uiitered it, you 
had a thought. You expressed this thought in words ; 
that is, you made a sentence. 
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is a group of words expressing a thought. 

When you say, " The postman is coming," you are 
thinking about the postman. The postman is the 
subject of the sentence. 

Your thought about the postman is that he is com- 
ing. Is coming tells what you think about him and 
is the predicate of your sentence. 

The subject of a sentence names that of which 
something is thought. 

The predicate of a sentence tells what is thought 
about the subject. 

In some sentences of command, the subject you is 
not spoken or written but is understood; as, Obey 
orders. 

EXERCISE 



I. Select the subject of each of the following sen- 
tences : 

1. The night has a thousand eyes. 

2. All the heavens seem to twinkle. 

3. A noble deed is a step towards God. 

4. The cock is crowing. 

5. The stream is flowing. 

6. The small birds twitter. 

7. The lake doth glitter. 

8. The green field sleeps in the sun. 

9. Where are you going ? 
10. Are you waiting for me ? 

II. The early bird catches the worm. 
12. Birds in their little nests agree. 
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21. PRACTICE IN FINDING THE SUBJECT OE.A 

SENTENCE 

You have learned that the subject of a sentence 
names that of which something is thought, and that 
the predicate tells what is thought about the subject. 

The subject of a sentence may be one word or more 
than one word. Thus, in the sentence, 

(1) Sunflowers grow in our garden, 

the subject is sunflowers. In the sentence, 

(2) Large yellow sunflowers grow in our garden, ^ 

the subject is large yellow sunflowers. 

What is the principal word in the subject of sentence 
2? We call this word the simple subject. We call 
the whole expression, large yellow sunflxrwers, the com- 
plete subject. 

The simple subject of a sentence, is always a noun or 
some word that stands for a noun. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Name the simple subjects and the complete subjects 
of these sentences : 

1. The old gentleman caught sight of Gluck's little 
yellow head. 

2. The noise of the fray alarmed the neighbors. 

3. The strange behavior of his guest puzzled Gluck. 

4. The roar of the Golden River rose on Hans's ear. 

5. Poor little Gluck waited very anxiously for Hans's 
return. 
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6. Crimson and purple butterflies darted hither and 
thither. 

7. On the white leaves of the Uly hung three drops of 
clear dew. 

8. Gluck climbed to the brink of the Golden River. 

9. He obeyed his friend. 

10. The bank of black cloud had risen very high. 

11. All their money was gone. 

12. Beside the streams grew fresh grass and creeping 
plants. 

22. PRACTICE IN FINDING THE PREDICATE OF A 

SENTENCE 

What two parts are there in every sentence ? 
What is the predicate of a sentence ? 
In the sentence, 

The wind blows, 

what is the predicate ? In the sentence, 

Winter has come, 

what is the predicate ? 

The predicate in each of these sentences is a verb. 
A verb may be one word, or it may be two or more 
words. Here are some verbs made up of two or more 
words : was done, shall have come, had been walking. 

The verb in the predicate of a sentence, whether it is 
a single word or two or more words, is called the simple 
predicate. 

The predicate may contain other words besides the 
verb. In the sentence. 

We went yesterday, 
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yesterday is a part of the predicate, but it is not a part 
of the verb. Went is the, simple predicate. Went 
yesterday we call the complete predicate. 
In the sentence, 

He rode very slowly along the road, 

the verb rode is the simple predicate. Rode very 
slowly along the road is the complete predicate. 

Sometimes, instead of being told to select the sub- 
ject and the predicate of a sentence, you may be told 
to analyze or give the analysis of the sentence. When 
you know that the word analyze means to take some- 
thing apart) you can easily see why this is called 
analyzing sentences. 

The analysis of a sentence consists of separating it 
into its parts. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

I. Name the simple and the complete predicates : 

1. He would leave home early in the morning. 

2. He gave the boy a handful of money. 

3. The fruits were really precious jewels. 

4. Aladdin was walking about the town. 

5. Their eyes were dazzled by the splendor of the jewels. 

6. The Sultan listened without anger. 

7. Will the Sultan's fine promises come to au^t? 

8. He consulted with the Grand Vizier. 

9. Aladdin's mother advanced to the throne. 

10. Were the commands instantly fulfilled? 

II. In the great hall stood the princess. 

11. Analyze each of the above sentences by select- 
ing the subject and the predicate. 
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23. STUDY OF A POEM 
Concord Htmn 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world, 



The foe long since in silence slept ; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the mined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream that seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone ; 
That memory may their deed redeem. 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 
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Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. This poena was first read by Enierson at the 
cereniony of unveiling the Concord Monument. Read 
in your Histories the story of the fight at Concord and 
tell the storj'^ in dass. 

2. Find out and explain the meaning of 

rude bridge embattled votive sires 

3. How was the shot "heard round the world"? 
Explain the line, " That memory may their deed re- 
deem." What Spirit inspired the heroes of Concord? 

4. Conomit the poem to memory. 

24. USES OF THE COMMA 

Marks of punctuation — periods, question marks, 
commas, and quotation marks — are used to help us 
in reading. 

One way in which the comma helps us is by separat- 
ing the name of the person or thing addressed from the 
rest of the sentence. " I will shoot, John," is perfectly 
clear to us. If we leave out the conama and write, "I 
will shoot John," we mean something very different. 

The noun which names the person or thing addressed 
is not a part of the subject or the predicate. Such a 
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noun is used independently and is called a noun in 
direct address. For example, " Mother, may we play 
in the library?" 

A comma is used also to separate yes and no from the 
rest of the sentence in answer to questions ; as, " Yes, 
you are right." 

EXERCISE 

Copy these sentences, inserting commas : 

1. Now be reasonable little daughter. 

2. But Polly you know you never could tie a bow. 
.3. In another year Dr. George I shall be ready. 

4. Now dearest Aunty Meg don't take sides with him ! 

5. No it can't be done. 

6. O velvet bee you're a dusty feljow. 

7. Mr. President I move that the society adjourn. 

8. Yes my mother will let me go. 

25. DICTATION; THE APOSTROPHE 

Explain the use of the apostrophe in each of the 
sentences below. Write the sentences from dictation. 

1. The tree's early leaf-buds were bursting their brown. 

2. When we've finished our chores, we read or play games. 

3. It's too cold to snow. 

4. Then we all took a ride in Mr. Brown's car. 

5. It isn't what one makes, but what he saves that 
makes him rich. 

6. The boys' rooms were kept neatly. 

7. Why doesn't he come? 

8. They weren't in the first car. 

9. I think that this is James's garden plot. 

10. We went through McLane and EUwood's large store. 
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26. LETTER WRITING 

Make your choice and write one of the letters in- 
dicated here : 

1. Write a letter to a soldier in the army of the United 
States, asking questions about life in the army. 

2. Write a letter to a friend, telling something you have 
heard or read about the experiences of a soldier or a sailor. 

27. SENTENCES 

When we write or talk, we use sentences. It is very 
necessary to know when we have written a sentence. 
One of the first things to learn in writing is not to 
punctuate as a sentence what is really not a sentence. 
What two parts must every sentence contain? Ex- 
plain what each part expresses. 

EXERCISE 

1. Write a paragraph of about six sentences, telling 
of the early history of your town. 

2. Name the subject and the predicate in each of 
the sentences you have written. 

28. KINDS OF SENTENCES 

There are four kinds of sentences. 
" Aeroplanes are necessary in war," makes a state- 
ment and is called a declarative sentence. 
A declarative sentence is always followed by a period. 
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" Are aeroplanes necessary in times of peace ? '' 
asks a question and is called an interrogative sentence. 
An interrogative sentence, or a question, is always 
followed by a question mark. 

If we call out to some one who is in danger of being 
run over '^ Look out for the car ! '' we use a sentence 
that expresses sudden thought or strong feeling. It is 
called an exclamatory sentence. It is followed by an 
exclamation point. 

" Tell me a story," expresses a command or a request 
and is called an imperative sentence. Like the declara- 
tive sentence, it is followed by a period. 

EXERCISE 

I. How many kinds of sentences are there ? Define 
each kind. Give an example of each kind. 

II. Tell what kind of sentence each of the following 
is: 

1. The Bible is the greatest book in the world. 

2. Charge for the guns ! 

3. Come, read to me some poem. 

4. Longfellow was born February 27, 1807. 

5. Where are you going, my pretty maid? 

6. What is it you want to buy? 

7. Balder the Beautiful is dead ! 

8. Ho, trumpets, sound a war-note ! 

9. Work first and then rest. 

10. The time shall come 

When man to man shall be a friend and brother. 
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29. THE CORRECT USE OF WORDS 

Boys and girls — and men and women too — often 
use words carelessly without regard to their real mean- 
ing. Do you ever say that you '^ had a swell time " 
or " a grand time ''? Look up in the dictionary the 
meaning of the words grand, great, and swell. 

The words are correctly used in the following 
passages : 

And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman. 

His heart was as great as the world. 

Let music swell the breeze 
And ring from all the trees. 

EXERCISE 

Use grand, great, swell in the following sentences : 

1. It was a day for us when we won the game. 

2. Niagara Falls is one of the spectacles of our 

country. 

3. The mountains to a noble height. 

4. The old beggar had the air of a duke. 

5. Caesar fell. 

6. The blasts of wind the sail. 

7. I never saw nor shall see, till I die, so a miracle. 

• 8. The mighty building was too a place to Uve 

in. 

9. In our rowboat we could feel the from a pass- 
ing steamer. 

10. The gates of brass turn heavily upon their 

hinges. 
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30. A BOY'S LETTER 

165 Upland Road 
Cambridge y Mass.' 
Sept. 6, 1921 
Dear Aunt Louise, 

Do you mind if I write to you on the 
typewriter? Father has just bought a new 
one, and I think it is fun *;o write on it. 

Bob and I and some of che other boys here 
are taking automobile numbers. I have seen 
automobiles from twenty-six states and one 
from Quebec. 

Father is going to play checkers with me 
after supper. It is almost time for supper 
now. 

Last Monday one of the other boys and I 
rode twenty-five miles on our bicycles. We 
went out toward Lincoln by way of Lexington 
.and then back by Winchester. 

Good-by, with lots of love from 

This is a boy's letter just as he wrote it. It is a 
good letter, bright^and chatty. It has the merit which 
a friendly lettel* ought to have — it is interesting and 
pleasing. 

The best way to write a letter having these qualities 
is to feel that you are talking to your absent friend. 
There is a quaint, old-fashioned poem that Arlo Bates, 
a great teacher of composition, has thought enough of 
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to quote in a chapter on letter writing in one of his 
exceUent books on writing English. This is the poem : 

How TO Write a Letter 

Maria intended a letter to write, 
But could not begin (as she thought) to indite ; 
So she went to her mother, with pencil and slate 
Containing "Dear Sister," and also a date. 

" With nothing to say, my dear giri, do not think 
Of wasting your time over paper and ink ; 
But certainly this is an excellent way, 
To try with your slate to find something to say. 

"I will give you a rule," said her mother. "My dear, 
Just think for a moment your sister is here, 
And what would you tell her? Consider, and then. 
Though silent your tongue, you can speak with your pen.'' 

Elizabeth Turner 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write a letter to a relative or friend and try to give 
it the talking quality. After the teacher has read your 
letter, you may mail it to the person to whom it is 
written. Address an envelope for your letter. 

31. PRONUNCIATION 

Our language is not correct or pleasing if we pro- 
noimce words wrongly or carelessly. 
In the following stanzas Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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writes amusingly about people who pronounce vowels 
incorrectly and accent the wrong syllable : 

Learning condemns beyond the reach of hope 
The careless lips that speak of s6ap for s5ap ; 
Her edict exiles from her fair abode 
The clownish voice that utters r5ad for r6ad : 
She pardoned one, our classic city's boast, 
Who said at Cambridge, m6st instead of most. 
But knit her brows and stamped her angry foot 
To hear a teacher call a root a r6ot. 

Once more ; speak clearly, if you speak at all ; 

Carve every word before you let it fall ; 

Do put your accents in the proper spot ; 

Don't, — let me beg you, — don't say " How ? " for " What ? " 

And when you stick on conversation's burrs. 

Don't strew your pathway with those dreadful ur^s, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, from A Rhymed Lesson 

In the exercise below is given a list of words that 
many people pronounce incorrectly. You can learn 
the correct proniuiciation from the dictionary. Which 
of these words do you habitually mispronoimce ? 
Say them aloud again and again until you are sure that 
you have the right proniuiciation in mind. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. Read the poem in this lesson aJoud at home. 
Read it also in class. Then repeat aloud the correct 
form of the words which the poet says are often pro- 
nounced carelessly. 
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2. Pronounce these words: 




again 


must have partner 


have to 




(not : must of) 


(not : haf to) 


against 


deUvery follow 


hollow 


catch 


drowned geography 


jewelry 


chimney 


depths general 


dififerent 


children 


elm grocery 


discovery 



32. DICTATION; QUOTATIONS 

Write the following sentences from dictation : 

1. "You are old, Father WiUiam/* the young man said. 

2. "It seems a shame," the wahus said, "to play them 
such a trick." 

3. I said, "I will do all that I can to help our team to 
win the game." 

4. The official said, "It will be necessary for you to pass 
an examination." 

5. The official stated that I must pass an examination. 

6. "Heaven helps them who help themselves," affirmed 
Franklin. 

7. "Wait a bit," the oysters cried, "before we have our 
chat." 

8. "Gentlemen, who made all this?" asked Napoleon. 



33. A BETTER ENGLISH CLUB 

In several schools the pupils have organized " Better 
English Clubs,'' with an appropriate constitution and 
by-laws. The meetings are held either after school or 
in the regular language period. In these clubs, many 
original programs are arranged for the enjoyment 
of good literature and the rooting out of incorrect 
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speech. The following program shows how a meeting 
was conducted in one school. 



A *' Better English Club" Meeting 



President. 



Leader. 



Pupil 1. 



Pupil 2. 



Leader. 



Pupil 3. 
Pupil 4. 



The meeting will please come to order. We 
will have the roll call by the secretary, each 
member responding with an appropriate 
quotation. 

The following quotations are among those given : 
Words are the soul's ambassadors who go abroad 

upon her errands to and fro. 
Look well to your speech. 
Mind your speech lest it mar your fortune. 
He, and he alone, is a well-educated person who 

uses his language with beauty and with power. 
Guard well thy tongue. 

(The President makes a speech,. telling the aims of 
the club and what is to be done in the meetings.) 

Our subject to-day is Better Speech and we 
have some posters illustrating common 
errors. 

Here is a poster showing the wrong use of 
lots. Lots means land for sale. We say 
"Lots of books" when we mean several 
books. 

This poster shows the wrong use of the word 
laid. We say *' I laid down '^ when we should 
say " lay." Laid means placed or put. 

Amy will now tell us about a very bad error 
which she has heard people make. 

Amy gives sentences containing ainH and calls on 
the class for the correct form. 

I move that we put ainH out of this club. 
I second the motion. 
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Leader. 



pBESiDBNT. It has been moved and seconded that we put 
ain't out of this club. Those who favor 
this motion please rise. 

(The motion is carried.) 

So, out goes Mr. Ain't ! 

Now, we each have 
some " bi^-a-boos " 
our speech which rise 
up at all times, and 
we have determined 
to-day to put them ' 
away where they will 

never bother us again. We will have the 
waste basket brought, and each will in turn go 
forward and pledge himself to keep hia error 
in the waste basket instead of in his speech. 

(The solemn ceremony ia now performed.) 

The meeting is now adjourned. 




Perhaps your class will wish to start a " Better 
English Club." If so, discuss the matter, elect officers, 
decide on the by-laws, and plan for your first meeting. 

You may want to arrange to have some posters or 
cartoons at your first meeting, for any pictorial de- 
vice that pokes fim at an error of speech, will help 
you to guard against it. Suggest and discuss sub- 
jects for posters. Notice the one here illustrating 
how ain't is forced out of the dictionary. See also the 
poster on page 313. Observe that they are simply 
drawn, and that the point of each poster is very clear. 
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What poster would you have drawn if you had been 
Pupils 1 or 2 on page 264 ? 

34. SUBJECTS AND PREDICATES 

Name the complete subject and the complete 
predicate in each of the following sentences : 

1. Ulysses and the Greek heroes were generously enter- 
tained by iEolus, ruler of the winds. 2. East Wind, West 
Wind, North, and South were held at his conunand on his 
floating island. 

3. Ulysses besought iEolus for favoring breezes. 4. 
iEolus tied an ox-hide bag to the mast with a silver cord- 
6. He cautioned the crew on no account to touch this bag. 

6. All went well for nine days and nights, with Ulysses 
at the helm. 7. The white cliffs of Greece were only half 
a day's sail away. 8. Then the mighty warrior fell asleep. 

9. The crew had long suspected the bag to be full of gold. 

10. Now they could make sure. 11. The silver cord was 
quickly untied. 12. Out rushed the winds in a mighty 
blast. 13. They forced the ship back across the waves 
even to the floating island. 

35, VERBS 

We cannot have a sentence without a subject and a 
predicate. The predicate must always be a verb or 
contain a verb. 

The words in italics in these sentences are verbs : 

The snow falls, God is. The baby sleeps. 

A verb is a word that asserts action, being, or state 
of being. In the above sentences, falls expresses 
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action; is expresses existence or being; and sleeps 
expresses a state of being. 

A verb may consist of more than one word. Such a 
verb is called a verb phrase. For example, 

The gong was ringing. 

The fire engine had been called. 

The fire might ha/oe been prevented. 

Sometimes the parts of a verb phrase are separated 
from each other, as : 

Was the gong rung ? 

The battle is perhaps at this moment being fought. 

EXERCISE 

Select the verbs in these sentences : 

1. I recall with deUght two hoUdays in spring and fall. 
2. Then we went to the distant pasture land and drove 
thither the young cattle and colts. 3. What a day's ad- 
venture it was ! 4. It was Uke a journey to Europe. 5. The 
night before I could scarcely sleep. 6. There was no trouble 
about getting me up at sunrise. 7. The breakfast was 
eaten. 8. The luncheon was packed in a large basket. 
9. The horses were hitched up. 10. Did I shirk my duty? 
11. Was I slow? 12. I think not. 

36. CORRECT USAGE; VERB FORMS 

I. Read the following sentences aloud : 

I saw the circus. I have seen the circus. 

It came a week ago. It was to have come a week ago, 

A dozen eggs broke. A dozen eggs were broken. 
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Who did the work? Who hds done the work? 

I ate the apple. I have eaten the apple. 

I drew a picture. I have drawn a picture. 

II. Explain the difference between lie and lay, sit 
and set. Write sentences and read them to the class, 
uising these words correctly : 

sat have set 

lay (yesterday) has lain 

set (yesterday) were set 

laid shall be laid 

III. Fill the blanks with the proper form of the verb 
that appears in parenthesis : 

1. After we had the animals, we went in and found 

a seat, (see) 

2. When I was coming to school, I him riding a 

bicycle, (see) 

3. This is the largest barn that I have ever . (see) 

4. I to school early this morning and studied my 

history lesson, (come) 

5. From his dusty and tired appearance we thought that 
the man had a long way. (come) 

6. You told me to come and I . (come) 

7. Who that? I it with my little hatchet. 

(do) 

8. I think you will be sorry for what you have . (do) 

9. The trick was so easily that I thought I could 

do it myself, (do) 

10. Mother said I might go after I had my supper. 

(eat) 

11. My little brother a picture on his slate, (draw) 

12. We our lunch beside the brook, (eat) 
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37. A TOPICAL RECITATION 

The teacher or the class may select an interesting 
lesson in hygiene or some other subject. The teacher 
will then write on the board the topics in the lesson. 
They may be indicated by the paragraph headings 
given in the book, or the teacher may make an outline 
of the topics. 

Now study the lesson so as to be ready to talk to 
the class about any topic that may be assigned to you. 
After you have studied the lesson, you will wish to 
make sure that you remember everything relating to 
each subject. It is a good plan to close the book after 
you have read each topic and go over it in your mind 
to see if you know all the facts belonging to it. Then 
open the book and see if you have omitted any im- 
portant item. If you have, go over the topic again 
with the book closed. 

In planning your recitation, select the most inter- 
esting facts. You may include any appropriate facts 
learned outside of your textbook. 

When it is time to recite, each pupil called on 
should go to the front of the room and tell the class 
about the subject assigned to him. After he has 
given his talk, the teacher will ask the class to tell the 
good points of the talk and also to suggest ways in 
which it might be improved. The pupil giving the 
best recitation is to repeat it before the fifth grade. 
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38. A TALK ABOUT BOOKS 

Do you like to read? What kind of books do you 
like best? Did you ever become so interested in a 
story that you forgot where you were? Perhaps you 
even forgot that it was supper-time. Did you ever 
read a book that told how to do things or explained 
how things were made ? Do you like a book with beau- 
tiful pictures or would you rather imagine for yoiu^elf 
just how the characters in the ^ory looked? 

Books are interesting things to talk about. Tell 
the class about some experience you have had with a 
book.' You may call your talk ^^ An Adventure in 
Reading/' Perhaps some of the following sugges- 
tions may help you. 

A Book that Made Me Miss a Train. 
A Book I Want to Own. 
How Abraham Lincoln Paid for a Book. 
A Book that Doesn't Need Pictures. 
A Book that Tells Useful Things. 
A Character I Should Like to Be. 
If I Had Been ''Jo" (from Little Women). 
What is a Book without Pictures? 

A Book that Met with an Accident. (Bring the book to 
class to illustrate your talk.) 

After you have chosen a subject, think of good 
beginning and ending sentences. Be sure that every 
sentence in your composition adds something to your 
talk. 
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39. BOOK REVIEWS 

Give a short talk, trying to persuade the rest of the 
class to read some book that you have enjoyed. 

Of course the first thing to tell them is the exact title 
of the book and the name of the author. Then they 
will want to know whether the book is a story, a biog- 
raphy, or a book of travel. If it is a story, tell them 
something of the principal characters and the action. 
Why should you not tell them, everything that hap- 
pens? If it is not a story, tell them something about 
the people or places described, or the things which are 
explained. For your closing sentence tell them one 
good reason why you think the book worth reading. 

An outline for a book review may look like this : 

1. Name of book and name of author. 

2. Time and place of events. 

3. Main thought of the book. 

4. Principal characters. 

5. Speaker's opinion of the book. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write a review of an interesting book you have read. 

40. A BOOK GAME: MOVING PICTURES 

Divide the class into several groups. Each group 
should select a book with which the class is familiar. 
Plan a moving picture based on one of the scenes in 
the book. The scene should be acted without a spoken 
word. The class may guess the title of the book. 
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41. THE CORRECT USE OF PRONOUNS 

Read these sentences until they sound familiar: 

1. Who rang the bell? 

It was I. It was he. It was she. It was he and I. 
It was we. It was they. 

2. Whom did you sec ? 

I saw her. I saw him. We saw them. We saw him. 

3. Whose book is this? 

It^s mine. It^s ours. It is hers. It's his. It is 
theirs. 

4. For whom did the man come ? 

The man came for her. The man came for us. 
The man came for you and me. 
The man came for him and me. 

EXERCISE 

I. When the teacher asks the above questions, the 
pupils should write on the board, or at their seats, an 
answer using a pronoun. The books are to be closed 
during this exercise. 

II. A Game with Pronouns. The leader stands 
before the class with his eyes closed. The teacher 
points to Grace, who is to go up on tiptoe, touch the 
leader, and take her seat. 

Leader : Who touched me ? 
Grace : It was I. 

Leader (opening his eyes and pointing to Alice) : Was 
it she? 

Class (together) : No, it wasn't she. 
Leader (pointing to Grace) : Was it she? 
Grace : Yes, it was I. 
Grace now takes her turn as leader. 
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42. LETTER WRITING 

Write a letter to some one in the United States 
Navy, asking questions that you would like to have 
answered about life in the navy. 

43. NOUNS; SINGULAR AND PLURAL 

You have learned that nouns are divided into two 
classes. Give examples of these two classes and ex- 
plain the difference. 

Nouns are changed in form to express differences in 
meaning. What is the difference in meaning between 
child and children? Daisy and daisies? The change 
in form in these nouns indicates number. 

The form of a noun which names one person, place, 
or thing is called singular. The form which means 
more than one is called plural. 

Give the plural forms of these nouns: man, vrife, 
valley. 

EXERCISE 

Select the noims in the following lines and tell 
whether each is singular or plural : 

Young and beautiful was Wabun ; 
He it was who brought the morning, 
He it was whose silver arrows 
Chased the dark o'er hill and valley ; 
He it was whose cheeks were painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson, 
And whose voice awoke the village, 
Called the deer, and called the himter. 
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44. STUDY OF A POEM 

The Throstle 

"Summer is coming, sumimer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, love again.'' 
Yes, my wild little Poet. 

Sing the new year in under the blue. 
Last year you sang it as gladly. 
"New, new, new, new !'' Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 

"Love again, song again, nest again, young again." 

Never a prophet so crazy ! 

And hardly a daisy as yet, Uttle friend, 

See, there is hardly a daisy. 

"Here again, here, here, here, happy year!" 
O warble, unchidden, unbidden ! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear. 
And all the winters are hidden. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

EXERCISE 

1. The throstle is another name for the thrush. 
How does the poet make you hear the song of the bird ? 
Why is the same word repeated again and again ? Why 
does Tennyson say, " Never a prophet so crazy '' ? In 
what month do you think the poem was written ? 

2. Memorize the poem. 

3. Prepare an oral composition about a bird you 
have seen. Here are some suggested subjects : 
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The First Robin. Pussy, the Bird's Enemy. 

The Early Bird. The Song Sparrow. 

The Nest in Our Apple Tree. Moving North. 

Who Stole the Cherries? How the Nest Was Built. 

45. ORAL COMPOSITION: A DAY'S PLAN 

Tell the class of your plan for a busy day. Ex- 
plain the points that you consider most important in 
your plan. Tell why you couldn't cany out your 
plan completely, if for any reason you didn't. In 
talking about what you accomplished, give amusing 
or lively details. 

46. PRONOUNS 

A pronotm is a word used in place of a noim. 

Pronoims have different forms. For example, / 
has the forms my and mine and me when we speak as 
only one person, and when we speak of two or more 
persons, we, our, or ours, and us. Practice will enable 
us to use these forms correctly. 

The possessive forms of pronouns have no apos- 
trophe. IV s is not a possessive but a contraction for 
the words it is. 

It is hardly necessary to say that there are no such 
forms as hisn, hem, and theim. 

EXERCISE 

Select the proper form of the pronoim to use in the 
following sentences : 

1. (We, us) are going to the theater. 

2. (We, us) girls are going to the fair. 
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3. He gave the prize to (I, me). 

4. He sold the pigeons to Clarence and (I, me). 

5. Between you and (I, me), the decision wasn't fair. 

6. ^Who, whom) did you see? 

What is the subject of sentence 6 ? What word is a part 
of the complete predicate? 

7. (She, her) and Mary go to the same school. 

8. (He, him) and (I, me) are cousins. 

9. (Them, they) and (we, us) made up the party. 

10. Will you excuse William and (I, me) to go on an 
errand ? 

11. (Who, whom) shall I give the reward to? 

12. Father and (me, I) were fishing. 

47. STUDY OF A PICTURE: THE RETURN OF 

THE MAYFLOWER 

What was the Mayflower? In what part of our 
country is the scene of the picture ? 

Why are these persons looking out over the sea? 
Judging from their expressions, what are their feel- 
ings? What thoughts may be in their minds? De- 
scribe the costumes of the man and the woman. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Make your choice and write one of these composi- 
tions : 

1. A description of the picture. 

2. A short story suggested by the picture, giving names 
to people, telling why they have come to this lonely spot, 
and what their thoughts and feelings are as they look toward 
England. 
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48. MODEL FORM FOR A BUSINESS LETTER 



321 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 
January 20, 1921 
Charles Lowell & Company 
30 State Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Gentlemen : 
In reply to your advertisement in to-day's 
Herald for a clerk in your office, I wish to submit 
my application. 

I am fourteen years of age and am a graduate of 
the Prospect School. My report card shows my 
standing in arithmetic and spelling. This letter 
is a specimen of my handwriting. 

I refer to Mr. John L. Stevens, Principal of the 
Prospect School, and to Rev. George Chase, 25 
Wilson Road, Boston. 

Trusting that you will consider my application 
favorably, I am 

Respectfully yours 
Richard H. Williams 



Every boy and girl, and every man and woman, 
should know how to write a good letter of application. 
The above letter is a model form for a business letter. 

In a business letter we use an inside address, which 
is the same as that written on the envelope. 

It begins even with the margin of the letter. It 
has the same punctuation as is used in the writer's 
address, and is arranged in the §ame way. 
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The salutation, in business letters, is. followed by a 
colon. Notice the wording of the salutation and the 
complimentary close. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Write the model business letter from dictation. 

2. Write an application for a position you could fill. 

49. ORAL COMPOSITION: HOW TO MAKE 
TfflNGS AND DO THINGS 

When we tell people how to do things, it is nece.s- 
sary that we ourselves should clearly understand how 
to do the thing we are explaining. In preparing a 
talk on how to make something, it is a good plan to 
write the directions for making it. Then go over your 
explanation to be sure that it is complete and clear. 
Ask yourself whether the person to whom the direc- 
tions are given will be able to make the article from 
your explanation. This written explanation will help 
you to remember all the details when you tell the class 
how to make the article. In your talk, however, make 
no attempt to repeat exactly what you wrote. 

Here is a simple explanation. Do you think the 
directions are clear? 

How TO Make Griddle Cakes 

Every boy or girl who goes camping ought to know how to 
make good griddle cakes. Beat one egg with a fork and add a 
tablespoonful of sugar and a cup of milk. In camp it will 
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probably be convenient to use condensed milk diluted with 
water. To this, mixture add enough self-raising flour to make 
a thick, creamy batter. Bake the cakes on a griddle heated 
over a bed of coals. Be sure to grease your griddle and to 
have it very hot. Turn the cakes as soon as bubbles appear 
on the surface. This is a Boy Scout recipe. Try it for your 
next camp breakfast if you want to be a popular cook. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Select one of the topics named below and prepare 
for a talk. Perhaps you can draw on the board a few 
simple diagrams, such as are shown below to illustrate 

the first topic. 

1 . How to Make a Kite. 

2. How to Make Molasses 
Candy. 

3. How to Raise Some 
Vegetable. 

4. How to Make a Rabbit 
Trap. 

5. How to Make Bread. 

6. How to Make a Bed. 

7. How to Run an Incu- 
bator. 

8. How to Make a Fire in 
the Woods. 

9. How to Make a Good 
Snow Fort. 

10. How to Get a Book from 
the Public Library. 

11. How to Join the Boy Scouts. 

12. How to Use a Dictionary. 

13. How to Make a Tennis Court. 

14. How a Robin (or other bird) Builds its Nest. 



How 
To Make 
a Kite 
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50. DECroiNG WHETHER A GROUP OF WORDS IS 

A SENTENCE 

We sometimes have trouble in deciding whether a 
group of words is or is not a sentence. Remember 
that a sentence must have a subject and a predicate 
and that it must make sense. '' The pretty green hill 
over there '' is not a sentence because it has no predi- 
cate. " Running along the river road " is not a sen- 
tence; it has neither subject nor predicate. ''Worked 
with a great deal of pleasure '' could be made into 
a sentence, but it is not one now because it lacks a 
subject. 

EXERCISE 

I. In this exercise some of the numbered lines are 
sentences. Tell which are sentences and which are 
not. (Remember that in a command the subject 
you may be omitted, and in a question the subject may 
come between parts of the predicate.) 

1. Theodoret Roosevelt was President of the United 
States. 

2. Daisies with their pure white petals. 

3. Lafayette is honored and loved by Americans. 

4. With much worry and excitement. 

5. Slept all night under the open sky. 

6. How much money did raise ? 

7. Napoleon died at St. Helena. 

8. Let us then be up and doing. 

9. Little drops of water, little grains of sand. 

10. And the king of the cannibals together with a large 
body of armed warriors. 
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11. Come unto these yellow sands. 

12. What have you seen? 

II. By adding the missing part, make sentences 
of the above lines that are now incomplete. 

51. DIVIDED QUOTATIONS 

''Is the sky very heavy?" asked Hercules. 

''Not particularly so, at first," answered the giant, 
"but it gets to be a Uttle burdensome after a thousand 
years." 

"How long a time," asked Hercules, "will it take you 
to get the golden apples? " 

"Oh, that will be done in a few moments," cried Atlas. 

"Well, then," answered Hercules, "I will climb the 
mountain behind you there and relieve you of your 
burden." 

How many paragraphs are there in this selection? 
You will notice that the giant's first speech is divided 
into two parts and that each part is inclosed within 
quotation marks. What other broken or divided quo- 
tations are there in this selection ? 

What do you notice about the first word in the second 
part of the giant's speech ? What do you notice about 
the use of commas ? Now examine the use of capitals 
and commas in the other divided quotations. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

1. Copy the above selection. 

2. Write the seliection from dictation. 
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52. LETTER WRITING 

Read again the business letter on page 278. 

Write a similar letter answering an advertisement 
for an office boy or filing clerk. Make up a name for 
the paper in which the advertisement appears and a 
name and address for the firm that wishes to hire a 
boy or girl. Select a name for the writer of the letter 
and unagine his address and how much he has gone to 
school. Give references to two people who can speak 
of his abihty and character. 

53. VERBS AND THEIR SUBJECTS 

Verbs have many different forms. Most of these 
forms we naturally use correctly, and they give us no 
trouble. It is necessary, however, to be careful about 
a few forms of certain verbs. The form we should 
use depends on the subject. When we speak of one 
horse, we say, '' The horse trots.'' When speaking 
of more than one, we say, '' The horses trot.'' You 
will notice that the form of the verb used with a singu- 
lar subject ends in s and that the form used with a 
plural subject does not. 

The form used with a pronoun that represents the 
speaker or the one spoken to differs from the form used 
with a subject that represents the one spoken of. We 
say, '' I know '' and " You know,^^ but '' He knows,^' 
*' Henry .knows.^' The form of the verb is here deter- 
mined by the person referred to. 
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It is necessary, too, when we are speaking of past 
time, to know the form of the verb to use with the 
helping words is, was, were, has, have, and had. In 
the verb know, we use knew for past time, and known 
with was, has, have, etc. 



Study these Hsts : 






Singular 


Plural 


Singular 


Plural 


am 


are 


loves 


love 


is 


are 


talks 


talk 


was 


were 


writes • 


write 


has 


have 


does 


do 



We always use the plural form of the verb with the 
pronoun you whether it stands for one or more than 
one. Thus, we say, ''You were,^^ never ''You was.'' 
We say, " You have '' and " You are.^^ 

EXERCISE 

1. Write ten plural subjects and use them in sen- 
tences with the proper form of some verb. 

2. Use the following words as subjects of verbs : 

I you he men boys 

we she they girl woman 

54. CORRECT USAGE; VERB FORMS 

The word scissors means one instrument ; but as this 
instrument has two parts, the word is used as if it meant 
more than one. Find similar words in the exercise. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with the 
proper words: 
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1. the scissors stolen? (was, were) 

2. the shears broken ? {ishH, aren't) 

3. the ashes been shaken? (/las, have) 

4. Where the ashes thrown ? (lyos, were) 

5. the ashes shaken ? (lyos, were) 

6. the shears cut? (doesnH, donH) 

7. Here the skates, (is, are) 

8. There the scissors, (is, are) 

9. There seem to be any dry fuel for a fire. {donH, 

doesnH) 

10. There — — a flower left. (isnHy arenH) 

SS. LEARNING TO READ NEWSPAPERS 

Select from a newspaper a short article that you 
think will interest the class. Read this article until 
you know what is in it. Then lay aside the paper and 
give the substance of the article. If you can, get 
some one to listen while you are telling it. 

Write on paper the title of the article you have 
selected and give the name of the paper from which 
you have taken it. Tell in one sentence what the 
article is about. Take this sentence to school and 
show it to your teacher. If the teacher approves of 
the article, you may tell the class the substance of it. 

S6. ADJECTIVES 

Read these sentences and tell what words describe 

the cap and umbrella : 

I wore a great, high, shapeless cap. 

It was warm and comfortable. 

Over my head I carried a great, clumsy, ugly umbrella. 
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If the first sentence merely said, " I wore a cap," 
you might think of caps of many different shapes and 
sizes. When the words great, high, and shapeless are 
added to the sentence, you have a more definite idea 
of the cap. These three words which describe the 
cap and Hmit, or modify, the meaning, are called 
adjectives. 

An adjective is a word used to modify a noun or a 
pronoun. 

EXERCISE 

I. Select the adjectives in this paragraph : 

Rebecca descended a little hill, jumped from stone to 

stone across a woodland brook, startling the drowsy frogs 

who were always winking and blinking in the morning sun. 

Then came the "woodsy bit,** with her feet pressing the 

slippery carpet of brown pine needles; the woodsy bit so 

full of dewy morning surprises, — fungous growths of bril- 

hant orange and crimson springing up around the stumps of 

dead trees, beautiful things born in a single night ; and now 

and then the miracle of a little clump of waxen Indian pipes, 

seen just quickly enough to be saved from her careless 

tread. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin 

II. Read again the paragraph about Rebecca's 
morning walk and notice how much the adjectives 
add to the picture or idea expressed by the nouns. 

What adjective might have been used in each case, 
to give a different picture? For example, instead of 
little hill, you might say steep hilL 
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57. DESCRIBING PEOPLE 

It is a good thing to know how to describe a person 
so that your description will be interesting and clear. 
Could you describe yourself so that a cousin who had 
never seen you would recognize you when she meets 
you at the station? Could you describe one of your 
friends so that your father would know how he looks 
and also what a good chum he is ? 

Here are some good descriptions of people. What 
do they tell you ? 

Abraham Lincoln 

Would you like to know how Abraham Lincoln looked 
when he moved to Springfield and began to practice law? 
He was very tall, lean, and awkward. He had a sallow 
wrinkled face, coarse dark hair, a large crooked nose, and 
beautiful eyes. His clothes were coarse and ill-fitting. In 
one hand he carried a carpetbag containing papers. In the 
other was a faded green umbrella with a piece of cord tied 
around the middle. But as people Ustened to his words, 
full of wit, wisdom, and common sense, no one thought of 
how he looked or dressed — only of what he said. 

Abdallah, Son of the Desert 

The child of the desert was beautiful indeed in his long 
blue robe, confined at the waist by a leather thong passed 
half a score of times around his body. His thick brown 
hair shaded his face and fell in curls from under his hood. 
When he returned from the pasture, carrying the young lambs 
in the skirt of his robe, while the sheep followed him rubbing 
their heads against his hand, the shepherds stopped to see 
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him pass. At evening when he raised the stone from the 
well and watered the flocks, the women forgot to fill their 
pitchers and cried, '^He is as handsome as his father!" 
''And he will also be as brave/' responded the men. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

A Game of Who's Who. Describe some one known 
to every one in the class so that your classmates will 
be able to guess whom you- mean. Of course you will 
be very careful not to say anything unkind. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write one of the following letters : 

I. Write to your cousin, who is planning to visit you. 
Describe your best friend in school so that your cousin will 
be eager to meet the boy or the girl who is your chum. 

II. You are planning to visit an uncle who has never 
seen you. Write a letter to him describing yourself so that 
he will know you when he meets your train. 

S8. THE CORRECT USE OF PRONOUNS 

1. With whom are you going? 

2. Mary and I are going with Papa. 

3. Papa will take Mary and me with him. 

4. He divided the apple between Mary and me, 

5. He and I were beaten. 

6. She and Fred have called. 

7. It makes no difference to you or me, 

8. We boys enjoyed it. 

9. Who is it? / (we, he, she, they). 

10. To whom shall I give it? To them (me, us, him, 
her). 
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ir The words in itaKcs are the danger spots in the 
above sentences. What mistakes are sometimes made 
in the use of the pronouns in such sentences ? 

2. Read sentence 9 and supply the words left out 
in the answer (as, ''It is I ''). Supply all the answers 
suggested by the words in parenthesis. Read sen- 
tence 10 and give the complete answers. 

3. Read sentences J-10 till they seem familiar. 

4. Use correctly in sentences : 

they us whom he and I John and me 

5. Make sentences containing : 

by Mary and me to whom to him and me 

59. A LESSON m READING 

These paragraphs are taken from a Hygiene textbook. 
What does the paragraph heading tell you ? When you 
are studying a lesson, you will find the paragraph head- 
ings helpful. They are often an outline of your lesson. 

How to Get Rid of Mosquitoes. — Screens will help 
to keep mosquitoes, as well as flies, out of our houses. But 
with mosquitoes, as with flies, the best thing to do is to 
prevent the insects from breeding at all. We can do this 
by draining the marshlands, by digging ditches through 
which the water can flow out instead of standing in little 
pools. We can clear small streams of weeds and grass so 
that the water will run rapidly, for Mrs. Mosquito will not 
lay her eggs in water that is flowing fast. . We can empty 
our old barrels, tin cans, and everything which collects water, 
so that there may be no place where the little wigglers can live. 

Sometimes when it is not possible to drain away marshy 
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pools in which mosquitoes might breed, oil is sprayed over 
the pools. As oil is hghter than water, it spreads out in a 
very thin layer over the top and kills the mosquito larvae. 
The breeding of mosquitoes may often be stopped by putting 
fish into a pond, for many kinds of fish will eat up mosquito 
wigglers. 

Read the selection through to yourself. Close the 
book as soon as you have finished. Can you answer 

« 

the following questions ? 

How can you keep mosquitoes and flies out of the house? 
What is the best way to get rid of mosquitoes? 
Do mosquitoes br^ed in running water ? 
How do fish help to keep mosquitoes from breeding? 
How many ways of preventing the breeding of mosquitoes 
are mentioned? 

Open your book and read the paragraph once more. 
Were your answers to all the questions correct ? 

Why does the writer begin a new paragraph with 
^'Sometimes when it is not possible . . . .'\? 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write a paragraph on " Hdw to Get Rid of Mos- 
quitoes." Do not copy any of the sentences in the book. 
You may, however, use some of these groups of words : 

as well as flies as oil is lighter than water 

to prevent insects from breeding mosquito larvae 

60. DIRECT AND INDIRECT QUOTATIONS 

Which of the following sentences contain direct 
quotations, and which indirect quotations? Rewrite 
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those that contain direct quotations, inserting the 
necessary commas and quotation marks. 

1. The teacher said that we should learn to space our 
writing properly. 

2. FrankUn wrote you are now my enemy. 

3. Rose said we make a game of washing the dishes. 

4. Lincoln said that we should not swap horses while 
crossing a stream. 

5. All of us writes Emily are learning to sew. 

6. Mr. Evarts said that Washington stood here and threw 
a dollar across the Potomac. 

7. In those days said Mr. Evarts a dollar went farther 
than it does now. 

8. John asked if we were going hunting. 

9. Helen inquired may we play volley ball ? 

6i. CORRECT USAGE; VERB FORMS 

Fill the blanks with the right word, and tell why 
you chose the f ortn you did : 

1. There no ice on that pond, (is, are) 

2. There four eggs in the nest, (was, were) 

3. They say that the crow is a brave bird because he 
show the white feather, (don't, doesn't) 

4. these birds go south in winter? (don't, doesn't) 

5. There a piece of bread left, (wasn't, weren't) 

6. these gloves yours ? (is, are) 

7. They understand what you mean, (don't, doesn't) 

8. hoops worn in those days ? (wasn't, weren't) 

9. Many men from the hill farms in town, (was, 

were) 

10. In that game you the one who saved the day for 

us. (wa^, were) 

11. you glad to see your brother? (wasn't, weren't) 
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12. She know how to knit. {doesnH, donH) 

13. the boys understand French? (doesuH, don't) 

62. VERBS OFTEN CONFUSED 

Do you ever confuse any of these words? 

1. Let and leave. 

Let means to allow or give permission. Leave means 
to abandon or give up. 

My mother will not let me go. 

I don't like to have them leave me alone in the house. 

Please leave my things alone. 

Please let me go with you. 

2. Borrow and lend. 

Borrow means to obtain the use of something be- 
longing to some one else. Lend means to allow some 
one else to use something belonging to you. 

I asked Dorothy if I might borrow her sled. 

I said I was wilUng to lend her my skates. 

Will you lend me a pencil ? 

May I borrow a nickel ? 

(It is incorrect to say : May I have the l^nd of a nickel ?) 

Some other verbs which are sometimes used incor- 
rectly are : stood, remained ; empty, spill ; may, can ; 
think, guess; like, love. What is the difference in 
meaning in these pairs of words? 

EXERCISE 

Write sentences, using each of these words correctly : 

teach mend fix lend 

think guess leave borrow 

let sit set learn 
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63. CARRIER PIGEONS IN THE ARMY 

During the war, carrier pigeons were kept in lofts behind 
the firing line in France. An aviator would take them away 
from the loft and carry them with him on his flight. When 
he had spied out the enemy's position, he placed a tiny note 
or map in an aluminum tube and tied it to a pigeon's leg 
and released it. The bird then flew home to its loft, bringing 
a message that was sent to the soldiers waiting at their guns. 
Usually a pair of pigeons were released together, for pigeons 
will not leave their mates; but, flying together, they re- 
turned home with remarkable rapidity. 

In order to identify the bird, the number of its loft was 
stamped on its wing. Each cock had a red ink mark on its 
tail and each hen a blue ink mark. 

Their speed depends on the wind. In a breeze blowing 
in the direction of the birds' fltight, they can fly over one 
thousand yards a minute. In the face gf a contrary wind, 
they can fly about eight hundred yards a minute. They 
can travel great distances. During military operations 
they were expected to go only from ten miles to sixty or 
seventy miles, or to conmiunicate between parties of men cut 
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off by the enemy. The longest flight on record was made in 
1913 by two pigeons that flew from Rome to England, a 
distance of one thousand miles. 

You will find that each paragraph in the above 
selection gives information about a certain subject or 
topic. For instance, the first paragraph answers in 
general the question, '' How were carrier pigeons use- 
ful? '' and the topic of the paragraph may be stated 
in this way : 

How carrier pigeons were used in the army. 

What does the second paragraph tell about? The 
third? 

After reading the selection carefully, you will find 
that the three topics may be stated thus : 

1. How carrier pigeons were used in the army. 

2. How the birds are identified. 

3. How fast carrier pigeons fly. 

These three topics are called the main topics of the 
selection. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

A Class Talk. 1. Explain the value of carrier 
pigeons, as described above. 

2. How would you set about raising pigeons ? What 
care would the pigeons require? If some one in the 
class has raised pigeons, he may tell about his ex- 
periences. 
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64. HOW TO MAKE AN OUTLINE 

You have already found the main topics for the 
selection on Carrier Pigeons. Each topic in a para- 
graph, however, usually has topics of its own, which 
are discussed within the paragraph. These are called 
subtopics. For example, if you read the first para- 
graph carefully, you will find that the main topic in- 
cludes four subtopics: 

I. How carrier pigeons were used in the army. 

A. By whom the message was sent. 

B. How the message was carried. 

C. To whom the message was carried. 

D. Why the birds flew in pairs. 

What is the main topic for the second paragraph? 
How many means of identification are given? How 
many subtopics will your outline have? Write them. 

The third paragraph tells two things about the 
flight of the birds. What are they? Does the para- 
graph tell you more than one thing about their speed ? 
How many things does it tell about the distance they 
travel ? The paragraph might be outlined as follows : 

II. The flight of carrier pigeons. 

A. Their speed. 

1. When flying in the direction with the wind. 

2. When flying against the wind. 

B. The distance traveled. 

1. Usual distance during miUtary operations. 

2. Longest flight on record. 
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WRITTEN EXERCISE 

I. Copy the complete outline for the selection on 
Carrier Pigeons. 

II. Prepare an outline for a composition teUing what 
some organization of boys or girls has done in your 
town or city to keep the streets clean, to save the trees, 
to sell Thrift Stamps, to raise vegetables, or to enforce 
fire laws. Select only one thing to tell about. 

Use the following main topics for the outline. Supply 
your own subtopics. 

1. What the problem was. 

2. How you went at it. 

3. What the results were. 

III. Write the composition you have* outlined, giv- 
ing it the title, " How to Help the Government.'' 

65. PRONOUNS AND THEIR ANTECEDENTS 

1. Frank remained at home because he was ill. 

2. The gardener gives a flower to every child who visits 
the rose garden. 

In these sentences, what words are used in place of 
nouns? What nouns are they used for? Are these 
noims singular or plural ? 

The pronoun who is used in place of, or refers to, the 
noun child. Child is called its antecedent. An ante- 
cedent of a pronoun is the word to which it refers. 
What is the antecedent of the pronoim he in the first 
sentence ? 
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3. The gardener gives flowers to all the children wjio visit 
the rose garden. 

What noun is the antecedent of the pronoun who? 
Is this noun singular or plural? Is the form of the 
verb used with who singular or plural? Is the verb 
visits in the second sentence singular or plural in 
form? 

The singular form of the verb is used with a pronoun 
if the antecedent of the pronoun is singular. The 
plural form is used if the antecedent is plural. 

EXERCISE 

I. Name all the pronouns and their antecedents. 
Supply the correct form of the verb. 

1. The men who coming home from work hurried to 

the fire, (wasj were) 

2. The girl who next door is visiting her aunt. 

(livej lives) 

3. Richard's uncle who been in South America has 

given the boys some coins for their collection, {has, hcwe) 

4. The robins that their nest in the elm every year, 

have come back this spring. Qmildy builds) 

5. This is the book that the most interesting, (is, 

are) 

6. The friend of the children who across the street 

went away yesterday, (live, lives) 

7. The boy who broke the window thrown his ball 

against it. (have, has) 

8. The people who bought the farm are painting 

the house and bam. (have, has) 
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II. Name the antecedents of each pronoun in the 
following sentences : 

1. Jane told the boy who came to the door that she 
wanted to see his mother. 

2. The men who were here have gone to their work. 

66. LETTER WRITING 

Write one of the letters indicated below. 

1 . To the American Red Cross Society in your commimity, 
asking if they can suggest any work for your school to do. 

2. To a seed company, asking them to send you their 
catalogue. 

3. To the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., asking him to give you the titles of three or four bulle- 
tins on poultry-raising that would be most helpful to a begin- 
ner, with the prices at which the bulletins are supplied. 

4. To Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Massachusetts, ask- 
ing for a Ust of the premiums given for securing subscribers 
to The Youth's Companion. 

67. WORD STUDY; THE USE OF ADJECTIVES 

I. Mention several different things you could cor- 
rectly describe by each of the following adjectives : 



dull 


horrible 


kindly 


solemn 


JoUy 


dismal 


savory 


exquisitei 


keen 


ruddy 


huge 


attractive 



The class is to decide which things are best described 
by each adjective. 
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II. Words that have the same or nearly the same 
meaning we call sjrnonyms. Synonyms help us to 
express our exact meaning and to avoid overworking 
a few words. For example, we may use the word 
fine to express a great many ideas. Perhaps we say, 
" It's a fine day," *' I had a fine time,'' " It was a 
fine game," " I heard a fine speech," '* He is a fine 
tennis player." How might you use some of these 
words to take the place oifine? 



beautiful ' 


delightful 


splendid 


skillful 


interesting 


exciting 


pleasant 


thrilling 


forceful 


enjoyable 


amusing 


excellent 


good 


wonderful 


impressive 



III. Find in the dictionary some words you might 
use in place of nice, great, and lovely, which are often 
overworked. 

68. PRONUNCIATION 

I. Pronounce the following words : 



just 


arithmetic 


usually 


captain 


often 


eleven 


yellow 


window 


pen 


machinery 


get 


recognize 


picture 


new 


getting 


sword 


towards 


miserable 


length 


perhaps 



II. Use ten of these words in sentences, which are 
to be read to the class. 
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69. STUDY OF A PICTURE: THE DECLARATION 

OF INDEPENDENCE 

John Trumbull, a soldier of the Revolutionary War, 
was one of our earliest painters of scenes from Ameri- 
can history. "The Declaration of Independence," 
his first historical picture, was painted in Paris in 
consultation with Thomas Jefferson. 

In what city was the Declaration of Independence 
written? In what building? Who was its author? 
Who is the President of the Congress whom we see 
seated in Trumbull's picture ? The five men standing 
in front of the table are the committee who were ap- 
pointed to draft the Declaration. Who are they ? 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write a description of Trumbull's picture. The Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

Before handing in your paper, improve your com- 
position by noting the following questions : 

• 

T|;sT FOR A Composition 

1. Is every sentence complete? 

2. Have you kept to the point? 

3. What should be left out? 

4. What hasn't been told that should be? 

5. What words could be improved? 

6. Is the composition interesting all the way through? 

7. Do you give clear pictures or explanations? 
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Hike of District 11 



On the district hike 
last Saturday Troop 10 
had eleven present, 
and there were only- 
four from all the 
other troops together. 
They met the Arling- 
ton troops at Arling- 
ton Center and from 
there went on to Zion 
Hill, which is be- 
tween Winchester and 
Woburn. Maynard Law- 
rence got a puncture 
and had to walk back 
to the Center, where 
he got it fixed. The 
other troops stayed 
until 4:00 P.M. and 
helped a man who was 
burning his field to 
keep the fire within 
bounds • 



The school play- 
ground has been plowed 
up for school gardens, 
and some of the boys 
were out Monday after- 
noon turning up the 
soil. There are 
thirty-three children 
who will have gardens. 

We counted 41 flags 
on Upland Road, be- 
tween Massachusetts 
Ave. and Raymond St. 
Sunday afternoon. 
Can any one beat our 
record? 

This afternoon there 
will be "Ye Countrie 
Store for Ye Countrie 
Week" at the First 
Parish Church. It 
will be open from 2 : 30 
to 5 o'clock. 
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70. A SCHOOL PAPER 

In some schools the pupUs, with the help of their 
teachers, publish a school paper. Getting out a paper 
is entertaining, and it is a good way to learn to write 
well. If the school has a printing press, many copies 
of the paper can be printed; or with a typewriter, 
several copies of the paper can be made by the use of 
carbon sheets. If no typewriter is at hand, a few 
copies may be written neatly by hand. 

Each issue of the school paper should be short. If 
typewritten, it should not be longer than one large 
sheet of letter paper. If it is hand written, it may 
consist of two or three sheets. 

On page 302 is a copy of a paper pubUshed in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. It will give you an idea of 
the kind of brief articles that should go into a paper. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

« 

Write two short articles, similar to those in the issue 
of The Cambridge News, telling of happenings in your 
school or neighborhood. 

71. DRAMATIZATION: THE KING AND THE 
MILLER OF MANSFIELD 

It once happened that the King, while hunting in the 
forest of Sherwood, became separated from his companions. 
It was night, his horse had fallen from weariness, and the 
King could not find the public road alone. 

"What is a king,*' he cried, "when lost in the woods?" 
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Alas ! He is but a common man. He cannot tell which is 
north and which is south. Even a beggar would not bow 
to his greatness and the beggar^s dog would bark at his 
power." 

The report of a gun startled him. A man plunged through 
the tangled brush : 

"I beUeve I hear the rogue. Who's there?'* he called. 

"No rogue I assure you/' answered the King. 

"Little better,* friend. Who fired the gun?" 

"Not I, indeed." 

"You he." 

"Upon my word, I don't !" he protested. 

"Come, come ! Confess ; you have shot one of the King's 
deer, have you not?" 

"No, indeed," replied the King. "I owe the King more 
respect. I heard a gun go off and was afraid some robber 
might be near."' 

The man at once demanded to know the King's name 
and business, and where he came from. The King asked 
bj' what authority'' these demands were made. The man 
replied that he was John Cockle, the Miller of Mansfield, 
one of his Majesty's keepers of the forest. The King felt 
that he must submit to his own authority — so he told 
the Miller he was glad the King had so good an officer, and 
consented to give an account of himself. He said he was 
one of the King's hunting party who had lost his way. 
The Miller did not quite beheve that a guest of the King 
could become lost in the wood. The King offered to prove 
himself that ver>^ night, by going with the Miller to Not- 
tingham. . Then he gave the ACller his purse, sajdng there 
would be more to follow. At that the Miller cried : 

"Now I am sure j'ou are a courtier. You offer a bribe 
for to-day, and make a larg^ promise for to-morrow, both 
in the same breath! Here, take it back. John Cockle is 
no courtier. He can do his duty without a bribe." 
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The Miller went on to say that the stranger might do 
what he pleased, but John Cockle would not go to Notting- 
ham that night with the King himself. There was nothing 
for the King to do but go home with the Miller. They were 
just about to set out when a courtier rushed through an 
opening in the trees : 

**Ah! is your Majesty safe?" he cried. "We have 
hunted the forest over to find you." 

''How!" exclaimed the Miller, ''Are you the King?" 
And he knelt before him. "Your Majesty will pardon the 
ill-usage?" he petitioned. 

The King said nothing but drew his sword. The Miller 
thought he understood the. gesture. "Your Majesty would 
not kill a servant for doing his duty faithfully." 

The King laughed ; "No, my good fellow, I have nothing 
to pardon. On the contrary, I am very much your debtor. 
I cannot think but so good and honest a man will make a 
worthy and honorable knight. Rise, Sir John Cockle, and 
receive this sword as a badge of knighthood and a pledge of 
my protection. To support your new rank, and in some 
measure requite you for the pleasure you have given us, a 
thousand crowns a year shall be your revenue. " 

Make a topical outline of this story. Where is the 
King depressed? Amused? Pleased? How could 
this be shown in acting ? What kind of man was the 
Miller? 

Rewrite the story of the King and the Miller of 
Mansfield in the form of a one-act play. Supply the 
dialogue, wherever the conversation is not given in the 
story, and insert as many stage directions showing 
action as will enliven your dramatization. The best 
versions are to be read or acted before the class. 
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72. PUBLISHING A SCHOOL PAPER 

If your teacher thinks well of it, you may plan the 
publication of a small weekly paper. Talk over the 
plans in class. What is the best means that your 
school has to make several copies of the paper ? 

What would be a good title for the paper ? On the 
board draw a large rectangle to represent a sheet of 
paper. Put in the title of the paper and plan the 
arrangement of the page. 

Certain pupils should be chosen to do the printings 
typewriting, or pen writing. The class may vote for 
two editors for the paper. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Think over the matter of the paper carefully. Study 
The Cambridge News on page 302. Then be pre- 
pared to say a few words, giving your suggestions 
about getting out the paper. 

73. ADVERBS 

As nouns and pronouns are qualified or modified 
by adjectives, so verbs are modified by words that we 
call adverbs. In the sentence, " The boy walked," 
nothing is told about how he walked. If we say, " The 
boy walked slowly," the word slowly tells us how he 
walked. That is, it limits or modifies the verb walked. 
It is an adverb. 
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What words in these sentences tell how, when, or 

where? 

Yesterday the sun came up early. 

Far below the waves danced merrily. 

They fought bravely and well. 

There was a crash downstairs. 

Adverbs have other work to do besides modifying 
verbs. They also modify adjectives, as in these sen- 
tences : 

The wind was very cold. 

An unusually severe winter followed. 

Adverbs also modify other adverbs, as- in these 
sentences : 

The end of the visit came too soon. 
The war came on quite suddenly. 

An adverb is a word used to modify a verb, an ad-> 
jective, or an adverb. It tells how, when, or where. 

EXERCISE 

Find all the adverbs you can in the following sen- 
tences : 

"Well !" said Alice, "I never expected to become a queen 
so soon.'* 

She got up and walked about — rather stiffly at first, 
as she was afraid that the crown might come off; but she 
comforted herself with the thought that there was nobody 
to see her, "and if I really am a queen," she said as she sat 
down again, "I shall be able to manage it quite well in time." 

Everything was happening so oddly that she didn't feel 
a bit surprised at finding the Red Queen and the White 
Queen sitting close to her, one on each side. "Please would 
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you tell me — " she began, looking timidly at the Red 
Queen. 

"Speak when you're spoken to!" the queen sharply in- 
terrupted her. 

Lewis Carroll, from Through the Looking-Glass 

74. WRITTEN COMPOSITION: WHEN I GROW UP 

Benjamin Franklin's father took him for walks 
where carpenters were at work, among the shipping, 
and in other places where the boy might see men work- 
ing. The father's intention was that Benjamin should 
see the various trades and form some idea of the one 
he would like to follow when he grew up. 

Nearly every young person think§ about occupa- 
tions that he may follow when older. Write a few 
paragraphs on ^^ What I Should Like to Be When I 
Grow Up." Tell why you want to work at the occu- 
pation that now appeals to you. Plan your composi- 
tion carefully and make an outline before you write it. 

75. WORD STUDY; THE USE OF ADVERBS 

I. Make a list of the adverbs ending in Zi/ in the 
selection by Lewds Carroll on pagQ 307. What part 
of speech v/ould these words be without the ly ? • 

What rule can you make for forming many of our 
adverbs ? 

Write in class as many adverbs ending in ly as you 
can think of in five minutes. 
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n. Fill the blanks with an adverb ending in ly 
which tells how. 

1. Barbara sings . 



2. The tide came in . 

3. I appreciate your kindness. 

4. Are you in earnest? 

5. I would help you, if I could. 

6. The soldiers escaped . 

III. Explain the difference in meaning between : 

1. lazily, slowly 4. swiftly, hastily 

2. distinctly, loudly 5. cautiously, silently 

3. eagerly, promptly 6. wastefully, generously 

IV. Tell which of the above adverbs you would 
apply to the action of : 

A brook A spy 

A careless person A rude person 

A loyal friend A person in a hurry 

A great orator A soldier 

V. Make a sentence using each of the nouns in IV 
and an adverb that tells how each did something. 

76. PREPOSITIONS 

You have learned about nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs. These are called parts of 
speech. There are eight parts of speech in all. 

A word is not always the same part of speech. 
Sometimes it is one part of speech in one sentence and 
a different part of speech in another. . What part of 
speech is work in each of the following sentences? 
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I will work hard and save my money. 

There was a great deal of work to do in that house. 

The words printed in itaUcs below belong to a cla^ 
of words called prepositions. 

1. The squirrel ran into a hollow tree. 

2. It was warm in the cabin. 

3. We walked over the trestle. 

A preposition is generally the first of a group of 
words ; as, into a hollow tree, in the cabin, over the 
trestle. These groups of related words are called 
phrases. 

A phrase does not express a thought, as a sentence 
does. It has no subject and no predicate. As the 
preposition usually comes first in the phrase, we say- 
that a preposition introduces the phrase. 

The preposition does more than introduce. It 
shows the relation between the principal word in the 
phrase and some other word in the sentence. In sen- 
tence 1 above, into shows the relation between ran and 
tree. The phrase into a hollow tree modifies ran. What 
do the phrases in sentences 2 and 3 modify? 

A preposition is a word that introduces a phrase 
and shows the relation of the principal word in it to 
the word modified by the phrase. 

EXERCISE 

Point out the prepositions in the poem on page 254. 
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77. ADJECTIVE PHRASES AND ADVERBIAL 

PHRASES 

A clever person can ectsily solve the puzzle. 
A person with a clever mind can solve the puzzle with great 
ease. 

What parts of speech are the italicized words in the 
first sentence ? What does each word modify ? What 
have taken their place in the second sentence? How 
are the italicized phrases used ? Is there any change 
in the meaning of the sentence ? 

A phrase may be used like an adjective or like an 
adverb. 

In the following sentences, which phrases modify 
nouns and which tell how, when, or where ? 

Men of great bravery are needed. 

/n the early morning^ the snow began to fall and soon 
covered the roofs of the houses. 

In his own homey he had been happy and contented. 

He arose ivith a laugh and walked up the street of the tiny 
village. 

Phrases used like adjectives are called adjective 
phrases. Those used like adverbs are called adverbial 
phrases. 

EXERCISE 

I. Supply adjectives or adverbs for the italicized 

phrases : 

1. He walked with a weary step. 

2. A ring of gold was on her finger. 
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3. He plays a good game of basebalL 

4. He is a man of great industry, 

5. They were starting tawards home, 

6. The man stood in this very spot 

7. He looked at the toys with eager eyes. 

8. It is a book with a red cover, 

9. It is a time for joy, 

II. Change the italicized adjectives or adverbs to 
phrases : 

1. She wants you to come home now. 

2. That is a very interesting story. 

3. A covered box stood on the table. 

4. Where were you born? 

5. The little curly-haired girl was lost. 

6. He spoke angrily and hastily. 

7. He stepped forward, 

8. The leather-covered chair belongs to Grandfather, 

9. He is my next-door neighbor. 

III. Select the adverbial and adjective phrases : 

1. At what time are you coming? 

2. They rushed forward at full speed. 

3. The flowers in her garden are wilting in the strong 
simshine. 

4. He is a friend of the family who live across the street. 

5. Before the war my brother was in college. 

6. The book with the red cover is mine. 

7. *' There's plenty of room/' said Ahce indignantly, and 
she sat down in a large armchair at one end of the table. 

8. The Hatter and the March Hare were resting their 
elbows on the Dormouse and talking over his head. 

9. The Dormouse did not listen to them. 
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REMEMBER 



I. Keep a list of 
words you hear pro- 
noxmced carelessly or 
incorrectly. Notice 
whether the mistake 
is due to accent, the 
omission of a letter, 
or the sounding of a 
letter that should be 
silent. After you 
have collected mis- 
pronounced words 
for a week, report 
your list in class or 
at a meeting of the Better Enghsh Club. Perhaps 
yoxu-' teacher wiU ask a few of you to design and 
draw posters, such as the one given here,' to aid you 
in careful enunciation. 
II. Pronounce the following words carefully : 



YOU HAVE UPS, 
tee™ TONGUE 

USE THEM 



vegetables 


forehead 


poem 


which 


library 


architect 


arctic 


athletic 


potato 


yet 


clothes 


to-morrow 


because 


creek 


slept 


acts 


every 


Italian 


engine 


allies 


bftde 



' This poster is used by permission of Miss Mary E. MaoMiUui 
<tf the Alabama. Oirls Teohnieal Institute, Montevallo, Ala. 
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79. STUDY OF A PROSE SELECTION 

Right Is More Precious Than Peace 

It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into 
war, into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civili- 
zation itself seeming to be in the balance. But the right is 
more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our hearts — for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority 
to have a voice in their own governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of right 
by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at last 
free. 

To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our for- 
tunes, everjiihing that we are and everything that we have, 
with the pride of those who know that the day has come 
when America is privileged to spend her blood and her might 
for the principles that gave her birth and happiness and the 
peace which she has treasured. God helping her, she can 
do no other. 

WooDROw Wilson, from the Message to Congress. 
April 2, 1917. 

ORAL EXERCISE 

1. Find the meanings of these words in your die- 
tionary : 

disastrous authority concert 

civilization universal dedicate 

democracy dominion privileged 

2. Read aloud in class the paragraphs from Presi- 
dent Wilson's war address. 
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3. What does President Wilson say that we fight 
for? What is democracy? How does it differ from 
other forms of government? How do we hope that 
disputes between nations may be settled in the future ? 

4. Close your book and give the substance of what 
President Wilson said in these paragraphs. 




Robert Lee's Home a.i Arlinoion, Viboinia 

8o. A DESCRIPTION OF A PICTURE: 
ROBERT E. LEE'S HOME 

The above picture shows Robert E. Lee's home, on 
the Potomac, at Arlington, Virginia. This house is 
a noble specimen of Southern architecture. 

Describe Arlington so as to give a good idea of the 
house to one who has never seen it or a picture of it. 
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8i. CORRECT USAGE ; THOSE AND THEM 

The word those is sometimes a pronoim and some- 
times an adjective. In the sentence, " I will take 
those," those is a pronoun, because it stands for a noun. 
We use the adjective those with a noim to point out, 

thus : 

Those books are mine. 

Let me have those photographs. 

Them is always a pronoim. It is used after a prepo- 
sition or after a verb, to tell whom or what. In the 
sentence, " Give the ball to them," it is used after the 
preposition to. In the sentence, " We shall meet them 
at the comer, "it is used after the verb meet to tell whom. 
Them is never used as the subject of a sentence. 

Never use the pronoun them for the adjective those. 

EXERCISE 

Fill the blanks with those or them. 

1. Where did you get all marbles? 

2. William gave to me. 

3. These roses and nasturtiums were grown by my 

sister. 

4. children are neighbors of ours. 

5. I play with on days when we don't have 

school. 

6. apples, peaches, and melons were 

grown on our farm. 

7. scissors need sharpening. 

8. "Are paints yours?" asked Marion. 
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82. WRITING REPORTS AND LETTERS 

Write two of the following assignments. 

1. Write a letter to the magazine or newspaper to which 
you subscribe, reporting a failure to receive the last number, 
and making a courteous request for another copy. 

2. Supposing that you are on a committee to get up a 
picnic, write a letter to a boy or giri, telling what he or she 
will need to know regarding date, time for starting, cost of 
trip, meeting place, and the food to be brought. 

3. Make a report of the last meeting of a club to which 
you belong, writing as if you were the secretary. 

83. LETTERS ORDERING GOODS 

One form of business letter that > nearly everybody 
writes is the letter ordering goods. In such letters, 
we should be careful to have the name and address of 
the firm or correspondent correct, and to have the 
writer's address and name plainly and fully written. 
Describe clearly the articles you want, so that no mis- 
take can be made. If you are ordering from a catalogue 
in which articles are numbered, give the catalogue 
numbers and tell the amount you are sending and the 
way in which you are sending it. 

The safe ways of sending money are (1) post office 
money order, (2) express money order, (3) bank draft, 
(4) check. It is not safe to send coin or paper money. 
Sometimes stamps may be sent for small amoimts less 
than a dollar. 
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Here is a letter ordering garden seeds : 

316 West Division Street 
Watertown, Wisconsin 
March 18, 1921 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co. ^ 
Burpee Buildings 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me the following seeds : 
1 packet Burpee's Extra Early Beets, No. 107 . . $.05 
1 packet Extra Early Red Valentine Beans, No. 14 .10 

1 packet Grand Rapids Lettuce, No. 485 05 

^ pint American Wonder Peas, No. 751 20 

1 oz. Burpee's Rapid Red Radish, No. 878 . . . .15 

Total $.55 

I am inclosing a money order for 55 cents. 

Yours truly 

Walter T. Irwin 
WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write letters ordering some of the following articles. 
If you can bring to school catalogues from which you 
can get the numbers (where numbers are needed) , that 
will make your order more exact. 

1. Baseball bats, gloves, and balls. 4. A setting of eggs. 

2. Materials for a dress. 5. A bicycle tire. 

3. Books. 6. Boy Scout supplies. 

84. ABBREVIATIONS 

In writing business letters, there are certain abbre- 
viations which you will find useful. Some of these 
are: 
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Messrs., 


Messieurs (the 


inst.. 


(instant) the present 




plural of Mr.) 


• 


month 


C.O.D., 


cash on delivery 


prox.. 


the next month 


f.O.b.; 


free on board 


%, 


in care of 


etc., 


{et cetera) and so 


mdse., 


merchandise 




forth 


mo. 


month 


do., 


ditto (the same) 


viz., 


namely 


ult., 


(ultimo) last month 


i.e.. 


(id est) that is 



EXERCISE 

1. Write a business letter using three of the abbre- 
viations given above. 

2. Find ten abbreviations used in your arithmetic 
and geography textbooks. 

85. A POET WHO LOVED TO TELL STORIES 

Sir Walter Scott is the great stary-teller of Scot- 
land. He wrote many books of stirring adventure, 
which you will read when you grow a little older. 
Some of the best stories you will ever read are Ivanhoe, 
The Talisman, Quentin Durward, and many others 
which were written by Sir Walter Scott. 

This great story writer was bom in Edinburgh in 
1771 . You might think that his childhood must have 
been an unhappy one because he was lame and unable 
to play with other children. His love for stories, 
however, kept him happy and contented. ~He spent 
a great deal of time in the country with his grand- 
parents. There he used to listen for hours to the 
tales told by his grandfather and an old shepherd. 
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Most of these stories were about the brave deeds and 
daring adventures of Scottish chiefs. Walter learned 
to love the old legends so much that when he grew up 
he put some of them into verse. Some of his poems 
which tell stories are '^ Marmion/' '^ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel/' and '' The Lady of the Lake.'' 

Here are the titles of some of Scott's poems which 
you will like to read. You will notice that some of 
them are parts of his longer stories. 

Hie away. Lochinvar (from "Marmion")- 

Jock of Hazeldean. Waken Lords and Ladies Gay. 

Soldier Rest (from '^The Lady of the Lake''). 

Spindle Song (from *^Guy Mannering''). 

Christmas in England (from '^Marmion"). 

The Parting of Douglas and Marmion (from "Marmion''). 

Read the poem '^ Lochinvar " to yourself. Can you 
tell the story after one reading ? 

Lochinvar 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broadsword, he weapons had none, 
He rode all Unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was Knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 
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So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall) 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all : 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 

*'0 come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, yoimg Lord Lochinvar?" — 

"I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kissed the goblet : the knignt took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
*'Now tread we a measure !" said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, '^'Twere better by far. 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.'' 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

'*She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran: 
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There was racing and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 

Sir Walter Scott 

EXERCISE 

1. Look up the following words in the dictionary : 

brake craven ebbs croupe 

laggard dastard galliard scaur 

2. Memorize the poem. 

3. Write the story as Lochinvar might have told 
it or as Ellen might have told it. 

86. CONJUNCTIONS 

Martha and Eleanor walk home from school together. 
They talk and laugh together all the way home. 

Name the subjects and the predicates of these sen- 
tences. You will find that the first sentence has two 
simple subjects. What are they? How are they 
connected ? What is the simple predicate ? 

How many simple subjects has the second sentence? 
How many simple predicates? How are they con- 
nected ? 

Sentences which have two or more simple subjects 
or predicates are said to have compound subjects or 
predicates. 

The connecting word and is one of a useful class of 
words called conjunctions. Conjimctions may con- 
nect not only subjects and predicates but also other 
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parts of a sentence. Notice the conjunctions in the 
following sentences. What does each connect ? 

You will find the book on the table or in the bookcase. 
He tried hard, but the door would not open. 

A conjunction is a word used to connect words, 
phraseS; or other parts of a sentence. 

EXERCISE 

Point out the conjunctions in these sentences : 

1. The lion and the lamb shall he down together. 

2. -Which is the more valuable, gold or platinum? 

3. I threw out my line, but not a fish came. 

4. He had great wealth, yet he was not happy. 

87. CORRECT USAGE; PREPOSITIONS AND 

CONJUNCTIONS 

Prepositions and conjunctions are often used in- 
correctly. Here are some that need special attention. 

Prepositions. 

1. Use the preposition from with different. 
His answer is different from mine. 

2. Use the preposition of in expressions like these : 

The colonists settled in the land east of the mountains. 
Our house is west of Main Street. 

3. Use the preposition from in sentences such as, 
I got it from John. (Not : I got it off John.) 

4. Use the preposition beside in sentences such as, 
I sat down beside him. (Never use alUrngside or side of.) 
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t 5. Use the preposition behind or back of instead of 
in back of. 

He sits behind me in school. 

6. Do not confuse the following prepositions : 

At and to. 

When I am cd home, I have many playmates. (Not: 
When I am to home.) 

In and into. Into expresses motion and in expresses 

location, a^ in the foUowing sentences : 

Won't you walk into my parlor? 
I live in the red house. 

Among, between. Between is used when two things 

are being talked about ; among , when more than two 

things are concerned. 

He divided the money between my brother and me. 
He divided the money among the three girls. 

Conjunctions. 

7. Do not use like for as 

I tried to read like him. 

I tried to read as he does. (Not : I tried to read like he 
does.) 

8. Do not confuse than and then. 

My brother is taller than I. 

The girl turned around and then I knew it was my cousin. 

EXERCISE 

Use the correct preposition or conjunction : 

1. We shall divide the cakes the three girls. 

2. Your orange is larger mine. 
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3. I wish I could talk my father does. 

4. He came up me so softly that I did not hear 

him. 

5. The man who sat me in the car carried a 

bag. 

6. We live east the river. 

7. Their house is diflferent ours. 

8. I borrowed the paper Harold. 

9. Won^t you come the house with me? 

10. I^m sorry I was not home when you called. 

11. I was on my way school when I saw him. 

12. My aunt is visiting our house. 



88. STUDY OF A STORY: HOW SIGURD WON THE 

HAND OF BRUNHILD 

This is the tale the Northmen tell of how Sigm'd braved 
the flames, and what befell. 



On and on, over level plain, by. wild marshes, through 
winding ways, galloped Greyfell, until at last he brought 
Sigurd to the foot of a mountain that is called Hindfell. 
Before him, on the crest of that height, he saw a great light 
as of a fire burning, so that the flames seemed to touch the 
sky. 

Riding up the slope, Sigurd found himself at length face 
to face with a ring of lurid fire, crackling and roaring with 
a noise like thunder. Without a moment^s hesitation he 
plunged into the very midst of this. 

Naught did he care for peril and, as if daunted by the 
courage of the Volsung, the fierce flames shrank back as he 
advanced, leaving ever a magic circle in which he rode un- 
scathed, while all around they roared like some hungry lion 
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robbed of its prey. They rose wave upon wave to the very 
sky, but their fierce glare shone with glory upon Sigurd, and 
his form was as that of the Sun-god when he rises from the 
everiasting hills at the dawn of day. 

And suddenly, as though their work was done, the flames 
flickered and fell, leaving only a broad ring of pale ashes 
behind the hero as he rode on to where loomed the massive 
shape of a great castle hung with shields. 

II 

The doors of this castle stood wide open, and not a warrior 
was to be seen ; so, dismounting, Sigurd entered the great 
hall, and at first saw no one — neitjier man, woman, nor 
child. But presently he came to a room where he saw a 
figure, clad all in armor, lying stretched upon a couch. 
Approaching thither, Sigurd removed the helmet, and saw, 
to his astonishment, the face of a beautiful maiden fast 
asleep. He called to her and tried to awaken her, but in 
vain. Then he cut off the breastplate, which was fastened 
so closely that it seemed as though it had grown into her 
flesh, and then the sleeves and the long steel boots ; and at 
length she lay before him in her garments of fine white 
linen, over which fell long, thick tresses of golden hair. 
Sigurd bent over her in admiration, and at that moment 
she opened her beautiful eyes and gazed in wonder at his 
face. Then she arose, and looked with joy at the rising 
sun, but her gaze returned to Sigurd ; Sigurd told who he 
was arid whence he came ; and Brunhild rejoiced to hear the 
tale. "For," said she, "none but a hero might pass through 
that ring of fire." 

Ill 

Then said SigUrd : "Tell me now, fair Brunhild, how thou 
earnest to this lonely fire-girt castle." 
And she told him this tale : 
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"A warrior-maiden am I — chief of those Valkyrs who 
carry off the valiant dead to the halls of Valhalla and ply 
them with mead at the banquet. But many years ago I 
gave dire offence to All-Father Odin. In his wrath, he 
decreed that I should be cast out from Valhalla and be 
banished to the earth. And All-Father Odin placed me in 
this castle on Hindfell, and surrounded me with a barrier of 
flames, through which none but a hero would dare to pass. 
But first he pierced me with the Thorn of Sleep, that I might 
not grow old in the years of waiting — that I might awake, 
as thou seest me, just as I was when I began to sleep, at the 
touch of a brave man." 

IV 

Then Sigurd told her all his story, and when she knew 
that he was bound on adventurous quest she would not 
let him stay long by her side, but bade him go forth and 
win honor for himself and afterwards return to her again. 
Meantime she promised to await his return in the castle, 
protected by the ring of flame, which should be rekindled 
on his departure. "For none but Sigurd," said she, "will 
be braye enough to make his way through such flames as 
these, and so I shall be safe until thy return." 

E. M. WiLMOT-BuxTON, hom StoTies of Norse Heroes. 

Abridged, 
EXERCISE 

I. Read the story aloud. Has it action ? Do you 
like the characters? Give reasons. Are you kept in 
suspense? Is it written so as to give you clear pic- 
tures and to appeal to your imagination? Mention 
the passages in the story that support your answers. 

II. The selection has four parts. Make a topic 
for each section such as : 
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I. Sigurd's Heroic Deed 

When a topic for each section of the story has been 
chosen, decide on the subtopics which are discussed in 
that section. For instance, the section teUing of 
" Sigurd's heroic deed '' tells where he was, what he 
found there, what he did, and what the result was. 
How many subtopics will there be? Do any of the 
subtopics have subtopics of their own? 

OutUne the first section, using the following num- 
bering. 

I. Sigurd's brave deed. 

A. Sigurd's arrival at Hindfell. 

B. What he saw. 

C. Sigurd's fight with the flames. 

D. The result of the struggle. 

How did the flames look to Sigurd from a distance ? 
When he approached them? What subtopics could 
you have for the second section '' B. WTiat he saw ''? 

OutUne each of the other sections in a similar way. 

III. In Section I of the story, the writer wants you 
to know how brave and mighty Sigurd was. What 
words or phrases show this? The writer makes the 
hero seem more wonderful by emphasizing the terrors 
of the flames through which he passed. What passages 
describe this vividly ? 

Write a list of twelve striking words from the selec- 
tion. Look up the meaning of those you don't imder- 
stand, such as dauntedj dire, quest Then for each 
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word or phrase in your list find several synonyms. 
Here are some synonyms for valiant: heroic, courageous, 
brave, fearless. 

IV. What comparisons are made in I? Why do 
you like them ? Write a few sentences describing the 
passing of a fire-engine or a military parade. Use two 
comparisons. 

89, WRITTEN C0MP0SITI01» : AN IMAGINARY 

ADVENTURE 

I. A Class Talk. Reread the last section of the 

# 

story on page 327. Do you know what Sigurd's story 
was up to this point and why he was bound on adven- 
turous quest? If you have read it somewhere, tell 
the class what you can remember. Who were some 
of the Norse Gods besides All-Father Odin ? Look up 
in some book of myths about the Valkyrs, the palace 
of Valhalla, and Asgard, the gods' abode above the 
earth. 

II. Using your imagination, write an adventure 
that befell Sigurd after leaving Brunhild, or imagine 
what adventure he will tell Brunhild when he returns. 
Malce an outline showing the main parts of your 
story, as in Lesson 88. Use in yoiu* composition force- 
ful and well-chosen words. 

90. INTERJECTIONS 

We have now studied seven of the eight parts of 
speech: nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, 
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prepositions, and conjunctions. There remains one 
small class of words that have no connection with 
the rest of the sentence. They are called interjections. 
These words express sudden or strong feeling. They 
are short, sharp words of exclamation, thrown into the 
sentence, and followed by an exclamation point. Thus, 

" Ha ! Ha ! " he cried, "what has happened to my pipes ? " 
Oh ! won^t she be sq^v^age if I Ve kept her waiting ! 

Interjections are usually used in exclaipaatory sen- 
tences. 

EXERCISE 

1. Write sentences using the following interjections : 
Pshaw ! Ouch ! Ho ! Ho ! Ahem ! 

2. Name the eight parts of speech. Write sen- 
tences illustrating each part of speech and underline 
each word that serves as an illustration. 

91. LETTER WRITING 

Oftentimes there are people in a conmaimity who 
can talk well on some subject of interest to school chil- 
dren. It may be a person who has traveled a good deal. 
It may be a returned soldier or sailor. It may be some 
man in business — a gardener, a manufacturer, a 
farmer, a newspaper man, a printer, a physician. 
Write a letter to some such person in your conamunity, 
asking him to talk to your school or class. Suggest 
the subject on which the class would like to have him 
talk. Address the envelope carefully. 
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92. STUDY OF A PICTURE: THE ANGELUS 

The Angelus by Millet, the French artist, is one of 
the world's greatest paintings. 

The Angelus bell is rung three times each day, 
sunrise, noon, and sunset. In Evangeline Long- 
fellow mentions the ringing of the bell at sunset in 
Acadia : 

Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering 

vapors 
Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet descending from 

Sinai. 
Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus sounded. 

In the picture two French peasants are at work in 
a field, digging potatoes and putting them into sacks, 
which they will take home on a wheelbarrow. In 
the midst of their work the Angelus soimds. The 
woman bows her head and folds her hands in prayer, 
while the man removes his hat and bows his head. 
In the far distance we see the spire of the church where 
the Angelus bell is ringing. 

" As the meaning of the picture grows upon us, we 
can almost hear the ringing of the bells. Indeed, to 
those familiar with such scenes in actual life, the im- 
pression is very vivid. The friend to whom Millet 
first showed his picture immediately exclaimed, ' It is 
the Angelus.' ^ Then you can hear the bells,' said the 
artist, and was content." ^ 

^ Quoted from Jean Frai^ois Millet^ by Estelle M. Hurll. 
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WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write a description of Millet's picture, The Ange- 
las. 

93. USING THE VERB CORRECTLY 

I. Answer these questions in complete sentences : 

1. Can you freeze the ice cream? 

2. When did you freeze the ice cream? 

3. Have you frozen the ice cream? 

In yoiu* answers to 2 and 3, you probably used 
froze and frozen. Which should be used with have f 

II. Answer these questions in complete sentences 
using have. Without have. 

1. Have you beaten the rugs? 

2. Have you written the letter? 

3. Have you broken the string? 

III. Fill the blanks in the following sentences 
with the correct form of heat, break, fall, freeze, or 
write : 

1. You have me fairiy. 

2. This carpet cannot easily be • 



3. The wind has the branches. 

4. Many of the willows were . 

5. The balloon has into the lake. 

6. All the tender buds have been 

7. He has always promptly. 

8. No letter could be more carefully — 



IV. Make and read in class, sentences containing 
these verbs : 



i 
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has beaten are beaten 

had beaten might be beaten 

have beaten cannot be beaten 

is beaten could be beaten 

V. Give orally sentences similar to those you have 

just made for the verb forms with beaten, using the 

forms 

broken fallen frozen written 

94. ORAL COMPOSITION 

Give a short talk to the class on one of the following 

subjects : 

1. What Our School Doctor Does. 

2. What a Visitor to Our City or Town Should See. 

3. What to Do in Case of Fire. 

4. How Our School Could Raise Money for School Needs. 

5. Why I Like a Certain Book in Our Library. 

95. A LESSON ON THE DICTIONARY 

If you are looking up the word holiday in the diction- 
ary, you know that you can find it in the section of 
words beginning with H. You know also that you 
will find it in alphabetic order within that section. 

However, the dictionary gives you another help in 
finding words. At the top of every page there are 
guide words. These tell you at a glance just what 
words are on the page. For example, if the guide words 
are higher and hilt, you may know that the page con- 
tains only words beginning with hi. You need not 
look for holiday on that page. When you come to a 
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page whose guide words are hold and hollow j you know 
that holiday must be on this page because it comes 
between hold and hollow. 

If you wish to find the correct pronimciation of a 
word in the dictionary, you must notice the way the 
word is marked. For instance, you will find chocolate 
marked chok' 6 lat. How many syllables has the word ? 
Which syllable is accented ? 

At the bottom of the page you will find a list of 
simple words showing the sounds of the vowels and 
consonants. By comparing the vowels in ch6k' o 13,t 
with these words, you will find that 6 is pronoimced 
like the 6 in odd ; 6 is pronounced like the 6 in 6bey ; 
and a like the a in senate. How is the second c pro- 
nounced ? What tells you this ? By combining these 
sounds and observing the location of the accent mark, 
you have learned the correct pronunciation of the 
word. 

EXERCISE 

Look up the pronunciation of the words listed below. 
Copy each word as it is given in the dictionary and be 
able to pronounce it correctly. WTiat are the guide 
words at the top of the page on which each word is 
found? • 



introduce 


surprise 


radish 


handkerchief 


pumpkin 


faucet 


umbrella 


cohimn 


apron 


chestnut 


diamond 


quantity 


yesterday 


figure 


height 
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96. ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES 

What do we mean by the analysis of a sentence? 

Review the definition of analysis on page 253. You 
can now tell several things about a sentence, besides 
being able to select the subject and predicate. You 
can name the parts of speech, and you know whether 
the sentence is declarative, interrogative, imperative, 
or exclamatory. 



Example : Time and tide wait for no man. 

Analysis: This is a declarative sentence because it 

makes a statement. Time and tide is the 
complete subject. The simple subjects 
are the nouns time and tide. They are 
connected by the conjunction and. The 
complete predicate is wait for no man. 
The simple predicate is" the verb wait. 



EXERCISE 

Analyze the following sentences : 

1. A stitch in time saves nine. 

2. You cannot eat your cake and have it too. 

3. Birds of a feather flock together. 

4. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

5. The early bird catches the worm. 

6. All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

7. Fine feathers do not make fine birds. 

8. Slow and sure wins the race. 

9. A small leak will sink a great ship. 
10. Handle your tools without mittens. 
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11. Glass, cHina, and reputation are easily cracked and 
never well mended. 

12. Beware of little expenses. 

13. A penny saved is a penny earned. 

14. One good turn deserves another. 

97. TELLING A STORY 

» 

Tell the class a story which is suggested to you by 
one of the following topic sentences. Make every 
sentence a complete statement. Do not run your sen- 
tences together with and, so, and then. Try to use 
some of these words : 

although since before who 

because after while whose 

if whenever but which 

1. There was a sudden burst of flames against the sky. 

2. I shall always remember my first day in school. 

3. Not a footprint could be seen on the snow-covered 
ground. 

4. I once thought I had caught a burglar. 

5. The dog lay on the steps, patiently waiting for his 
master. 

6. As the car swung around the curve, there was a sudden 
scream. 

7. The boy leaned out of the window, looking into the 
busy street below. 

8. The girl watched every person who came from the 
train. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write on a slip of paper a topic sentence which you 
think suggests a good story. The teacher will collect 
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all the slips and give them out to the class. Write a 
short story, using the topic sentence which is given to 
you. 

98. REVIEW OF PUNCTUATION AND SPELLING 

I. Punctuation. Copy this paragraph on the board 

« 

just as it is printed in your book. Each member of 
the class may make a correction of pimctuation or 
capitals in colored chalk, giving at the same time the 
rule he is following. 

ALEXANDER AND THE AFRICAN CmEF 

during his march to conquer the world, alexander the 
great came to a people in africa who dwelt in a remote and 
secluded corner in peaceful huts and knew neither war nor 
conqueror they led him to the hut of their chief, who received 
him hospitably, and placed before him golden dates golden 
figs and bread of gold. 

do you eat gold in this country said alexander 
i take it for granted replied the chief that thou wert able 
to find eatable food in thine own country for what reason 
then art thou come amongst us. 

II. Spelling. Write on a piece of paper three words 
which you think the class ought to know how to spell. 
Perhaps you will choose words that you sometimes 
have trouble in spelKng. Hand your list to your 
teacher, who will use it in preparing a spelling lesson. 
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99. CLASS EXERCISE IN CORRECT USAGE 

To test your mastery of correct forms, read the 
following sentences and decide how to correct them. 
In class the teacher will call out one of the sentence 
niunbers and the pupils in turn will respond at once 
with the correct form of the sentence. Keep a record 
of sentences that are not easily corrected. If you have 
a '' Better English Club," you can make an attack on 
those particular errors at the next meeting of the club. 

1. It was them girls who was talking. 

2. They aint got their work in that there box. 

3. I know it was him who done that. 

4. He sat the chair in the hall. 

5. He seen the man laying on the grass. 

6. Was you going to set down? 

7. He told Mary and I to look for them children. 

8. She knew it was them. Him and I told her. 

9. There is four girls who have sang in the choir. 

10. He would have went if you had come. 

11. Can I go down town? 

12. She can't hardly do that work. 

13. I might of known he come home yesterday. 

14. He give that money to him and I. 

15. It was me and not them who done that. 

16. He taken the package himself. 

17. They was doing the work theirselves. 

18. She done tore her dress. 

19. You haven't never told me that before. 

20. Has the bell rang? 

21. He had ran a long distance before he laid down. 

22. She had wrote to Jane and I. 
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23. He had ought to have went. 

24. I have sat the chairs in place. 

25. I had laid there two hours. 

26. I aint got no paper. 

27. Mary she said she come to see me yesterday. 

28. I can't go without you go. 

29. They done it like I did. 

30. It rained so hard until she couldn't go. 

31. I could of come if I'd knowd you wanted me. 

32. It looked Uke it would rain. 

33. He run as fast as he could. 

34. She don't know how to cook good. 

What unnecessary words are used in each of these 
sentences ? 

35. They are new beginners at such work. 

36. He gave my father a free pass. 

37. This here pencil is mine. 

38. The platform was elevated up from the floor. 

39. Will you close the window down? 

40. I have got a new book. 

41. Take a hold of that end of the rope. 

42. Can you subtract three away from five? 

43. He divided the peach in two halves. 

100. DRAMATIZING A STORY 

From your school Reader select some short story 
or poem which you think would make a good play. 
You will find that such selections as Longfellow's The 
Bell of Atriy Phoebe Gary's The Leak in the Dike, and 
the stories of Ulysses or Richard the Lion-hearted can 
readily be dramatized. 
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In class, discuss the merits of the various selections 
suggested by different pupils. Has the story action? 
Is there a good chance for amusing or interesting dia- 
logue ? How many scenes or acts will it make ? Can 
it be acted well in the front of your room ? 

The selection which pleases the majority is then to 
be written in dramatic form. A committee should 
read the different versions and choose the best one to 
be given before the class. 

loi. STUDY OF A POEM 

The Flag Goes By 
Hats off ! 

Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky : 
Hats off ! 
The flag is passing by ! 

Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off ! 

. The colors before us fly ; 
But more than the flag is passing by. 

Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great. 
Fought to make and to save the State : 
Weary marches and sinking ships ; 
Cheers of victory on d3dng lips ; 

Days of plenty and years of peace ; 
March of a strong land's swift increase ; 
Equal justice, right, and law, 
Stately honor and reverend awe : 
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Sign of a nation, great and strong 
To ward her people from foreign wrong : 
Pride and glory and honor, — all 
live in the colors to stand or fall. 

Hats off ! 

Along the street there colnes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums ; 

And loyal hearts are beating high : 

Hats off ! 

The flag is passing by ! 

Henry Holcomb Bennett 

ORAL EXERCISE 

Explain blare of bugles and ruffle of drums. Explain 
steel-tipped, ordered lines. Why does the poet say that 
more than the flag is passing by ? 

Stately honor and reverend awe are among the quali- 
ties of our nation that come to the mind of the writer 
when he sees the flag. We know what honor means. 
Stately honor gives us the idea of an honor that is proud 
and dignified. 

Awe is the feeling that we have in the presence of 
something far beyond us in goodness or strength. 
The poet has used reverend as we usually use reverent. 
We are reverent when we feel humble respect for some- 
thing great and good. We look with awe upon Niag- 
ara Falls or a towering mountain. We are reverent 
toward God. Reverend awe, then, means that quality 
in our nation which is humble before God and His laws. 
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Count the different memories of oiu* country's 
history that are suggested to the poet by the sight 
of the flag. 

102. CLASS COMPOSITION : THE FLAG 

Write a composition on ''Why We Should Honor the 
Flag." The best composition handed in is to be read 
in class when a Flag Day program is presented. Ben- 
nett's poem on page 341 suggests reasons for showing 
respect to the flag. 

I03, FLAG DAY 

It is not enough to take off one's hat when the flag 
goes by. Every girl and every boy should know when 
and how to salute the flag. It should always be 
saluted while being hoisted or lowered, and when it 
is passing on parade. 

"To salute with the hand : Raise the right hand smartly 
until the tip of the forefinger touches the lower part of the 
forehead above the right eye, thumb and fingers extended 
and joined, palm to the left, forearm inclined at about forty- 
five degrees, hand and wrist straight ; at the same time look 
toward the flag or the person saluted. To complete the 
salute : Drop the arm smartly by the side." 

The class should make plans for a Flag Day program. 
A small committee may be chosen to plan the program 
and select the persons to take part. The following 
suggestions will be useful : 
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1. The class salutes the flag, reciting together the 
following lines while standing at attention : 

*^I believe in the United States of America as a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people; whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the governed ; 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation of many 
sovereign states ; a perfect Union, one and inseparable ; 
established upon those principles of freedom, equality, jus- 
tice, and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. 

'^I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love 
it, to support its constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all enemies." 

2. Members of the class talk on some of the follow- 
ing subjects : 

(a) Rules regarding the use of the flag. 
(6) What the stars, the different stripes, and the blue 
field stand for. 

(c) The history of any famous American flag now in a 
museum. 

(d) Edward Everett Hale^s story, A Man without a 
Country, 

3. Members of the class recite appropriate prose or 
poetry, such as : 

The Old Flag Forever, by Frank L. Stanton. 
The American Flag, by Joseph R. Drake, 
The Ship of State, by Henry W. Longfellow. 
The Star-spangled Banner, by Francis S. Key. 
The Flag Goes By, by Henry Holcomb Bennett. 
The American Flag, by Henry Ward Beecher. 
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4. A composition is read on "Why We Should 
Honor the Flag." (Among the compositions written 
for Lesson 102, the committee is to choose the best one 
and to suggest any improvements the writer should 
make.) 

5. A group of tableaus is presented, showing 
famous occasions in our nation's history, or illustrating 
stanzas 3 and 4 of the poem on page 341. 

6. Patriotic songs are simg. 



THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS 

1. Begin ever)^ sentence with a capital letter. 

2. Begin every proper name with a capital letter. 

Names of religious denominations, political parties, and 
holidays are proper names and begin with capital letters. 

3. Begin adjectives derived from proper names with 
capital letters. 

4. Begin each line of poetry with a capital letter. 

5. Begin the names of God with a capital letter. 

6. Begin pronouns that refer to God with a capital 
letter. 

7. Use capital letters in writing the words / and 0. 

8. Begin the important words in the titles of books, 
pictures, compositions, etc., with capital letters. 

9. Begin the first word of a direct quotation with a 
capital letter. 

MARKS OF PUNCTUATION 

The Period 

1. Place a period after declarative and imperative 
sentences. 

It is raining. Come here, children. 

2. Place a period after abbreviations. 

Capt., Mr., Jan., T. R. 

347 
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The Question Mark 

3. Place a question mark after interrogative sen- 
tences. 

Is it time for luncheon? 

The Exclamation Point 

4. Place an exclamation point after exclamatory 
sentences. 

How cold it is ! 

5. An exclamation point is usually placed after 
interjections. 

Oh ! how it hurts ! 

The Comma 

6. Use a conrnia (or conmias) to separate the name 
of the person or thing addressed from the rest of the 
sentence. 

Earth, you are beautifully dressed. 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

7. Use conmias to separate words in a series. 

The army included Italians, Frenchmen, and English- 
men. 

A keen, shining, jeweled sword was among the col- 
lection. 

8. Use a conrnia before a direct quotation. 
Cleveland said, "Tell the truth." 
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9. Use a comma to separate the words Yes and No 
at the beguming of sentences from the rest of the sen- 
tence. 

No, I could not go to the concert. 

Quotation Marks 

10. Inclose the exact words of another in quotation 

marks. 

"Please tell us a story," said Mabel. 

The Apostrophe 

11. Use an apostrophe in the possessive form of 

noims. 

Henry's, children's, girls'. 

12. Use an apostrophe to denote the omission of 
letters in a contraction. 

Isn't, aren't, 'tis, we're. 

The Hyphen 

13. Use a hyphen at the end of a line to divide a 
word of more than one syllable, when a part of the 
word must be written on the next line. 

14. Use a hj^hen to separate the parts of a compound 

word. 

Mother-in-law, twenty-one. 
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CORRECT USAGE 
Pronouns. 

1. Use the proper form of the pronoun for the sub- 
ject of a verb. 

We boys went swimming. 
Those are the best pens. 
He and / are the youngest in the class. 
He is taller than /. (/ is the subject of the verb am under- 
stood.) 

2. Use the proper form of the pronoun after is, are, 
was, were, etc. 

They were John and /. It is she. 

It is /. It was they, 

3. Use the proper form of the pronoun after prepo- 
sitions and after verbs where the pronoun tells whom. 

He gave the knitting needles to Susan and me. 
The teacher excused Dewey and me. 

4. Place the pronoun that refers to yourself after 
the names of others or pronouns referring to others. 

Carolyn and I will go for you. 
She and I were not there. 



5. Do not use the pronoun them for the adjective 
those. 

Please hand me those scissors. 
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6. Use the pronouns myself ^ himself ^ and themsehes 
in sentences like these : 

I bought myself a hat. 

He hurt himself. (There is no such word as hisself) 

They hurt themselves. (Not theirselves.) 

Verbs. 

7. Be careful to use the proper form of the verb, 
especially in sentences beginning with there. 

There are five trees in our yard. 

8. Always use the plm-al form of the verb with you. 

You were his best friend. 

9. Be careful to use the right form of the verb with 
the helping words is, are, was, were, has, have, had, 
shall have, mil have. The following verbs give trouble : 

Present Past Forms used with is, has, etc. 



begin 


began 


begim 


bite 


bit 


bitten 


break 


broke 


broken 


{Speak is 


similar.) 




burst 


burst 


burst 


buy 


bought 


bought 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


come 


came 


come 


do 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


drive 


drove 


driven 


drown 


drowned 


drowned 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


fall 


feU 


fallen 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 
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give 


gave 


given 


go 


went 


gone 


hear 


heard 


heard 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


lend 


lent 


lent' 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


rise 


rose 


risen 


run 


ran 


run 


see 


saw 


seen 


shine 


shone 


shone 


smg 


sang 


sung 


{Ring is similar. 


) 




swing 


swung 


swung 


take 


took 


taken 


{Shake is similar.) 




teach 


taught 


taught 


tear 


tore 


torn 


{Wear is similar 


.) 




throw 


threw 


thrown 


{Blow J grow, know, Sind'fly are similar 


.) 


write 


wrote 


writtei 



10. Do not use lay for lie or sit for set. 

The forms of lay and lie are 

lay (to place in position) laid laid 
lie (to recline) lay lain 

I laid the dress in the box. I lay in the shade for an hour. 
I have laid it here for you. I had lain there too long. 
The forms of sit and set are 

sit (to take a sitting position) sat sat 
set (to place a thing) set set 

I will sit on the step. Set the basket down. 

They sat on the bench. Set the umbrella in the rack. 

I have sat here a week. I have set it on the table. 
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11. Never use ainU, ainH got, had ought, hadrCt 
ought 

I am not sick. We ought to go. 

Am I not right? We should go. 

He isn't here. We ought not to whisper. 

I have no paper. We should not whisper. 

12. Use can to express ability to do something and 

may to ask or give permission. 

This car can go forty miles an hour. 
May I sharpen my pencil? 
You may stay an hour. 

13. Use the verb were instead of was when the sen- 
tence is introduced by if. 

If I were going, I should call for you. 
If you were here, I should be glad. 

Adverbs and Adjectives. 

14. Do not use an adjective where you should use 

an adverb. 

Ellis did his work well. (Not : did his work good.) 

Cora writes neatly. (Not : neat.) 

Hand me that book. ("That there book" is a bad error.) 

15. Be careful in the use of the word on/j/. 

I have only one pencil. (Not : I only have one pencil, 
unless you wish only to modify /. In this case your meaning 
will be "I am the only person who has one pencil.") 

16. Do not use real for very, 

I am very sorry for her. (Not : I am real sorry for her.) 
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17. Do not use lots for miLch. 

This is much better than stajdng in the house. 

Unnecessary Words and Wrong Words. 

18. Do not put in an unnecessary word. 

The king commanded the army. (Not: The king he 
commanded the army.) 

Where is my hoe? (Not : Where is my hoe at?) 

He broke my pencil. (Not : He broke my pencil on me.) 

19. Do not use a wrong word or a wrong part of 
speech. 

I might have known. (Some people carelessly say, "I 
might of known.'') 

There was a cow in the garden. (Not : They was a cow 
in the garden.) 

The picture is somewhere in the room. (Do not say, 
*'The picture is some place in the room.") 

How many apples have you? (Not: How much apples 
have you?) 

I did the errand the first thing, or I did the errand at once. 
(Not : I did the errand first off.) 

He is well. (Not : He is all better.) 

I have almost finished. (Some people carelessly say, 
'*! have most finished.") 

I told him that I could go. (Not : I told him if I could 
go.) 

I am rather tired. (It is incorrect to say, "I am kind of 
tired," "I am sort of tired," or "I am kinda tired.") 

I do not hke that kind of book. (Not : I do not Kke those 
kind of books.) (It is also incorrect to say, "I do not like 
that kind of a book.") 

That is as far as he went. (Not : That is all the far he 
went.) 



ABBREVIATIONS 
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ABBREVIATIONS 



@, at. 

A.M. (ante meridiem), be- 
fore noon. 
ans., answer. 
Ave., Avenue. 

bu., bushel. 



in., inch. 

inst., instant, the present 
month. 

Jr., Jimior. 

lb., pound. 
Lieut., Lieutenant. 



Capt., Captain. 

Co., Company, Coimty. 

c/o. in care of. 

CO J)., cash on delivery. 

D.D., Doctor of Divinity. 
do., ditto. 
doz., dozen. 
Dr., Doctor. 



M.D., Doctor of Medicine. 

Messrs., Messieurs. 

mi., mile. 

min., minute. 

mo., month. 

Mr., Mister. 

Mrs. {pronounced Mis'is or 

Mis'iz). 
Mt., Mount or Mountain. 



etc. {et cetera), and so forth. 

f . o. b., free on board. 
ft., foot. 

gal., gallon. 
Gen., General. 
Gov., Governor. 

Hon., Honorable. 
hr., hoiu*. 



N.B. (nota bene), note well. 
no., nimiber. 

0. k., all right. 
oz., oimce. 

P.f page ; pp., pages. 

pk., peck. 

P.M. (post meridiem), after 

noon. 
P.O., Post Office. 
Prof., Professor. 
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THRRF. 


p. S., Postscript, 
pt., pint. 


St., Street, Saint. 
Supt., Superintendent. 


qt., quart. 


Treas., Treasurer. 


R. F. D., Rural Free De- 
livery. 
Rev., Reverend. 

RJR., Railroad, 

• 

sec., second, secretary. 
sq., square. 
Sr., Senior. 


ult. (uUimo), last month. 
U. S. A., United States of 

America ; United States 

Army. 
U. S. N., United States Navy. 

yd., yard, 
yr., year. 



STANDARDS 

By the time a pupil has finished the sixth grade, he should 
have achieved a minimum standard of ability in Enghsh 
equal to that represented below. A much higher proficiency 
is, of course, desirable. 

I. Reading 

The pupil should be able to sum up clearly in a sentence 
or two the thought in any ordinary passage that he has read. 

II. Manuscript 

He should be able to write a neat, legible hand ; punctuate 
and capitahze well ; observe margins and indentions ; spell 
correctly any word that he uses. 

III. Sentences 

He should be able to express himself in written sentences. 
He should not pimctuate as a sentence that which is only a 
part of a sentence, and he should not crowd into one sentence 
matter that clearly belongs in two or more. 

IV. Letters 

He should be able to write a letter of friendship or of busi- 
ness in which all the forms of letter writing are faithfully 
observed. 

V. Oral Composition 

He should be able to talk simply and clearly for a few min- 
utes on a subject which he has studied. His ordinary con- 
versation should be free from the grosser errors. 
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CLASS PROJECTS 

These projects are planned to give you something 
interesting to do after finishing the work of each part 
of this book. In each project a problem is presented 
for the class to work out. At the same time you will 
be reviewing what you have already learned about giv- 
ing talks, writing compositions, word study, letter writ- 
ing, and correct usage. 

PART ONE: MAKING A CLASS PICTURE BOOK 

A CONVERSATION 

Before you leave the fourth-year class it will be fun 
to make a picture book together. Perhaps you will 
decide to make it for some one in your class who has 
been sick. Perhaps you may choose to send it to a hos- 
pital to amuse a sick child. Talk over your plans in 
class. * What kind of pictures do you think the person 
who receives your book will lijce best ? Where can you 
find colored pictures? Where will you look for car- 
toons and puzzle pictures ? 

STORIES ABOUT PICTURES 

Bring to class a picture which you have cut from a 
magazine or paper. Choose a picture which you think 
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suggests an interesting story. Plan good beginning and 
ending sentences, and tell the story to the class. 

The class should choose several of the best stories 
to be written for the book. The pictures should be 
pasted in to illustrate the stories. 

CORRECT USAGE 

I. Use was or were in these sentences : 

The most interesting picture I found a picture of a 

little house. There two children sitting on the door- 
step. One a girl, the other was a boy. There a 

woman in the doorway. I think she their mother. 

II. Use has or have in these sentences : 

I a picture of a mother bird and three little birds. The 

mother bird a worm in her mouth. The three babies 

their mouths open. They are going to their breakfast. 

III. Use donH or doesnH in these sentences : 

My Aunt try to take kodak pictures of me any more. 

She says I spoil too many films because I stand still. 

Then the picture look clear. She have any trouble 

taking my sister's picture. 

A PICTURE CONTEST 

The teacher will show you three pictures. Write 
on slips of paper the titles you think most suitable for 
each picture. Hand the slips to the teacher, who will 
read the titles to the class. Discuss each title. Does it 
tell about the most important thing in the picture? 
Choose the best titles for each picture. 
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Paste each of the pictures on a sheet of paper. Under 
it write, "Guess the name of this picture." On the 
back of the sheet write the title you have chosen, so 
that the reader can turn the page to see whether he has 
guessed the right title. 

WRITING A LETTER 

Write a letter to accompany the book. Tell why 
you are sending the book and how much you have 
enjoyed making it. 

MAKING A PICTURE PUZZLE 

Paste a large colored picture on heavy cardboard. 
Cut the cardboard with a sharp knife into small irregu- 
lar pieces. Put the puzzle in an envelope and paste the 
envelope on one of the pages of your book. Be sure 
that the envelope is pasted so that it can be opened. 

THE BOOK 

I. The Cover. Make this of plain gray cardboard, 
printing the title neatly in ink. Perhaps your teacher 
will show you how to make a pretty border for the front 
cover. Fasten the two covers and the white inside 
pages with ribbon or cord. 

II. The Title-page. You will find that the first 
page of any book contains the title of the book and 
the author^s name. This is called the title-page. On 
your first page, print neatly the following : 
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A Picture Book 

BY 

The Fourth-Year Class 

OP 

School 

III. The Contents. Arrange the pages of the book 
Uke this : 

1. Our Class and Our School. 

Ask your teacher or some one else to take a kodak 
picture of your class. Paste this at the top of the page. 
Beneath it each person in the class may write his or her 
name. If you can find a postcard showing a picture of 
your school, paste this on the next page. 

2. Illustrated stories. 

3. Three ''Guess the Title'' pictures. 

4. A picture puzzle. 

If you wish, you may include some of the best original 
drawings you have made during the year. 

PART TWO: A HEALTH CAMPAIGN 

Good health is one of the most valuable possessions 
we can have. Good health makes work easier and play 
more enjoyable. Good health helps us to serve our 
country by becoming strong, energetic, and useful 
citizens. 

Every one wants good health, but every one needs to 
be reminded frequently of its importance. A Health 
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Campaign will be a reminder of your duty to yourselves 
and to your country. 

A CONVERSATION: A TALK ABOUT HEALTH 

What things help to make a boy or a girl strong and 
healthy? Let each person in the class give one short 
rule for health, something like these : '^ Sleep with your 
windows open/' ^' Drink milk, not coffee.'' 

A CLASS OUTLINE 

You will find that your rules may be divided into 
four groups. Make an outHne on the board by writing 
three important rules under the title of each group. 

I. Rules about Fresh Air 

A. Sleep with your windows open. 

B. Play outdoors every day. 

C. Have the room well ventilated. 

II. Rules about Food 

III. Rules about Exercise 

IV. Rules about Cleanliness 

Supply A, B, and C for each group. Copy the out- 
line neatly. Call it "A Good Health Outline.'' 

A STUDY OF HEALTH WORDS 

Look up in the dictionary the following words that 
are often used in talking about health. Some of them 
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may seem rather long and hard, but they are useful 
words to know. Be able to spell and pronoimce each 
one and to use it correctly in a sentence. 



physiology 


hygiene 


wholesome 


disease 


prevent 


healthful 


sanitation 


breathe 


physical 


ventilate 


vegetables 


cereals 



CLASS LETTERS 

I. Write a letter to your mother, inviting her to 
visit your class. Tell her that the class is planning a 
program to show what you have learned about health. 

II. Write a letter to your teacher, asking her to give, 
as a part of the program, a short talk on the "Value 
of Good Health.'' 

GROUP WORK: PLANNING THE PROGRAM 

Divide the class into four groups, each taking as 
its subject one of the main topics of the Good Health 
Outline. Each group should keep the details of their 
plans a secret from the others. Here.are some sugges- 
tions for Group Work. 

Group I. Plenty of Fresh Air. 

1. Find out something about the ventilation system in 
your school and explain it to the class. 

2. Make up a dialogue between two girls, one who plays 
outdoors, and one who spends most of the time reading in 
front of the fire. 
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Group n. Plenty of Good Food. 

1. Ask your teacher to show you a" chart showing how 
much a boy or a girl should weigh at your age.^ Tell every 
one to be weighed before he comes to class on the day your 
group is in charge. One person in the group should explain 
the weight chart and be ready to help the teacher answer 
questions about proper weight. 

2. The rest of the group may talk on such subjects as 
"Good Food for Growing Boys and Girls," "Things I Ought 
to Learn to Eat," and "Eat More Fruit and Vegetables." 
Your teacher will give you books about physiology and health 
which contain the information you need. 

Group III. Plenty of Exercise. 

1. Describe some new game that can be played outdoors. 

2. Give a talk on the value of setting-up exercises each 
morning. To illustrate your talk, perform a few setting-up 
exercises for the class. 

3. Tell how Theodore Roosevelt grew from a sickly boy 
into a strong, healthy man. 

Group IV. Plenty of Soap and Water. 
Make up a little play. The characters will be 

Careless Bov 

Careless Girl 

Cake of Soap ] 

Toothbrush 

Comb and Brush } Servants of the Good Health Fairy 

(walking arm in arm) 
Nail File 
Good Health Fairy 

In this play the servants complain to the Good Health 
Fairy of neglect by the Boy and Girl. The Fairy sorrowfully 

* Class Room Weight Records and Charts may be secured from the 
Child Health Organization, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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decides to send two small invisible fairies to punish the chil- 
dren. These invisible fairies are Toothache and Disease 
Germ. Toothache makes the Girl cry with pain and Disease 
Germ makes the Boy feel sick and miserable. At last the 
Good Health Fairy tells them that the only way to keep these 
evil fairies away is to make use of her faithful servai^ts. 

Make up the speeches and rehearse the play once or twice 
before acting it for the class. 



CORRECT USAGE IN TALKING ABOUT HEALTH 

I. Supply the proper forms, / or me, in each of the 
following sentences. (Refer to page 101.) 

1. John and brushed our teeth this morning. 

2. Mother is cooking carrots for Eleanor and . 

3. The apples were divided between Helen and . 



4. You and ought to drink milk every morning. 

5. Harold and brush our teeth after every meal. 

II. Play the game described on page 92, using these 
words and answers. 

Words to be Given Out 

Washing the hands Apples 

A cake of soap A glass of water 

Brushing the teeth Sleeping with open windows 

A glass of milk Playing outdoors 

A toothbrush Vegetables 

Answers 

I have eaten them. I have drunk it. 

I have used it. I have done it. 
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WRITING A HEALTH STORY 

Write a short story, using one of the following titles : 

How I Learned to Like Oatmeal. 

The Girl Who Wouldn't Eat Vegetables. 

The Adventures of ** Peter Scrubbing-Brush. " 

The Cake of Soap that Wanted to Grow Smaller. 

How Marjorie Found Her Rosy Cheeks. 

Why Walter Won the Game for His Team. 

The Window that Wouldn't Stay Open. 

THE PROGRAM 

Appoint three committees to take charge of the enter- 
tainment. 

I. The decorating committee will make the room 
attractive. You will find in magazine advertisements 
many "health'' pictures, showing children eating ce- 
reals, drinking milk, or brushing their teeth. You will 
find pictures of vegetables and fruit, and pictures of 
soap and scrubbing brushes. Cut these out, paste 
them on plain white or gray cardboard, and pin them 
up around the wall. Perhaps you can bring real apples 
or oranges, squashes, carrots, or cabbages which will 
make bright spots of color. Label them, '^Eat More 
of These.'' 

II. The reception conmiittee will meet the guests, 
make them welcome, and show them their seats. 

III. Another committee has charge of the program. 
This should be written plainly on the board. Some one 
with a clear voice should announce each number. 
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The following program may be given : 



A GOOD HEALTH PROGRAM 

Song : Any Favorite Song .... The School 

' A Talk : The Value of Good Health The Teacher 

A Talk : How the Schoolroom is Ven- 
tilated A Boy or Girl 

A Composition : A Health Story . . A Girl 

A Talk: The Story of Theodore 

Roosevelt A Boy 

Setting-Up Exercises Six Boys 

A Play: The Servants of the Good 

Health Fairy Eight Children 

A Toothbrush Drill Six Girls 

An Explanation : The Correct Weight 

Charts A Boy or Girl 

A Talk : Things I am Going to Learn 

TO EIat . A Boy or Girl 

A Recitation: Twelve Good Health 

Rules Six Boys and Six 

Girls 

Song: America The School 



PART THREE: A THRIFT CLUB 

One of the best ways in which we can serve our 
country is by learning to save. National thrift builds 
up national prosperity. This does not mean that we 
should ever be selfish or stingy, but that we should not 
be wasteful. A good citizen does not waste time, 
money, or materials. Perhaps a Thrift Club, where 
you can discuss different ways of earning and saving 
money, will help you learn to save. 
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A CLASS TALK 

How many in the class have ever earned any money? 
Be ready to tell the class about your experiences. You 
may wish to use this outline. 

How I Earned Money during Vacation 

I. Why I wanted the money 
II. What I did to earn it 

A. The pleasant part of my work 

B. The hard part of my work 
HI. What I did with the money 

USING SYNONYMS 

Replace each of the italicized words in the following 
paragraph by a synonym from the list below. 

chief to-day hard acquire 

conquer necessities restraint extremely 

pleasure frequently discovered whole 

The main object of learning the wise use of money is to 
develop habits of saving for future needs rather than spending 
now for luxuries. The spending habit is very difficult to over- 
come. People often go through their entire lives spending 
every penny they earn simply because they have not learned 
the fun of saving. There is no place in which seli-control is 
more valuable than in the use of money. 

LETTER WRITING 

I. A Business Letter. Write a letter to the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington, D. C. Ask for infor- 
mation about Thrift Stamps and Postal Savings Banks. 
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II. A Friendly Letter. Write to your local post- 
toaster,- asking him to tell the Thrift Club how the 
Government helps boys and girls save their money. 
If the postmaster cannot visit your class, perhaps the 
principal of your school will talk to you on the same 
subject. 

MAKING POSTERS 

Make a thrift poster for each room in your school. 
Here are one or two ideas for posters. You will be 
able to think of others. 

1. Make a picture of a ladder with an arrow pointing up. 
Label it Thrift. Draw another ladder with an arrow 
pointing down. Label it Waste. Under the pictures print 
this motto : 

' ' Thrift takes you up the ladder. Waste brings you down . ' ' 

2. Make a picture of two large silver dollars. Over them 
print these words: "Make your." Beneath the picture 
print "work for you." The poster then reads, "Make your 
dollars work for you." 

DICTIONARY DRILL 

Look up in the dictionary the meaning of these words 
which you may wish to use in talking about thrift. Be 
sure you can spell and pronounce them correctly. 



extravagant 


economy 


resources 


luxury 


income 


consumer 


necessa.ry 


budget 


producer 


bargain 


investment 


profitable 
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A THRIFT STORY 

Write a short story to be read to the class, using one 

of the following subjects : 

A Poor Bargain 

What I Found of Use in the Attic 

Only Five Cents a Week ! 

The Confessions of a Wastebasket 

What Becomes of Our Old Rags 

How I Earned My First Dollar 

How I Spent My Fust Dollar 

A Wasted Half-Hour 

CORRECT USAGE 

Supply the correct form of the verb in each of these 
sentences : 

1. If I save my money, I shall not need to any. 

(porroWf lend) 

2. He foolishly all his money out of the bank, (a 

form of draw) 

3. If I you, I should not spend so much for candy. 

{were, was) 

4. After you have the candy, you have nothing left. 

(a form of eat) 

5. Won't you me pay for my share? (letj leave) 

A MEETING OF THE CLUB 

A leader and a secretary should be chosen for the 

meeting. The following program may be given : 

1. Roll call. Each member of the class will answer with 
a "thrift quotation." Here are a few examples : 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 
A penny saved is a penny earned. 
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A small leak will sink a great ship. 

Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of them- 

*selves. 
Few boys have become great men who did not in their youth 

learii to save. 

2. Display of posters. 

3. Three or four talks on "How I Earned Money during 
Vacation.^' 

4. Reading of several thrift stories by the writers. 

5. Talk by a visitor : How the Government Helps Boys 
and Girls Save Their Money. 

6. The meeting may close with a guessing game which is 
described below. 

A GUESSING GAME 

The committee in charge of this game will assign 
characters to each member of the class by pinning on 
his back a slip of paper bearing the name of a poor boy 
who became famous. Every one will ask him questions 
which will help him guess who he is. For instance, 
one boy may be asked : '^ WTiat was the name of your 
first paper ? '' '' Did you enjoy the rolls you ate on the 
streets of Philadelphia ?'' He will soon guess that he 
is representing Benjamin Franklin. 

The committee should select names that every one 
knows. Here are some suggestions : 

Abraham Lincoln Mark Twain 

Peter Cooper General Grant 

Thomas Edison Andrew Carnegie 
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King ami the MiUer of Mam- 
JUld, The, story of, SOS- 
SOS. 

Kipling, Rudyard: //, 237- 
238. 
study of, 236. 

Lay and lie, 148, 264, 268, 352. 
Lear, Edward: The Table and 

the Chair, 247. 
Learn and teach, 109. 
Lease and let, 292. 
Lend and.borrtiw, 292. 
IH and leave, 292. 
Letters: 
business, 180, 213, 278, 283, 

317-318, 319, 369. 
closings for, 42, 181, 233. 
form of, 40, 42, 59, 180, 232, 

278. 
friendly, 40, 58, 68, 135, 161, 

232, 260, 370. 
game with, 218. 

models for, 40, 58, 68, 135, 

161, 180,232,260,278,318. 

parts of, 42, 59, 180, 233, 278. 

punctuation of, 42, 59, ISO, 

233, 278. 

salutations for, 42, 180, 233, 

279. 

Letter writing, 40, 43, 59, 68, 80, 

88, 102, 113, 124, 135, 143, 

161, 181,188, 20,^, 209, 213, 

234, 244, 257, 26., 273, 279, 
283, 288, 298, 317, 318, 319, 
330, 360, 364, 369, 

Lie and lay, 148, 264, 268, 

352. 
Like and as, 324. 
Listening to stories, 82, 248-249. 
Lochinvar, by Scott, 320-322. 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth ; 
study of, 72. 
Village BlachmUh, The, 73. 
WindmiU, The, 118. 



Margin, 20, 21, 57. 

May and can, 88-89, 353. 
Me and/, 101,208. 
MoTiths, The, by Sheridan, 76. 
Mount Vernon, picture of, 

214. 
Moving pictures, game of, 271- 

272. 
Myself, himself, Ibemselves, 

351. 

Names of persons, 26, 27, 32, 

235, 347. 
Negatives, double, 115-117, 

170. 
Newspapers, learning to read, 

285. 
Night Express, The, by Cosmo_ 

Monkhouse, 192. 
No and yes, comma used with, 

112, 256, 349. 
Nouns, 235, 241, 273. 
common, 235. 
definition of, 235. 
in direct address, 256. 
number of, 34, 273. 
possessive forms of, 50-52. 
proper, 235. 
singular and plural forms of, 

34-35, 273. 
used as subject, 251. 
Number, definition of, 273. 

One, Tvm, Three, by Bunner, 
63-64. 

Only, position of, 353. 

Oral Composition (see also Class 
Talks and SUny TeUing), 
16, 18, 25, 28, 29, 31, 36, 
45, 49, 56, 57, 58, 65, 67, 78, 
81, 83, 87, 109, 119, 122, 
128, 130, 132, 135, 138, 145, 
146, 148, 1.^9, 166, 172, 174, 
185,186, 195,211,215,217, 
225, 238, 240, 243, 248, 270, 
274, 275, 279-280, 285, 306, 
334, 337, 344, 359, 365, 369. 
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Ought, 353. 

Outlines, 131, 146, 151, 159, 174, 

271, 289, 294-295, 305, 328, 

363, 369. 

Paragraphs, 20, 21, 28, 55, 56, 
149, 152, 163. 
definition of, 56. 
indention of, 20, 21, 57. 
topics of, 71, 151, 230, 248, 

289-290, 294-296, 328. 
topic sentences of, 132, 146, 
151, 230, 337. 
Parts of a letter, 42, 59, 180, 233, 

278. 
Parts of speech, 309, 329, 330. 
Period, after abbreviations, 33. 
after initials, 33, 347. 
at end of sentence, 18, 22, 23, 
191, 240, 257, 258, 347. 
•Phrases, definition of, 310. 
adjective, 311. 
adverbial, 311. 
prepositional, 310. 
verb, 267. 
Picture contest, 360. 
Picture study, 15, 25, 35-36, 55, 
86, 130, 143-145, 172, 195, 
213-215, 277, 301, 331. 
Pippa^s Song J by Browning, 69. 
Plural number, 34-35, 51, 273. 
defined, 273. 
of nouns, 34r-35, 273. 
of verbs, 283-284, 297. 
Poem study, 47-49, 63-65, 69- 
70, 73-76, 107-109, 118- 
119, 141-142, 156-159, 181- 
183, 192, 199-200, 204-205, 
210-211, 237-238, 244, 254- 
255, 274, 320-322, 341- 
342. 
Poet, study of a : 

Bums, Robert, 209-211. 
Kipling, Rudyard, 236-238. 
Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth, 72. 
Scott, Sir Walter, 319-322. 



Thaxter, Celia, 107-109. 
Whittier, John Greenleaf, 
154^159. 
Polite expressions, 99-100. 
Possession, how to show, 50-53, 

275. 
Posters, 265, 313, 370. 
Predicate of a sentence, 249-250, 
252-253, 266, 281, 322. 
complete, 253. 
compound, 322. 
definition of, 250. 
simple, 252. 
Preface for composition book, 

169. 
Prepositional phrases, 310. 
Prepositions, 309-310. 
correct use of, 153, 323-325. 
definition of, 310. 
Program, for Flag Day, 343-345. 

Good Health, 367-368. 
Pronouns, 24^247, 275-277, 
296-298. 
antecedent of, 296-298. 
correct use of, 99, 101, 207, 
213, 246-247, 272, 275-277, 
288-289, 316, 350-351, 366. 
definition of, 246, 275. 
game with, 272. 
possessive forms of, 53, 275. 
Pronunciation, 47, 66, 83, 89, 
110, 117, 186-187, 206-207, 
215-217, 261-263, 299, 313, 
335, 370. 
Proper names, 26, 27, 32, 235, 

347. 
Prose selection, study of, 314. 
Punctuation : 
apostrophe, 50-53, 60, 69, 

256, 349. 
colon, 180, 279. 
comma, 39, 98, 112, 121, 185, 
233, 255-256, 282, 291, 
348. 
exclamation point, 23, 25, 142, 

240, 258, 348. 
hyphen, 115, 349. 
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period, 18, 22, 23, 33, 191, 240, 

257, 258, 347. 
question marks, 19, 23, 25, 

240, 258, 348. 
quotation marks, 98, 185, 263, 

282, 291, 348. 
review of, 338, 347-349. 

Questions, 19, 23, 25, 240, 258, 

348. 
Quotation marks, 98, 185, 263, 

282, 291, 348. 
Quotations, 98, 178, 185, 263, 
282, 290-291. 
broken, 282. 

direct, 98, 178, 185, 290-291. 
divided, 282. 
indirect, 178, 185, 290. 

Race for Life, A, story, 127- 

128. 
Reading, lesson in, 289- 

290. 
Recitations, topical, 171-172, 

269. 
Reports, 317. 
Requests, 22. 

Return of the Mayflywer, The, 
painting by Broughton, 
276. . 
Reviews, book, 271. 
general, 129. 

of capitals, 164, 177, 221, 243, 
^ 347. 

of punctuation, 338, 347-349. 
of spelling, 338. 
Rhymed Lesson^ A, by Oliver 

Wendell Holmes, 262. 
Run-on sentences, 30, 58, 197, 
337. 

Salutation of a letter, 

business, 180, 279. 

friendly, 42, 233. 
Saluting the flag, 343. 
Sandpiper, The, by Celia 
Thaxter, 107-108. 



Saxe, John Grodfrey, The Blind 
Men and the Elephant^ 47-^ 
49. 
Says and said, 109. 
School in Brittany , A, paint- 
ing by Geoffrey, 24. 
School paper, a, 302, 303, 306. 
Scott, Sir Walter: Lochinuar, 
320-322. 
study of, 319-322. 
Sea Gull, The, by Mary Howitt, 

244. 
See and sea, 160. 
See, saw, seen, 85. 
Sending money by mail, 317. 
Sentences, 17-18, 19, 22, 23, 55, 
58, 240, 257-258. 
analysis of, 253, 336. 
beginning and ending, in 
compositions, 37-38, 77-78, 
81, 159, 198, 270. 
definition of, 18. 
games with, 46, 78. 
identifying, 18, 46, 164, 191, 

258 281 
kinds 'of, 17-18, 19, 22, 23, 

129, 240, 257-258. 
predicate of, 249-250, 252- 

253, 266, 281, 322. 
punctuation of, 18, 19, 22, 23, 
191, 240, 257-258, 347-349. 
run-on, 30, 58, 197, 337. 
subject of, 249-250, 251-252, 

266, 281, 283-284, 322. 
topic, 132, 146, 151, 230, 337. 
Series, words in, 121, 348. 
Set and sit, 120, 201, 268, 352. 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley : 

The Months, 76. 
Singular forms, defined, 273. 
of nouns, 34r-35, 273. 
of verbs, 283-284, 297. 
Sit and set, 120, 201, 268, 352. 
Smith, Samuel F. : America, 

199. 
Song withovi Words, A, paint- 
ing by Luisi, 54. 
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SpeUing, 34, 84, 338, 
Standards for the sixth grade, 

357. 
Star-Spangled Bannery The, by 

Francis Scott Key, 124. 
Statements, 17, 22, 23, 107, 240, 

257. 
Story telling, 16, 18, 31, 36, 37, 

77, 78, 81, 128, 145, 166, 

173, 174, 20.3, 205-206, 211, 

225, 226, 243, 248, 249, 277, 

322,329,337,359,367,371. 
Subject of a sentence, 249-250, 

251-252, 266, 281, 283-284, 

322. 
complete, 251. 
compound, 322. 
definition of, 250. 
simple, 251. 
Subtopics, 152, 159, 295, 328. 
Syllables, division of words into, 

115. 
Synonyms, 90, 193, 245, 299, 

329, 369. 

Table and the Chair, The, by 

Lear, 247. 
Table of contents, 136. 
Take and bring, 153. 
Taylor, Bayard, selection from, 

163, 165-166. 
Teax^h and learn, 109. 
Telephone, using the, 189-190. 
Tennyson, Alfred : The Throstle, 

, 274. 
Test for compositions, 55, 196, 

301. 
Thmi and then, 324. 
Thaxter, Celia, study of, 107- 

109. 
Sandpiper, The, 107. 
Their and there, 106, 173. 
Them and those, 94-95, 213, 316, 

350. 
There was and there were, 87, 354. 
Themselves, myself, and himself, 

351. 



Those and them, 94-95, 213, 316, 

350. 
Thrift Club, 368-372. 
Throstle, The, by Tennyson, 

274. 
Title, choosing a, 16, 152, 360. 
Titles, use of capitals in, 33, 

139-140, 347. 
use of quotation marks in, 140. 
To and at, 324. 
To, too, and two, 106, 186. 
Took, 188. 
Topical recitations, 171-172, 

269. 
Topic sentences, 132, 146, 151, 

230, 337. 
Topics of a paragraph, 71, 151, 

230, 248, 289, 294-2Q6, 328. 
Turner, Elizabeth, Hotv to Write 

a Letter, 261. 

Unnecessary words, 30, 41, 197, 
248, 354. 

Verbs, correct use of, 57, 61, 65, 
66, 68, 70, 85, 87, 88, 93, 96, 
103, 104, 109, 137, 148, 153, 
184, 188, 201, 234, 267-268, 
284r-285, 291, 292, 333-334, 
351-353, 360, 366, 371. 
definition of, 242, 266. 
phrase, 267. 

singular and plural forms of, 
283-284, 297. 
Village Blacksmith, The, by 
Longfellow, 73. 
painting by Taylor, 75. 
Vowels, 139. 

Was and were, 61-62, 87, 360. 
Well and good, 113, 353. 
WerU and gone, 102, 188. 
Were and was, 61-62, 87. 
Whittier, John Greenleaf : 
Barefoot Boy, The, 156- 
159. 
study of, 15^159. 
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Who*s and whose, 162. 
Who's Who ? game of, 288. 
Wilson, Woodrow, selection 

from, 314. 
WindmiUy The, by Longfellow, 

118. 
Word study, 90, 150, 175, 

183, 192, 231, 244, 259, 

298-299, 308, 363-364, 

370. 



Written composition, 57, 91, 
100, 130, 132, 173, 175, 195, 
198, 219, 224, 231, 271, 277, 
290, 296, 301, 303, 308, 322, 
329, 333, 337. 343, 367, 
371. 

Yes and nOy comma used with, 

112, 256, 349. 
YouWe, your, 1^2. 



